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While Edward yet lay on his death^bed, a deputation of the 
citizens of London waited on Richard of Bordeaux, the son and 
heir of the black prince. They offered their lives and fortunes in 
support of his right to the crown, advised him to leave Shene, and ^mV 
to make the Tower his residence, and solicited his mediation to 
reconcile them with his uncle, the duke of Lancaster. The young 
prince (he was in his eleventh year) was instructed to receive them 
graciously, and to signify his assent to their petitions. The same 
day his grandfather died; and the next afternoon Richard made 
his entry into the capital. Triumphal arches had been erected : j^^ c^ 
pageants were exhibited *, and cpnduits running with wine displayed 
the wealth of the citizens, and exhilarated the loyalty of the po- 
pulace (1). 

{1) I will mention one. of thew pftgeauts that which ran two streams of wine. On its four turrets 

the reader may form some idea of the taste of were placed four girls, dressed in white, and of 

oar ancestors. In the market of Cheapside was the same age with the king. As he approached, 

creeled a building in the form of a castle, out of they blew towards him small shreds of gold-leaf; 

III. 1 
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Three weeks were employed in performiog the obsequies of the 
late, and preparing for the coronation of the new, king. On the 

July 16. appointed day Richard rose at an early hour, and attended at the 
matins and mass in his private chapel at Westminster. The proces- 
sion assembled in the great hall, the passage ftrom which to the 
abbey church had been covered with scariet oloth. The clergy^ 
abbots, and prelates, led the way : they were followed by the great 
officers of the crown *, and last of all came the young prince under a 
canopy -of blue silk, borne on spears of silver by the barons of the 
cinque ports. While the Litany was chanted by the choir Richard 
lay prostrate before the altar, whence he was conducted to his 
throne on a platform raised in the middle of the nave. As soon as 
he had taken the usual oath, the archbishop, accompanied by the 
marshal, successively explained it& obligations to the people from 
the four sides of the platform, and inquired whether they were 
willing to have the young prince for their king. Their assent was 
given in loud acclamations ; and Richard was anointed, crowned, 
and invested with the different insignia of the royal dignity. A so- 
lemn mass followed : at the offertory he descended to present on 
the altar bread and wine and a mark of gold ; and returning to his 
throne, received the homage of his uncles, and the earls and barons. 
As soon as he had communicated, the young king, exhausted with 
fatigue, was conveyed in a litter to his own apartment ; but after a 
short repose was again summoned to the great hall, where he 
created four earls and nine knights, and partook of a splendid but 
tumultuous banquet. The day was conchided with balls, minstrel- 
sies, and the usual festivities of the age (1). 
The next morning the prelates and barons held a great council to 

July 17. arrange the form of the new government during the minority of the 
king, and chose '^ in aid of the chancellor and treasurer" twelve 
councillors, two bishops, two earls, two barons, two bannerets, and 
four knights. The ascendency which the duke of Lancaster pos- 
sessed at the close of the last reign, his wealth and power, and his 
known ambition, had created a prevalent opinion that he would 
snatch the first opportunity to place the crown on his own head. 
To the surprise of his enemies he cheerfully acquiesced in the ap- 
pointment of the council, and rjetired with his suite to his castle of 
Kenilworth. But though he was thus apparently excluded from the 
administration, in common with his brothers, the new earls of 
Cambridge and Buckingham, he had been careful to procure places 

then showered upon him florins made of paper, of the coronation (195—198). The duke of Lan- 

and coming down, helped him and his attendants caster commanded it to be enrolled. Rym. vii. 

to wine out of cups of gold. To conclude the 158. Sir John Dymock attended a« cii«mpt<m 

exhibition, an angel descended from the summit with his two esouires : the lord steward, con- 

of the castle, and oifrred to the king a golden stable, and marshal, rode up and down the hall 

crown. Every street exhibited some pageant or on their chargers to maintain order. Wals. t27. 

device ; but the merchants of Cheapside obtained The claims to the different offices on this occasion 

the praise of superior ingenuity. Wals. 194, 195- may be seen in Lei. Coll. i. 953. 
(l) Walsingham has preserved the whole order 
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iQ ibe eouncil for several of bis creatures, whose appoindneDt kept 
alive tbe jealousy of tiis opponenls, and gave rise to many specious, 
but perbaps unfouoded, reports (1). 

It was tbe misfortuoe of the new kuig to find himself, at the very 
commeoceiDent of liis reigo, involved in an eipensive war. The 
truce between England and France had expired before tbe deatti of 
Edward ; and Charles had taken the opportunity to renew bosti* 
lilies, and add to bis former conquests. His fleets insulted the Eng- Aug. 31 
lish coasts ; Ihe Isle of Wight was plundered ^ the town of Hastings 
was burnt ; and though the enemy bad been repulsed firom Sou- 
thampton by the earl of Arundel, the maritime towns were conti- 
nually exposed to their visits, and the merchants were impoverished 
by the interruption of commerce. In these expeditions the French 
obtained the co-operation of the Spaniards, whose hostility bad 
been embittered by Ihe impolitfo pretensions of Ihe duke of Lan- 
caster in right of his wife to the crowns of Castile and Leon. With 
an exbausled treasury it was impossible for the new government to 
oppose the enemy on the sea, or to check Ids progress by land : the 
king summoned parliament after parliament to demand the aid of 
his people ; and these assemblies, imitating those of the last reign, 
accompanied every grant with petitions, which procured tbe con- 
firmation of tbe statutes already enacted, and led to tbe acquisition 
of new and valuable privileges, still enjoyed by the house of com- 
mons at the present day. 

Richard's first parliament showed how low tbe influence of tbe 
duke of Lancaster had declined. The majority in the commons con-^ 
slated of the members who had been arrayed against him in 1376 ; 
and the new speaker was sir Peter de la Mere, tbe very man whom oet. is. 
he bad imprisoned on account of his activity on that occasion. The 
archbishop of Canterbury opened the session with a speech, in 
which he recommended Richard to the affeclion of his people, be- 
cause he was not an elected king, but the true heir and representa- 
tive of their former monarchs ; returned them thanks for the atten- 
tion which they had always paid to his interests, since the death of 
his father ; and requested their advice how the enemies of the realm 
might be effectually opposed with the least burden to (he nation, 
and the greatest honour to the new sovereign. The commons re- 
plied that they could not venture to answer of themselves so im- 
portant a question, and solicited the aid of twelve peers, with ^^ my 
^^ lord of S^in '^ (the duke of Lancaster) at their head. The mo- 
ment Richard had signified his assent, the duke arose, bent his knee 
to the king, and alluding to the reports which had been circulated, 
said that the commons had no claim on him for advice. They had 
charged him with that which amounted to treason. Though he 

(1) Rym. Tii. 163. Wab. 198. Rot. Pari. iii. S86. 
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might be unworthy, he was still the son of a king, and one of the 
first lords in the realm ; nor would he sit down under the imputa- 
tion, or apply to any business, till his character had been^cleared. 
The blood which flowed in his veins was the blood of men who had 
been renowned for their faith and loyalty. There had never been a 
traitor among his ancestors of either line, nor would he be the first 
to sully the fair fame of two noble families. Marvellous inde^ it 
would.be, if, bound as he was by nature to be loyal, and with more 
to lose by treason than any other man in the kingdom, he should 
still be a traitor. Let then his accusers Come forth. He was ready 
lo meet them, as if he were the poorest knight, either iq single 
con4)at, or in any other way that the king and his peers, might 
award (1). 

This speech c^reated a considerable ferjnent. The prelates and 
lords arose together, surrounded the duke, and entreated him to be 
pacified, ^' for no mortal living would give^credit to such imputa- 
'' lion.'' The commons then came and protested their belief of his 
innocence, and in proof of their sincerity, referred to the choice 
which Ih^y had previously made of Lancaster himself to be their 
principal counceUor. At last he suffered himself to be persuaded, 
consented to forget all that was passed, and declared that he would 
be satisfied with the enactment of a severe law for the punishment 
of the inventors and propagators of similar falsehoods (2). 

After this pacification the. commons, having presented several 
petitions, were ordered to withdraw, and to return on an appointed 
day to receive the answers of the king.and Que lords. In one point, 
and that of great iti^portance, they proved successful. Two citizens, 
John Phillpot and William Walworth, merehants of London, were 
appointed treasurers to receive the monies arising from the new aid, 
of two-tenths on the towns, and tworfifteenths on^the counties, and 
to employ them solely in defraying the expenses of the war. In an- 
other point their wishes were but partially gratified. They had peti- 
tioned that eight new councillors, the great officers of state, the 
chief justices, and all the individuals admitted near the king's per- 
son, should be named by the lords, and certified to the commons in 
parliament. The lords appointed a new council of nine members to 
continue in office one year, to whom were added eight others accord- 
ing to the request of the commons *, and reserving to themselves the 
nomination of the chancellor, chamberlain, and steward of the house- 
hold during the minority^, left to the king himself the selection of 
his other companions and servants. To a third request that '' a par- 
'' liament might be holden once every year at a convenient place, 
*'' to redress delays in actions at law, and to decide finally those 
^' cases in which the judges differed in opinion," it was replied, 

(i) This speech is entered on the rolls, pro- (2) Ibid, 

bably at the demand of the duke. Rot. Varl. iii. 
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that the existing statutes should be put in execution, and the place 
of meeting be determined by the king (1). 

Before the ciose of the session Alice Ferrers was abandoned by not. 22. 
her former patron to the resentment of the commons. She was ar- 
raigned before the peers on the act passed the last year, to prohibit 
females horn s^iciting causes in the king% courts for hire and 
rewai!d ; and- was accoseA of having procured from the deceased 
monarch the rovocation of sir Nicholas Dagworth's appointment to 
an offi)ce in Ireland, and a M\ pardon for Richard Lyons, who had 
been convicted of several misdeiheaners at the prosecution of the 
commons in parliiHaaent. The prelates and lords resolved that she 
should be tried by ajury^ before a committee of the htnise, consist- 
ing of the duke of Lancaster and fbur earls. She was found guilty, 
and condemned to banishment, and the forfeiture 'Of all her lands, 
tenements, good^, and chattels (2). 

The hopes of the nation had been raised by the promises, they 
were afterwards depressed by the inactivity, of (he duke of Lancas- 
ter. That prince, who had received the whole of the last subsidy, a. d. 
Conducted an ^rmy to Bretagne, besieged the town of Si, Malo, lay aJ|.' 
during several weeks before the walls, and then returned to England 
wjttiout fighting Ihe enemy, or achieving a single conquest. The 
Scots at the same'time violated the truce, burnt BoxbCirgh, and sui^ 
prised Berwick, wid«h was soon recovered by the eati of Northum- 
berland. Several petty engagements were fought at sea : but the 
comosanders who chiefly distinguiatied themselves on either side 
proved to be private adventurers ^ Mercer, a Scot, who with a few 
ships scoured thie German ocean, an# carried off a fleet of mer- 
chantmen from the port of Scarborough ; afnd Philipot, a citizen of 
Londett, who, equipping a smalt sqtmdron at his own charge, fell in 
with Mercer, and, after a sharp engagement, look him prisoner, and 
captured siiteen Spanish vessels. Philipot was received with accla- 
mations by bis fellow citizens*, but was severely reprimanded by the 
coundl, for having presumed to levy war without the royal per- 
mission (3). 

The next parliament met at Gloucester, at a time when the minds 
of the people were soured by taxation and disappointment. On the 
introduction of the conmions into the royal presence, ttieir speaker, 

(1) Rot. Pari. iii. 6» 7- 16. During these pro- with the ^ih or inaoceiice of the pri«oner. la 
ceedings the lords appear to have acted on the the present case it consisted of sixteen knights 
principle, that hy the minority of the kiog, the and esquires of the late king's household, vrho 
right of providing for the goyemment had de- from their situation had been in the habit of 
Tf^ved «pon themselves. -wlllkessing iha conduct of Ferrers. 2. When judg- 

(2) Ibid. 12—14. lu this trial there occurred meat-was about to be pronounced, it was observed 
much whi<Ji is very repugnant to our present that the punishment in the late act extended 
notions and practice i. Not only were the depo-^ o^y to die forfeiture of goods and chatteb, not 
rations of the witnesses very unsatisfactory, but of lands and tenements. To get over the difii • 
six of the jury were examined against the ac> culty, Uie lords who had concurrfd' in passing 
cosed. It should, however, be observed, that this that act declared that it had always been their 
was consistent with the ancitot practice, which intention to include lands and tenements. Ibid, 
selected the jury from the persons supposed to (3) Wab. 211. 

be, from their ownjinowledge, the best aofjuainted 
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Oct. 20. sir James Pickering, having craved the king's indulgence, if he 
should say any thing displeasing to him Or the lords, detsUed their 
objections to the grant of a new subsidy, which were answered by 
sir Richard le Serope, the steward of the honsdhold. Emboideoed 
by their success in the last year, they now requested permisskm to 
inspect the aceounts of the treasurers, which was granted as a mat- 
ter of favour but not of right, with a protestation that it should not 
hereafler be drawn into precedent. They neit petitioned for a copy 
of the enrohnent of the tenths and fifteenths, that they might learn 
in what manner they had been raised ; and this was also granted, 
with an observation that it proceeded from the king's good pleasure, 
and not in eonsequenoe of their request. Lastly, they dehiaoded 
that six peers and prelates should be sent to their chamber to give 
them advice : but the lords refused, declaring that they would revert 
to the ancient custom of appointing a committee of their members 
to consiiit in private with a committee siniilarly appointed by the 
other house. Though the commons were repeatedly urged to the 
despatch of business, and told that by ttieir delay they added to the 
burden of those who had to pay their expenses, they proceeded lei- 
surely and with much deliberation. On inqui^, however, they 
were satisfied that the subsidy had been impartially assessed, and 
lawfully expended : their objections were silenced ^ and a new aid by 
an additionaT impost on wool, wool-fells, and skins, was cheerfully 
granted (1). 

During the war in Bv«tagne the French had successively obtained 
possession of every fortress, with the exception of Brest, which the 
duke, John de Montfort, had surrendered to Richard in exchange 
A. D. for a competent estate in England. Charles, flattering himself that 
iJi^i. he was secure of his conquest^ by a d^nitive judgment annexed the 
duchy to the French crown ; a precipitate and injudicious measure, 
which instantly awakened all the national prejudices of the Bretons. 
They combined to assert their independence, recalled their duke, 
expelled the French, and earnestly solicited assistance from England. 
A. D. The first expedition under sir John Arundel was dispersed by a 
D^; storm, in which the general and the greater part of the men at arms 
perished. A second army was raised, and placed under the com- 
tm. ™^°^ ^' ^^ ^^^ of Buckingham, the king's uncle. He crossed from 
July 21. Dover to Calais, directed his march through the heart of France, 
^ and was permitted to advance without opposition according to the 
usual policy of the enemy. But by the time he had reached the bor- 
ders of Bretagne, another, and not less singular, revolution had hap- 
pehed.. Charles died : the Bretons transferred their jealousy from the 
Sept. 16. French to their allies 5 and Montfort, after balaticing long between 
the two parties, yielded to the wishes of his subjects, and made his 

<^|) Rot. Pari. iii. 34- 38. 
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peace with Uie regency wbich goYenied t*niDce during the minority 
of Ghariea YI. The earl spent the winter in BreCagne ; and at the ^ ». 
return of spring was happy lo escape with his army Arom the per- Apr^Vi. 
tidy and hostility of the natites (1). 

The ministers had obtained ami^e grants of money in the two first 
years of this reign : in the third the expense of the war in Bretagne 
comp^ed theiki to sotioit an additional aid, and to confirm by these 
frequent appeals to the generosity of the nation that control, which 
the house of commons had lately assumed oter the public monies. 
It was no longer necessary in petition Ibr the accounts of the trea- 
sury 'j they were offered spontaneously : and in return was granted 
a capitation tax gradual^ according to each person's rank and a, ». 
estate (2). It had been cidoulated to produce abote fifty thousand Aprl'^s. 
pounds, but fhli short of half that sum \ and to supply the deficiency 
a new demand Was made upon parliaroent. The commons fenied 
their discontent in complaints. They required that the council mo. 
should be disoifteed, that the king should govern with the aid of his ''"' '^' 
usual officers, the chancellor, treasurer, keeper of the privy seal, 
chamberlain, and steward of the household, and thfft these ministers 
should be chosen in parliament. All their petitions were granted : 
even a conunittee of finance, oonsisting of lords and commoners, 
was appointed) with powers to inquire into the expenses of the royal 
houaehidd, and of the offices of government ; and into this committee 
were introduced, by a condescension hitherto unknown, three re- 
presentatives of the cities, two of them aldermen of London, and one 
an alderman of York. Mollified by so many concessions, they voted ^ 

<1) FroiM. sxvii. xuiii.- Jchriii. Murim. Cobt. 14S, t4S* 
. (2) Rot. Pari. iii. 56, 57, 5$. As the ac«l« is coriovs* 1 shall svlqoia tn ahrMginent of it. 

1. The dnkes of Lancaster and Bretagne were rated St X. 61 19 4 

t. The jastices of the king's beodi and common pUas, and the chief haron of the exche- 
iiaer 5 00 

3. An eart,an earl'swidow, and themayor of London ....'..« 4 00 

4. A faaroD, banneret, knight eqwd in estate to a baaneset, their widows, the aMermen 

of London, mayors of great towns, seneants at kw and great apprentices of the law. 2 
'S' A knight, estpure who ought to be a knight, their widows, apprentices who followed 

the law, jnrats of great towns, and great merchants ...•! 00 

6. Sufficient metdiants IS 4 

7. Bsqaires, their widows, the widows of sufftcieat iBerefaants,attanie78 at hlw ... 68 
B. Others of less estate in proportion 34 

or. ... So 
or. ... 10 

9. Eaf^aanridlMioarer for hianeirand wife 04 

10 Single man and woBien not mendicants 04 

Rot. Pail. iii. 57, 58. 

Hie dflrgy, who possessed the right of taxing Aemsdrrs, adopted a similar rate. 

Archbishops paid ...» £. 6 18 4 

Bishops and other spiritual peers 4 00 

AO having bemficesabote the yearly ^alue of S60/ 3 00 

from 100/. to 200/ ^ . 1 10 

from 66/. 1^- Ad. to 100/ 1 00 

from 40/. to 66/. 13«. 4</ IS 4 

- from 20/. to 40/. 10 

from 10/. to 20/ 5 

All other dergymea 21> 

Monks and nnns paid per head, according to the value of the houses to which they belonged , 
40</., or 20(/ , or i7d.» or 4</. Wilk. Con. iii. 141, 142. 
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a tenth and a half within the cities and berougfas, a fifleejnth and a 
hair without (1). Yet thege grants did not i>roTe sufficient to cover 

iNov. 5. the current ext)enses of the year; and when the chancellor, a few 
months later, informed then) .that one hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds were requisite to liquidate the debt of the nation, they pro- 
nounced the demand '^ outrageous and insupportable," and prayed 
the king and the lords to fix on a lower sum, and point out the leafst 
oppressive mode by which it could be raised. Three plans were 
offered to their choice : a capitation tax, or a duty on the sale of 
merchandise throughout the realm, or the imposition of a tenth or 
fifteenth after the ancient manner. A long debate ensued. The com- 
mons proposed to raise one hundred thousand pounds by the capi- 
tation tax, of which two-thirds should be paid by the laity, one-third 
by (he clergy : but the clergy replied, that they would admit of no 
invasion of their rights ; they had always enjoyed the liberty of tax- 
ing themselves, and would carefully preserve it. Let others perform 
their own duty and they would perform theirs* At last it was re- 
solved to impose a tax of three groats per head on every male and 
female of fifteen years of age : but for the relief of the poor it was 

Dec. 6. provided, that in the cities and to.wns the aggregate amount should 
be divided among the inhabitants according to their abilities, so that 
no individual should pay less than one groat, or more than sixty 
groats for himself and his wife (2)'. The parliament was immediately 
dismissed : but the collection of the tax gave occasion to an insur- 
rection, which threatened the life of the king, and the very exis*- 
tence of the government. 

At tbisperiod a secret ferment seems to have pervaded the mass 
of the people in many nations of Europe. Men were no longer 
willing to submit to the impositions of their rulers, or to wear the 
chains which had been thrown round the necks of their fathers by 
a warlike and haughty aristocracy. We may trace this awakening 
spirit of independence to a variety of causes, operating in the 
same . direction ; to the progressive improvement of society, the 
gradual diffusion of knowledge, the increasing pressure of taxa- 
tion, and above all to the numerous and lasting wars by which 
Europe had lately been convulsed. Necessity had often compelled 
both the sovereigns and nobles to court the good will of the people : . 
the burghers in the towns, and inferior tenants in the country had 
learned, from the repeated demands made upon them, to form no- 
tions of their own importance \ and the archers and foot soldiers, 
who had served for years in the wars, were, at their return home, 
unwilling to sit down in the humble station of bondmen to their for- 

• 

(i) Rot. Pari. iii. 73> 74> 75. ' inferior clerks. Conc.iii. 150. I observe that the 

(2) ^t. Pari. iii. 88 — 90. The clergy in con- commons assert on this occasion that the wealth 

▼ocatioa granted a similar tax of 6^. 8^. from all of the clergy amounted to one half of that of the 

' prelates, priests both regular and secular, and laity. Rot. Pari. iii. 90- 
nuns, and of one shilling from all deacons and 
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mer lords. In Flanders the eommons had risen against (heir count 
Louis, and had driyen him out of his dominions -, in France the po- 
pulace had talcen possession of Paris and Rouen, and massacred the 
collectors of (he revenue. In England a spirit ofdiscontent agilated 
the whole body of the Tilleins, viho remained in almost the same 
situation in which we left them at the Normanconquest. They were 
still attached to the soil, talliable at the will of the lord, and bound 
to pay the fines for the marriage of their females, to perform -custo- 
mary labour, and to render the other servile prestations incident io 
their condition. It is true that in the course of time many had ob^ 
obtained the rights of freemen. Occasionally the king or the lord 
would liberate at once all the bondmen on some particular domain, 
in return for a fixed rent to be yearly assessed on ^e inhabitants (1): 
But the progress of emancipation was slow : the improTed condition^ 
or their former fellows served only to embitter the discontent of 
those who still wore the fetters of servitude -, and in many places the 
villeins formed associations for their mutual support, and availed 
themselves of every expedient in their power to free themselves from, 
the control of their lords. In the first year of Richard's reign a com* 
plaint was laid before parliament, that in many districts they had 
purchased exemplifications out of the domesday book in the king's 
court, and under a false ialerpretalion of that record had pretended 
to be discharged of all myanner of servitude both as to their bodies 
and their tenures^ and woukl not suffer the officers of their lords 
either to levy distress, or to do juslko upon them. It was in vain 
that such exemplifications were declared of no force, and that com- 
missions were ordered for the punishment of (he rebellious. The 
villeins by their union and perseverance contrived to intimidate 
their lords, and set at defiance the severity of the law (2). To this 
resistance they were encouraged by the diffusion of the doctrines so 
recently taught by Wycliffe, that the right of property was founded 
in grace, and that no man, who was by sin a traitor to God could be 
entitled to the services of others : at the same time itinerant preachers 
sedulously inculcated the natural equality of mankind, and the ty- 
ranny of artificial distinctions ; and the poorer classes, still smarting 
under the exactions of the late reign, were by the impositions of the 
new tax wound up to a pitch of madness. Tims the materials had been 
prepared : it required buta spark to set the whole eountry in a blaze. 
It was soon discovered that tlie receipts at the treasury would fall 
short of the expected amount ; and commissions were issued to dif- 
ferent persons to inquire into the conduct of the collectors, and to i38i. 
compel payment from those who had been favoured or overlooked. 
One of these commissioners, Thomas de Bampton, sate at Brentwood May 3«. 
in Essex : but the men of Fobbings refused to answer before him ; 

(1) See for iiuUncelYew Rym. i. 204. (2) Rot. Pari. iii. 2I.'4S. Sut. of Realm, ii. a. 
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and wheD the eUef justice ot tlie conunoii pleas atlenpled to pimisli 
their contumacy, they compelled him to Qee, murdered the jurors 
and clerks of the commission, and carrying their heads upon poles, 
claimed the support of the nearest townships. In a few days all the 
commoas of Essex were in a state of insurrection, und^r the com- 
nsand of a profligate priest, who had assuitied the name of Jack 
Straw. 

The men of KMit were not long behind their neighbours in Essex. 
At Dartford one of the colleelors had demanded the fax for ft young 
girl, the daughter of a tyler. Her mother maintained thM she was 
under the age required by the statute ; and the officer was proceed- 
ing to ascertain the foct by an indecent exposure of her person, 
when her father, who had just returned from work^ with a siroke of 
his hammer beat out the offender's brains. His courage was ap- 
plauded by his neighbours. They swore that they would protect him 
from punishment, and by thread and promises secured the co'^ype- 
ration of all the tillages in the western diyision of Kent. 

Jane. A third party of insurgents was formed by the men of Grayesend, 
irritated at the conduct of sir Simon Burley. He had claimed one of 
ttie burghers as his bondman, refiised to grant htm his freedom at 
a less price than three hundred pounds, and sent him a (nlsoner to 
the castle of Rochester. With the aid of a body of insurgents Arom 
Essex ttie castle was taken, and the c(q[>tive IGberated. At Maidstone 
they appointed Wat the tyter of that town leader of the coihmons of 
Kent, and took with them an itinerant preacher of the name of John 
Ball, who for his seditious and hetenxtox harangues had been con- 
fined by order of the archbishop (1). The mayor and aldermen of 
Canterbury were compelled to swear fidelity to the good ceuse ; 9e-< 

June 10. yeral of the citizens were slain ; and five hundred joined ihete in 
theii^int^Mled march towards London, When they reached Haek- 
heath their numbers are ^id to haVe amounted to otie hundred 
thousand men. To this lawless and tumultuous multitude BaU was 
appointed preacher, and assumed for the text of his first sermon the 
following lines : 

When Adam delved and EH span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 

He told them that by nature all men were born equal ; that the 
distinction of bondage and freedom was the inyention of their op- 

(1) For these different particulars see Knygh- lifetime of areUnsliim l8l«p, wko dUA Ut 1866. 

tnn, 2633' Walsingham, 247» and Stowe, 283« By thai prelate, aJkd his successors liBoghitin and 

284. Some writers hare described BaU as one of Sudbnry, and hy sereral bishops» he had been 

WycIifFe's disciples. That he was an itinerant repeatedly excommunicated for preaching *' er- 

preacher, and that he declaim^ with equal *< rors» and schisms, and scandals against the 

vehemence against the clergy, is certain. But be " pope, the archbishops, bishops, and clergy." 

was rather the precursor, as he is styled by See Wilkins, Cone, iii.64. 152- when, however, 

Knyghton, (2644. 2655* ) than the follower of WydifTe began to dogmatize, he adopted some 

'Wycliffe; for he took up the profession of an of the doctrines of the new teacher, and ingrafted 

itinerant preacher long before, even daring the them on his own. Wals. 27S* 
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pressors, and contrary (p the tiews oC their Creator ; that Ood now 
offered them the means of recoTcfring their liberty, and that, if tbef 
continued slafes, the Mame must rest with themselves-, that it was 
necessary to dispose of the archbishop, the earls and barons, the 
judges, lawyers, and questmongers ; and that when the distinction 
of ranks was abolished, all would be free, because all would be of the 
same nobility, and of equal authoritjr. His discourse was receited 
with shouts of applause by his infatuated hearers, who promised to 
make him, in defiance of his own doctrines, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and chancdlor of the realm (1 ). 

By letters and messengers the knowledge of these proceedings 
was carefully propagated through the neighbouring counties. Every- 
where the people had been prepared ; and in a few days the flame 
spread ih>m the southern coast of Kent to the right bank of ttie 
Huniber (2). In all pkices the insurgents regokirly pursued the 
saHM course. They pillaged the manors of their lords, demolished 
the houses, and burnt the court rolls ; cut off the heads of every 
justice, and lawyer, and juror, who fell into their hands ; and swore 
all others to be true to king Richard and the commons ; to admit of 
no king of the name of John (3); and to oppose all taxes but fif- 
teenths, the ancient tallage paid by their fathers. The members of 
the council saw with astonishment the sudden rise, and rapid spread 
of the insurrection ; and bewildered by their fears and ignorance, 
knew not whom to trust, or what measures to pursue. ^ 

The first who encountered the rabUe on Blackheath was the prin- 
cess of Wales, the king's mother, on her return from a pilgrimage 
to Canterbury. She liberated herself from dpnger by her own ad- 
dress ^ and a few kisses from '^ the fair maid of Kent" purchased Jane n. 
the protection of the leaders, and secured the respect of their f(d- 
lowers. She was permitted to join her son, who with his cousin 
Henry earl of Derby, Simon archbishop of Canterbury and chan- 
cier, sir Robert Males master of the knights of St. John and 
treasurer, and about one hundred seijeants and knights had left the 
castle of Windsor, and repaired for greater security to the tower of 
London. The next morning the king in his barge descended the June u. 
river to receive the petitions of the insurgents. To the number of 
ten thousand, with two burners of St. George, and sixty pennons^ 
they waited his arrival at Rotherhithe ; but their horrid yells and 

(l) Walft. 2TS. Aecofding to Straw's confes- seired. Sone of them are in rliyaie, contafinm* 

sion after faU condemnation, Uie leaders at lAubk- enigmatical or cant expressions, and are signed 

Iwath secretly datermiiied to get possession Of tke 1^ Jakke Milner, Jak Carter* Jak Treweman, 

persMiof the yooag king, that they might appear prohably feigned names, and by Jon Balle. See 

to act under his authority; to destroy all the them inKnyghton, 2537. and Stowe, 394. 

priyileged orders in the church and state, pre- (3) Rot. Pari, iii. 99. Nollam regem qui vo- 

serring only the mendicant friars to perform Uie caretor Joannes, iJInding to the duke of Lan- 

offices of religion; dieft to make away with the cakter, who was belteTed to exercise the royal 

kmg Umsclf, and to appoint kings of the com* authority under the name of his nephew, and 

mons in every county. See it in Walsingham, thereforeregardedas the author of the tax. Wals. 

W5. 248. 

(S) Several of these letters hare been pre- 
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UDCoutti appearance so intimidated his attendants, Ibat instead of 
permitting liim to land, they took advantage of the tide, and re- 
turned with precipitation (1). Tyler and Straw, irritated by this 
disappointment, led their men into Southwark, where they demo- 
lished the houses belonging to the marshalsea and the king's bench, ' 
while another party forced their way into the palace of the arch- 
bishop at Lambeth, and burpt the Itimtture with the records be- 
longing to the chanoery. 

June 13. The next morning they were allowed to pass in small companies, 
according to their differeni townships, over the bridge into the 
city. The popul&ce joined them \ and as soon as they had regaled 
themselves at the cost of the richer inht^itants, the work of devas- 
tation commenced. They demolished Newgate, and liberated the 
prisoners ^ plundered and destroyed the magnificent palace of the 
Savoy , belonging to the dukeof Lancaster ; burnt the Temple with the 
books and records ; and despalched a party to set fire to the house 
of the knights hospitallecs at Gtepkenweil, which had been lately 
built by Sir Robert Hales. To prove, however, that they had no 
views of private emolument, a prodamation was issued, forbidding 
any one to secrete part of the plunder *, and so severely was the pro- 
hibition enforced, that the plate was hammered and cut into small 
pieces, the precious, stones were beaten to powder, and one of the 
rioters, who had conaealed a silver cup in his bosom, was imme- 
diately thrown with his prize into the river (2). To every man whom 
they met they put the question, '^ With whom boldest thou?'' and 
unless he gave the proper answer, ^' With king Richard and the 
^^ commons,'' he was instantly beheaded. But the principal objects 
of their cruelty were the natives of Flanders. They dragged thirteen 
Flemings out of one church, sevedteen oQt of another, and thirty- 
two out of the Yintry, an^ sitruck off their heads with shouts of 
triumph and exult^ioq. In the evening, wearied with the labour of 
the day, they dispersed through the streets, and indulged in every 
kind of debauchery (3). 

During this night of suspense and terror, the princess of Wales 
held a council with the ministers in the Tower. The king's uncles 
were absent ; the garrison, though perhaps able to defend the place, 
w^ too weak to put down the insurgents ; and a resolution was 
taken to try the influence of promises and concession. In the morn- 

juae 14. ing the Tower-hill was seen covered with an immense multitude, 
who prohibited the introduction of provisions, and with loud cries 
demanded the beads of the chancellor and treasurer. In return, a 
herald ordered them, by proclamation, to retire to Mile-end,, where 

(1) " Wken (hey perceiircd his barge/' nys been rebuilt by Henry duke of Lancaster. It 
Froissart, '< they set up such diouts and cries, as -was the most magnificent palace in England.. 
'* if all the devils in hell had ^en in their com- Ibid. 

<« pany." Froiss. Uz. (3) Wals. 252. Stowe, 285- 288. 

(2) Wals. 219. Knyght. 2635. The Saroy had 
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tbe king wouidassenl to all their demaDds. Ifnmedialely (he gates 
were thrown open : Richard with a few unarikied attendants rode 
forward^ the best inlentioned ot the crowd followed htm ; and at 
Mile*eitd he . saw himself surrounded with sixty thousand peti- 
tioners. Their demands were reduced * lo four ; the abolition of 
stof^rj'^ the reduction of the rent of land to four pence the acre; 
the free liberty of buying and seUing in all f^irs and markets ; and 
a general pardon for past offences. A charter to that efftet was en- 
grossed for each parish and township : during the night thirty 
clerks were en^lc^ed in trianseribfng a sufficient nufuber of copies ; 
they were sealed and de)i?ered ki- the morning^ and the whole 
body, consisting chiefly of tbe .m^n of Essex an^ Hertfordshire, re- 
tired bea^ng the kfng's basner, as a token (hat they were under his 
psetection (1). 

But Tyler and Straw had formed other and more ambitious de- 
signs. The moment the king was gone, they rushed at the head of 
four hundred men -into the Tqwer. The archbishop, who had just 
celebrated mass, sir Robert Hales, William Apuld<M*e, (he king's 
confessor, Leggdhe farmer of the tax (2), and tbree of his asso^ 
ciales, were seized, and led to immediate execution (3). As no op- 
position w^s offered, Ihey searched every part of the Tower, burst 
into the private apartment of tbe princess, and probed her bed with 
their swords. She fainted ^ and was carried by her ladies to the 
river, which >he crossed in a covered barge. The royal wardrobe^ 
a house in Carter-lane, was selected for her residence (4). 

The king joined his miother at the wardrobe ; and ttienexl morn- 
ing as he rode through Sroilhfield, with sixty horsemen, encoun- 
tered Tyler at the head of twenty ^howsand insurgents. Three 
different charters had been sent to that demagogue, who contemp- 
tuously refiised them all. As soon as he saw Richard, he made a Jun« is. 
sign to his followers to halt, and boldly rode up to the king. A con- 
versation immediately began : Tyler, as he talked, affected to play 
with his dagger ^ at last he laid his hand on the bridle of his so- 
vereign ^ but at the instant Walworth theiord mayor, jealous of his 
design, plunged a short sword into his throat. He spurred his 
horse, rode about a dozen yards, fell to the ground, and was de- 
spatched by Robert Standish one of the king's esquires. The in- 
surgents who witnessed the transaction drew their bows to revenge 
the fail of their leader, and Richard would inevitably have lost his 
life^ had he not been saved by his own intrepidity. Galloping up 
to (he archers, he exclaimed ; ''What are ye doing, my lieges? 
''Tyler was a traitor. Come with me, and I will be your leader." 

(l) Rym. vii. 3l7> point *of a lance, and fixed on London bridge. 

(2^ See Knyght. 2633. 263S. That it might be the better known, ihe hat or 

(3; In Walsinghammaybeseena long account bonnet worn by him wias nailed to the skull, 

of the death of the archbishop, p. 250. His head V/'iVl. Cone. iii. 153. 

viras'carricd in triumph through the street on the (4) Froiss. lix. 
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WaveriQg and disconcerled, they followed bhn into the fields at 
IdiDgtoB *, whither a force of one thousand men at arms, which had 
been collected by the lord mayor and sir Robert Rnowles, hastened 
to protect the young king ; and the insurgents faUtng on their knees 
begged for mercy. Many of the royalists demanded permission to 
punish them for their past excesses : but Richard firmly reftised, 
ordered the suppliants to return to (heir homes, and by proclama- 
tion forbade under pain of death any stranger to pass the night in 
the city (1). 

On the southern coast the excesses of the insurgents reached as 
far as Winchester *, on the eastern, to Beverley and Scarborough (2) : 
and, if we reflect that in every place they rose about the same tiaoM», 
and uniformly pursued the same system, we may discover reason 
to suspect that they acted under the direction of some acknowledged 
though invisible leader. The nobility and gentry, intimidated by 
the hostility of tbehr tenants, and distressed by contradictory reports, 
sought securily within the fortifications of their castles (3). The 
only man who behaved with promptitude and resolution, was 
Henry Sp^ser the young and warlike bishop of Norwich. In the 
counties of Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon, tranquiHity was 
restoredaod preserved by this singular prelate, whosuccessively exer- 
cised the offices of general, judge, and priest. In complete armour 
he always led his followers to the attack ^ after the battle he sat in 
judgment on his prisoners ; and before execution he administered 
to them the aids of religion (4). But as soon as the death of Tyler, 
and the dispersion of the men of Kent and Essex were known, thou- 
sands became eager to display their loyalty ; and knights and es- 
quires fr(Mn every quarter poured into London to offer their services 

June 30. to tho Uug. At thc hcad of forty thousand horse, he published pro- 
clamations, revoking the charters of manumission which he had 

July 2. granted, commanding the villeins to perform their usual services, 
and prohibiting illegal assemblies and associations (5). In several 
parts the commons threatened to renew the horrors of the late 
tumult in defence of their liberties : but the approach of the royal 
army dismayed the disaffected in Kent ; the loss of five hundred 
men induced the insurgents of Essex to sue for pardon -^ and nu- 
merous executions in different counties effectually crushed the spirit 
of resistance. Among the sufferers were Lister and Westbroom, 

(l) The history of this insurrection has been him on his return. Other reports stated that his 
transmitted to us» with many vaiiations in the enemies acted under the cominands of the king* 
minor circumstances, by Wakingham, 247— Who had always feared, and now sought to pre- 
378> KnyghtOB, 263S^2M4> and Froissart, lyii rent, his ambitioa. AU these reports were njise 
•— Ixii. ( qus de facto faisa eraat. Knyght. 3644 ) : but 
(p) Rot. fail. 5 Rich. II. 83. 95. they induced his officer^ at Pcmuretto refuse him 
(3) The duke of Lancaster was at this time admission to his dudiess, and the earl of North- 
negotiating with the Scots on the borders. Besides umberland to exclude him from the castle of 
the destruction of his property at the Savoy, re- Bamhorough. He retired to Edinburgh, till he 
ports were brought to him that the same excesses was honourably recalled by his nephew. Knyght. 
had been committed itt his castles of Leicester 3640—2642. 
and Tutbury ; and that two bodies, of ten thous- (4) Wab. 263, 264 . 
and men each, were lying in wait to intercept (S) Rym. irii.Sl6. 
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who bad lesuin^. (be tiUe aqd aultority of kings in Norfoft and 
Suffolk, and Straw and Ball, ftbe ilinerant preaebars, wbo bave bee& 
already aiOQiioQed, and whose sen»OQs were supposed lo bare 
kindled and nourisbed the iosurreotion (1). 

Wheo Ihe parliament met, the two bouses were informed by the not. 9. 
ebancellor, that the king bad reifoked. the charters of emancipation, 
which he had been coii4)eUed to grant to the TiUeios : but at the 
same lime wished to submit to their eonsideration, whether it 
might not be wise to abolish the state of bondage aHogelher. The 
minds of (he great proprietors w^re not, however, prepared for (he 
adaption of so liberal a measure ^ and both lords and commons 
unanimously replied, (hat no man eould deprite them of the sei^ 
vices of their villeins without their consent -, that they had never 
given ttiat consent, and never would be induced to give it, either 
through persuasion or violence. The king yielded to their ob- 
stinacy ; and the charters were repealed by authority of parlia- 
ment (2). The commons next deliberated, and presented their pe- 
titions. They attributed the insurrection to the grievances suffered 
by the people from, l"". The purveyors, who were said to have 
exceeded all (heir predecessors in insolence and extortion ; 2^. From 
the ni^aeity of (he royal officers in the chancery, and exchequer, 
and the courts (^ king's bench and comnM>n pleas; 3^. From the 
banditti, called maintainers, who, in different counties, supported 
themselves by plunder, and arming in defence of each other, set at 
deflance all (he provisions of the law (3) ; and, 4"". FVom the re- 
peated aids and taxes, which had impoverished the people, and 
proved of no service to the nation. To silence these complaints, a 
commission of inquiry was appointed : the courts of law and (he 
king's household were subjec(ed to regulations of reform ; and se- 
vere orders were published for the immediate suppression of illegal 
associations (4). But the demand of a supply imduced a very in- 

(1) Knygbt. 2648'- Wab. M6- 268. When who oj^MMed them, compeHed the others to pay 

TiesUiao, ooe oi the judges, tried the insurgents ransoms for their liberty, and attended the courts, 

at St. Alban's, he uaqpaBneled three juries of where pleas were held, in such numbers as to in> " 

iwelire mea each.. The first was oideied to pre- timidate witnesses, juries, and judges. But of all 

sent all whom they Vnaw to be the chiefs of the the maintainers those of Cheshire and Lancashire 

taumlt, the sec«»d gave their opinion on the were the most feared. They often made inroads 

presentatiDn of the first, and the third pronounced into the neighbouring counties to the distance of 

the verdict of guilty or not guilty. It does not 100 miles. One of their great objects was to - 

appear that witnesses were examined. The juries carry off the daughters of men of property. Each 

spoke from their personal knowledge. Thus each captive was of course made the pretended wife 

oooTict waa eondemned on the oaths of thirty>six of one of the party ; and a message was sent to 

men. Wals. 276. At first, on account of the her parents, advising them of her marriage, and 

mukitode of executions, the condemned were requiring them to send her fortune to the hus- 

Beheaded : afterwards ^uey were hanged and left Iwnd under the peril of their liTes. 'When this 

on the gibbet as objects of terror : but as tbeir was obtained, the upfortunale female was gene- 

bodies were removed by their friends, the king rally restored to her family, but with an admoni- 

ordered them to be hanged in chains; the first tion, that if any person ill^reated her on account 

instance in which I have met with express men- of what had passed, the offender should forfeit 

tion of the practice. Wab. 278. According to his life. As the king's writs did not run in the 

Holinsbed the executions amounted to 1^00- county palatine, these miscreants were protected 

(2^ Rot. Pari. iii. 99, I06. from prosecutions brought against them for 

(3) The existence of the maintainers is a glar- crimes committed in other parts. See the roIls» 

iog proof of the inefficient administration of iii. 42. 62. 81- Stat, of Realm, ii. 9.27. 

justice at this period. They United in brge bodies, (4) Ibid . 1 00— 1 02 . 
plundered extensive districts, put to death those 
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teresUng aUercation. The commons refused, on the ground that 
the imposition of a new tax would goad the people to a second in- 
surrection. They found it, however, necessary to request of the 
king a general pardon for all illegal acts committed in the suppres- 
sion of the insurgents, and received for answer, that ii was custom- 
ary for the commons to makeiheir grants before the king bestowed 
his favours. When the subsidy was again pressed on their attention, 
tbey replied, that they should take time to consider of it, but were 
told that the king would also take lime to consider of their petition. 

Dec. 13. At last they yielded : th» tax upon wool, wool-fells, and leather 

was continued for five years (1); and in return a general pardon was 

granted for all loyal subjects, who had acted illegally in opposing 

the rebels, and for the great body of the insurgents, who had been 

AD. misled by the declamations of the demagogues (2). This favour, 

jlnfla. however, was said to have been granted on occasion of the king's 
approaching marriage, and at the intercession of his intended 
queen, Aune of Bohemia. She was the daughter of the emperor 
Charles lY., and sister of Winceslaus, king of the Romans ; a prin- 
cess of great accomplishments, and of still greater virtue, who 
during the twelve years of their union possessed the affections of 
her husband, and after her death was long remembered by the 
people under the appellation of the ''good queen Anne.'' 

A. D. While the principal nations of Europe were^ (bus agitated by 

jan^^i's. Popul^'* iumults thc christian world had been thrown into confusion 

by the opposite pretensions of two competitors for the papacy. 

Gregory XL, about seventy years after his predecessors had fixed 

their residence in France, retorned, against the unanimous advice of 

A D. the cardinals,. to Rome. At his death three-fourths of the sacred college 

mI^ 27. consisted of Frenchmen -, and the Romans, jealous of their pre- 

* • • ■ • 

(1) ThsA the tax upon woo) might not by re- to the lords to leave^the business to the merchants, 
petition be at length claimed as a right, they , "■ for they understood such affairs better than 
inserted the following clause in the grant. Com- ** any other estate.in-\he realm." A committee of 
bien qe riens n'y ad le Roi es dites subsides fourteen <merdiants from the lower house was ap> 
sinoun par lour grant. 104- pointed^ who, afl^r repeated consultations, re- 

(2) Ibid. 103. At first several towns were ported, that on former occasions merchants, who 
excepted : but on the representation pf the com- had le^it money to the crown, had been ruined by 
mons it was extended to all but Bury St. Ed- malicious prosecutions, under pretence that they 
munds, p. Ii8> Many individuals were also had defrauded their sovereign; that the expe- 
excepted by name from the cities of London, rienceof the past was a sufficient warning to them 
Winchester, and Canterbury, and the counties of to refuse loans of money to the crown on any con- 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Kent, Essex, Hertford, Middle- sideration ; but that, if the lords and commons 
sex, Sussex, and Somerset. They amounted to would advance to the king the sum required 
286. Ibid. 111. The other proceedings of this (40,000/.) ^^ merchants would lend an equal sum 
parliament are highly interesting, as they point to them on their respective securities. This was 
out to posterity the original cause of loans to the not accepted, and the parliament was dissolved, 
public on pariiamentaij security. A grant, con- Rot. Pari. iii. 123. Afterwards, however, when it 
tinuing the duty on wool, wdbl-fells, and leather, was found that the crown, by the vexatious pro- 
for four years, had been made to the king, that ceedings mentioned by Uie comnuttee, had de- 
he might undertake an expedition into France, feated its own purpose, and that no money could 
To raise money on the credit of this grant, he be borrowed by the king on his own credit, mi- 
called a council of merchants, those of London nisters'were obliged to solicit the aidofparlia- 
by themselves, and two or three from every town ment ; and the reader will, in the next reign, wit- 
in England. They replied that it would be ne- nessthe whole legislature join in giving sufficient 
cessary to have the security of parliament, in security to tliose who were willing to advance 
consequence a new parliament was called (2nd money for the public service. 

Aug. 1382). The knights of the shires proposed 
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pondcrance, surrouoded Ihe cpncla?e, and with the most alarming 
menaces demanded an ItaHan pope. To appease (hem the arch- Apr. 19. 
bishop of Bari was chosen, and assumed (he name of Utban YI. 
Por some mon(hs to exercised the pontifical authority wKbbut bp* 
posilion; but his» severity alienated his friends, .and irrHa(ed his 
enemies^ the French cardinals seceded to Ana^i^ and under pre- 
tence that the former election had been made through the influence 
of terror, another pontiff was chosen, the cardinal of GeneVa,''witD 
callfMi himself Clement VII. Clement was immediately aekiiow- sept.21. 
(edged by France, and the alKes of France, the khigs of Scotland, 
SpaiB, Sicily, and Cyprus \ England and th^ rest of Europe con** 
tinued in their obedience to Urban. iVom Rome and 'Avignon, 
their respective residences, (he (wo pontiffs launched their ana- 
themas, and preached up crusades against one another. For the 
latter purpose Urban had invested the warlike bishop of Norwich 
with extraordinary powers; and the king^s council encouraged the 
plan with the intention of directing (he expedition against France : 
for the war with that monarch was still continued, though of late 
years it had been confined on both sides to a few predatory in- 
cursions by land, and the capture of merchant vessels at sea. With ▲. ». 
the consent of parliament a contract was signed between the king ^^\ 
and the bishop : ttie former engaged to contribute the produce of a 
fifteenth lately grafted by the laity towards the e^fpense of the 
enterprise; and the latter to serve against France for the space of 
a year with two thousand five hundred men at arms', and an equal 
number of atchers (1 ). It was determined that the first ebject of (he 
army should be to aid the citizens of Ghent, who after the great 
battle of Rosebecque, apd the reduction of Flanders, still bade 
defiance to the power of their count and of his patron, ihe* king of 
France. The prelate took Gravelines by assault; defeated an army a. ». 
of twelve thousand men ; entered Dunkirk with the fugitives \ and \^l^: 
became master of the coast as far as Siuys. Had he been assisted, 
as he had reason to expect, this promising commencement might 
have terminated successfully. A numerous body of men at arms 
was indeed assembled at Dover : but the duke of Lancaster, whose 
offers had been rejected by parliament, and who enned the progress 
of his rival, is said to have detained them on the coast ; and the 
bishop waa joined by none but needy and desperate adventurers, 
who perplexed his counsels, and controlled him in the command. 
To satisfy their wish of plunder, and comply with the request of 
the citizens of Ghent, he undertook the siege of of Ypres. The place 
was long and valiantly defended : 4he king of France approached 
with twenty thousand men at arms ; t&e men of Ghent retired -,, and 
ttie English, in a state of mutiny, fled before the arrival of the 

<|) Rot. Part. iii. 145. 147. 

Iff. 2 
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enemy.. A part Ufok posgessiOD of Boorbourg : and having repelled 
the first assault of the pursuers, (^taioM permission lo retire with 
their booty to Calais. The bishop threw himself into Gravelines; 
and/ afler a short defence, demolished the fortifications, and re- 

Oct. 96. turned lo England (1). Bui here his bad success exposed him to the 

persecqtlon of his enemies. He was accused in parliament of having 

received a bribe of eighteen thousand franks ofgoldflrom the enemy, 

and of having broken his conlract with the king by returning before 

the twelve months of his service were expired. From the first of 

.these charges he cleared himself to the satisfaction of his judges ; 

.but when he attempted to justify his return by the necessity of the 

A. B. case, his defence was not admitted. He had brought, it was replied, 

^^^^ that pecessity on himself by his own neglect or imprudence ; and 

was therefore condemned to lose his temporalities, till such time as 

Mar. 6. he had paid the full damages to the king. Besides the bishop, four 
of the principal knights^ who had joined in the expedition, were ar- 
raigned on a charge of having sold the stores and provisions to the 
enemy ror twenty thousand franks, and were condemned to pay that 
sum into the exchequer, and to remain in prison till they should 
make their peace with their sovereign (2). 

Before we proceed to the subsequent transactions of this reign, it 
will be proper to resume the history of Wycliffe. The insurrection 
of the commons had created a strong prejudice against the new 
doctrines of that reformer* It may be, that the itinerant preachers 
had improved t>n the lesson^ of their master : but, if we can believe 
the assertions of the contemporary writers, we must admit, that 
their sermons were calculated to awaken in the people a spirit of 
discontent and insubordination, and lo bring into contempt the 
established authorities, both in church and state. A few week^ 
before the death of the late king, eighteen propositions, selected 
fcom the works and lectures of Wy€l\ffe, and relating to the tem- 
poral possessions of the church, and the use of ecclesiastical cen- 
A. B. ^uresy had been laid before Gregory XI. : and about the end of the 

jAa^22 y^**' ^" consequence of the papal letters, the rector of Lutterworth 
was summoned to explain his opinions in the presence of the pri- 

Dee. 38. matc^ aud of the bishop of London (3). To prepare for the day of 
trial, he first published a defence of part of his doctrine, in lan- 
guage the most bold and infiammatory. Soon afterwards he com- 
posed a second apology, in which, tliough he assumed a more 
moderate tone, he avowed his willingness to shed his blood in the 
defence of his assertions. There is,. however, reason to believe, that 
the new aiiostle was in no ha&le lo grasp the crown of martyrdom. 

I 

(l) Wals. 898— 30S. Knyght. 0671* 3673. was misinformed as to the real object of the ex- 
Rymer, vii. 873. 383. 885. 391. 398. 399. pedition. 

Froiss. li. Ixr. Froissartmay be accurate in his (2) Rot. Pari. iii. 133 — 158. Rjm. vii. 434— 
account of the sieges and battles, but it is evident 437. 

from the roUa and docoments in Rymer, that he (3) Wals. 301—304. Lewi8» 354—265. Wilk. 

Coil. ill. U6, 117. 133. 
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At his trial he exhibited to (he prelates the same paper« foul iHth 
iHiiiierDiis correctiODS and improTements. Itl)egiDS with a profes- 
sion of his readiness to submif to the correction of the church, and 
a revocation of whaleyer he may have taught contrary to the doc- 
trine of Christ. He then .proceeds to notice the several propositions, 
which he explains, qualifies, and defends: but occasionally, to 
impart to them something like a rational meaning^ is compelled 
to make use of quflsbles and evasions, which seem unworthy of a 
sensible or of an honest man (1). This paper, however, such as it 
might be, was admitted by the bishops as orthodox; and its author 
was dismissed with an order to abstain from the use of language so 
calculated to perplex and mislead the ignorant. By some, it Is said, 
ttiat the two bishops were intimidated by a message fh)m the prfn- 
cess.of Wales : by WyclHTe himself his escape was considered and 
celebrated as a triumph (2). 

From this period, till the insurrection of the commons, the reator 
of Iiutterworth employed himself in directing the operations of ttte 
j)oor priests, and gradually turned his attacks flrom the possessions 
to the doctrines of the church. As soon as tranquillity was restored, a. >. 
the bishop of London succeeded the primate, who had beeft nvir- M.y it. 
dered; and one of his first measures was to call a synod of divines, 
in which four-and-twenty opinions, zealously inculcated by the 
new preachers, were censured; ten as heretical, fourteen as er-^ 
roneous, and of dangerons tendency (3)« It chanced that, while the 
synod was sitting, an earthquake shook the metropolis : a circum- 
stance, which the policy, or the fanaticism, of Wycliffe converted 
into a proof of 'his doctrine.— ^' The erih tren^blide,'' he vnltes, 
^^ fbr they put an heresie. upon €rist and the seyntes in hevyne. 
'^Fay (faith) land, mannus voice answeryde for God, als it did 
" in tyme of his passione, whan he was dampnyde to bodely 

defh (4).^' From this condemnation hb appealed to the protection 



c« 



(1) Tkiis, for exanmle, ke luid t«a|^t that pMMd. Tke fint^bT^ aoHM wrMtn dsMribed m 

*' duuten of perpetoal inheritance were impos- the last - ** the answer to a mottoj doctor" — 

** ailile, that God hfanseli^ eoaU not giTe to men bean erUience oa the rery fa^ of it» that h was 

'* c|Til possessions for erer." He now declared composed jost after the arrival of the balls, and 

that b^'die words *< for erer/'heineant after the the appointment of the delegates. Hie other two 

rinions were therefore are apdofies in defence of his opinions which 



day of iodgnaent. His opjnions were therefore are apolfkgi< 

consonant to the first principles of religion, and had been censored by the ]p6p<>, accompanied 

•did not dBfeet etvil posaessions at present. Again, with certain glosses and ooahfieatioas whicU art 

he had taught &at " if there was a God, temporal calculated to remore or dugttlse what was most 

*' hifdk might lawfully and meritorionsly Uke offensive in them.* One of them is caHed '« oli- 

*< away worldly goods from a deUni|aentcharch." " qnalis responsio ad bnllam," and wcitten in a 

He protested that by this doctrine it was not his tone of boldness and defiance : the other is more 

memtdng that temporal lords might Uke away moderate in its langnage, and more ewolpatnry 

soch goods of th(pir own authority ; but that if in its explanation. To whom the first was ad- 

dMf« w«fe a God, he was almighty t if Iw was dressed or presented, is unknown : from its title 

afanighty, he had the power to command tam- and tone I should think that it was written to be 

poralkwdsto take away the goods of the chnrcli ; circulated in the university : the other was prc- 

andif he should command them, then they might sented to the delegatas, and appears to hare 

do it lawfully and meritoriously. There are many bsen accepted by them as satisfactory. The last 

other oxphinations of a similar nature. .Wals. may be seen in WaUingham (206); all three in 

206, 9»T. Lewis ( SlS, 319 J. For a different arrangement, 

(3) I have no doubt that Lhave placed the consult Mr. Vaoghan's Wydifte, i. 3S7. 

three writings put forth by Wycliffe about this (3) Wilk. Cone. iii. 157- 

time in the order in which they originally ap- (4) Knygfat. 2650. 
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laiM SO. of the duke of Lancaster, by his disciples Hereford and Rapyngdon ; 
but that prince rejected the application \ the messengers themselves 
were compelled, after some tergiversation, to recant (1)-, and a 

July 13. royal mandate was sent to Oxford, suspending Wycliffe from the 
office of leaching, and ordering all his works to be seized and 
forwarded to the archbishop in their existing state, without erasure 
or alteration (i). Unwilling, however, to bend to the stonpii he 
sought to shelter himself under the protection of the parliament; 
and presented a petition '^ for the maintenance of the christiaD 
. ^' faith,'' by which he artfully endeavoured to array in favour of 
his tenets (he passions and prejudices of the nation. He prayed, 
that the error of those, who had condemned the doctrine of the 
itinerant preachers, might be amended and published : that Christ's 
own doctrine respecting (he eucharist might be openly (aught ii> 
the churcfies ; that the members of the religious orders might have 
full^liberiy to secularize themselves : that tithes might be applied to 
those purposes only, for which they were ordained by God's l||w, 
and (he pope's law ; and that no more taxes should be laid upon 
the people; but that (he wants of the nation should be Supplied 
from the incomes of delinquent clergymen, and the superfluous 
revenues of^the church, which were in reality the patrimony of the 
poor (3). 

In this petition he was partially successful. Immediately after 
the synod, (he bishops had procured an act of parliament, which 
stated" that, whereas several persons under the mask of extraordi- 
nary sanctity and in a parjicular sort of garb, went from place (o 
place, preached wkhout authori(y in churches, church-yards, fairs 
and markets. Inculcated false doctrines, excited dissensions between 
the d^erent estates, prevailed on the people to support them by 
open mrce, and refused td obey the citations of their ordinaries; the 
sheriff^ should be bound, oa the certification of the prelates, in the 
chancery, to arrest such offenders and their abettors, and to confine 
them till they were willing to plead in the ecclesiastical courts. On 
the representation of the qotnmons, that this act had been passed 
without . their consent, and (hat they did /lot mean to subject 
themselves Ko the jurisdiction of the prelates in any other manner 
than (hek* ancestors had been, it was repealed with the approbation 
of the king and the.lords (4). But Wycliffe's success ended here. 
His appeal on doctrinal matters, from a spiritual to a lay tribunal, 
scandalized $ome of his mos.t powerful partisans ; and the duke of 
Lancaster, hastening to Oxford, advised him to submit to the 
judgment of his ordinary. He reluctantly assented, read a confes- 
sion of faith in presence of the primate and the bishops of Lincoln^ 

(l) The whole process* with the evasions, the (3} Rym. vii. 363. 

excoannunicatiou and recantation of Hereford (3) Wals. 283. MS. C. C. C. apnd Lewis, p. 87. 

and Rapyngdon, may bes<ien ih Wilkins, Cone. (4) Rot. Pari. fli. 124. f4l. Gascoigne apud 

ill. 160—166, 167, and Knyght. 2655, Lewis, 286. Lei. Coll. iii. 409. 
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Norwich, Worcesfer, London, Salisbury, and Hereford, and retiring 
to tbe rectory of LuUerwortti, was suffered (o remiAn there without 
farther molestation. Two jfears afterwards, as he was assisting at 
the mess of his curate on t^e feast of the innocents, at (he moment 
of the eletation of the host, a stroke of apoplexy dleprived him of the 
use of his tongue, and of nost of his limbs. He lingered two days, 
and expired at the close of the year 1384 (1). 

Before I proceed, I may be allowed to add a fe^ particulars 
respecting the character and sentiments of this 'extraordinary man. 
Exemplary in his mofals, he declaimed agiinst vice with the 
frecKlam and severity of«n apostle : but, whether it were policy or 
prejudieo, he directed his bitterest invectives almost exclusively 
against the clergy. His itinerant priests formed indcred an hon- 
ourable exception : they were true evangelical preachers : but the 
rest, the pope, bishop^,* dignitaries, and the whole body of 
^^ clerks possessioners,'^ were no belter than liars and fiends, 
hypocrites and traitors, heretics and antichrists. That nlany among 
them, as must afWays happen in old and wealthy establishments, 
may have deserved some of these appellations, is probaBly true ; 
but the zeal of the new apostle could make no discrimination; and 
he determined to lay the axe to what he deemed the root of ihc 
evil, their worldy possessions. He contended that they were bound 
%o lead a life of poverty in imitation of their roaster (2) : that their 
temporalities were given to theni lol)e employed to the honour of 
Ood ; and, therefore, might be lawfully taken away, as sooa as 
they were diverted to any other purpose (3)« that to payJilhes and 
dues to an incumbent, who spent his im^omc in vanity and luxury, 
was to co-operate in his sins : and that secular lords were not only 
permitted, bul*bound, under pain of damnation, to deprive of its 
possessions a ehurch habitually delinquent (4). It will not excite 
surprise, if invectives so coarse, and doctrines so prejudicial to 
their interests, alarmed and irritated the clergy. They appealed for 
protection to the king and the pontiff : but though their reputation 
and fortunes'were at stake, they sought not to revenge themselves 
on their adversary, but were content with an order for his removal 
from the university to reside on his own living. If the reader allot 
to him the praise of courage, he cannot refuse to them the praise 
of moderation. 



(i) Wood, Ant. bxon. l89. ^dienna, cmn debeot de sqa stnlthia poBoitere. 

(2) Apud Lewis, p. 393. He mainYained that et satisfjcere pro pecrato, w> Cbristi ecdesiam 
ilie man, who taaght it to be lawful td endow macularant. Trial, iv. 18. Yet h« afterwards at- 
cfaurchinen, was the greatest of heretics and anti- teuipted tp explain it away. " If this be errour, 
christf. Trialog. iv. 15. His seven arguments in " as they seyn falsy, then the king and secular 
favour of diis doctrine were answered by Wood- *' Lords may take no farthing ne fartliing worth 
ford. Farcical, rer. expetend. i. 331 — 330. '* fro a worldly clerk, Iho be ow^ him and his 

(3) Wydiffe's explanation apud Lewis, 335. " liege n^n nevtt so much |;ood, and may well 
^f^' ** paye it and wole not." Great sentence of cursQ 

(4) Dictmus non sohtm quod illis licet hoc fa- expounded, apud Lewi;i, p. 90. 
cere, sed quod debent sob poena damnationis 
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Oil maoy poinU ef doclriDo il is ool easy to ascertain the real 
seoliments of Ihds reformer. In common with other religious io- 
Dovatprs, heclaiined the twofold privilege ofchaiigiiig bisopiuioos 
at will, and of being infallible in every change : and when ha found 
it expiklieiit to dissemble, could so qualify his doctrines with condi- 
tions, or explain diem away by distinctiops, as to give an appearance 
of innocence to tenets of the qpost mischievous tendency. For Ae 
church as it originally existed) and as it continued to exist for a 
thousand years,'iie professed the most uuH'igned veneration. It was 
then pi^re in doctrine, perfect in discipline, and free from the con- 
tagion of avarice. But at the 'expiration of the tenlh century, the 
prediction in the apocalypse was litei;^lly Mfilled, The great dra- 
gon^ who had been chained for a thousand years, was loosed ^ and 
the first use which he made of his liberty was to scatter frjom his 
tail the new religious orders, which witb-unexampled rapidity dif- 
fused themselves over the Christian ' world. From that moment 
faith, discipline, and morality, were corrupted ^ and the re-esta^ 
blishment of the Gospel was reserved for the exertions of Wycliffe 
and liis 4' poor priests (1)." 

His favourite maxim that dominion or tlie right to property is 
founded in grace, seems to have been generated from a strange 
amalg^ation (^f feudal and theological notions. He argues, that 
forGeitureis confessedly the punishment of treason : now every sis 
1$ a treason against God : of course the sinner must forfeit whatever 
he holds of God, and consequently aU right to authority or property ; 
sinee, of whomsoever he may hold them immedkitely, originally 
they are derived to him from God (2). 

He admitted seven sacraments ^ith'the Catholic church*, but 
differed from it in explaining the nature of th6 eucharist, and the 
contract of matrimony. On the former, if he Arequenlly made use oi 
orthodox language he still more frequently taught a doctrine simitar 
to the impanatiofi of Luther. In his confession, where he might be 
expected to speak plainly, be has intrenched himself behind so 
many unintelligible distinctions^ that it will be difBcult for the most 
acute logician to discover his measing (3) : in his other works he 
repeatedly teaches that at the eonsecratiou the br^ad, without 
ceasing to be bread, becomes the very body of Christ which sufl^ed 
on the cross : so that the nature of bread is not destroyied, but is 
exalted into a substance of greater dignity (4). 

(i') Trialog. iv. 32* 33* nis conceditor quod corpus Christi e»t <{mn> 

($) Triidog. St. tY> tn tacmox of this opinion tomcanqoe varie qoantificatum il>i> cam sit q«ue- 

he adYati«es deveft argtimtnts, auMrered by Hbet pars quantitatiya ilUus hostis, etc. etc. 

WobdfbM, 333-^250. Confessio Mag. Joan. Wyedyfftapiui Lewis, 27S. 

(3) Sspe confessos Mm et adhnt c6nfiteot (4) " It is verray Goddus body in fourme of 

quod id^m corpus Christi ill ntunoro^ quod fbit ** brede it is verray Goddus body and Terray 

assttflhptttttt de tirgine i][isuifi, inquam, idem " brede."* Xnyght. AS4d. " the rigbl faith of 

corpus et tm&etu subsMntia est vere «t realiter '* ChrfsUft mth is this, that this worshipful sa- 

Sanis sMramentalis siftu hostia npiMtlinini au- <*^Cfameuf is brebd and Christ's body." MS. apud 

eo dkete quod Mtpus Christi sit esseuti'aliter Lew. 73. See Trialog. it. i. 27. 
sobstantialiter corporaUter tA ydemptice ifle pa< 
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On oNrtriiiiODy he haztfded Mveral extraordinary opintwi^.: ibat 
the usual eonlnict, in which it is said, '* 1 take thee la Wife,'Voo- 
taiits a falsehood, and is caosequeutly ?oid : that, however, the con- 
sent of the mind is sufficient without any expression of that consent 
in, words : but that women, who hav^ passed the lime of chlldbear- 
ing cannot lawfully be married, eiiher with words or without them. 
His arguments on these subjects are mere verbal quibbles (1). 

The priesls, who truly preached the Goispel, were, 1n his' opir 
nion, the real and the only members of the iiiei'archy : all, .Who 
opposed them, were antichrists, and the proctorsof Satan. Oflhase 
he numbered twelve classes, beginning wMh the pope, and* ending 
with the mendicant friars (2). Yet he affirmed, that ^^ prelalea^and 
^^ priests ordeyned of God, comen in the stede of .apostles and dis- 
^^ ciples, aad that the pope is bighe^ vicar that Christ ha^ here»iii 
" earth i?)." 

He incukaled the dootrine of {ifurgatory, andslrenuposly maiif- 
tained ttie efficacy of the mass (4) : but while he iidmitted the ne- 
cecity, he censured the miiUitude iif ceremonies (5), and budly 
inveighed against the custom of aingin^ in the <Aurches (6). Me 
also disapproved of induij^ences, sancdiaries^ and pilj^rima^es^ «s 
calculated rather to. enrich the ciefgy than to nburish devotion (7). 

Wydiffe's opiniofis, echoed and reHM;hoed from the pull>its of 
his ^^ poor priests,'' made liinnerous proselytes. Men crowded to 
hear the new preachers. The novelty of their manner, the severity 
wiUi wbi(^ they arraigned the real nr imputed Vices of their spiri- 
tual superiors, aofdtlie boldness of tlieir invectives against Ihe dues, 
the claims, and* privileges of tiie clergy, interested tb# passions, 
and won the assent of .their hearers. Bat there wa^-another Wbapon 
which the rector of Lutterworth wielded with equal address and still 
greater efficacy. In proof of his doctrines he appealed to the Scrip- 
lures, and thos made his disciples judges between trim and the 
bisbops. Several versions of the sacred writings ^ere even then 
extant : but they were confiiied to liBraries, or only in the- hands of 
persons, who aspired to superior sanctity (8). Wycliffe made a new^ 

(0 Take for example bis argumedl afainal the " duinD, aod looken on them ^s fools. And then 

conuact. No trDuam is a maa's wife till she has *'9trampets and thieres praisen ^ire Jack, or 

giTFB her conaent i but in t&em«rria^cer«nnoDy *' Hohb and William the provd clerk, how poml- 

(hc man says ; ** I take (hee to wife," before the " leo they knacken th^ir notes, and seyn that 

woiaa has given her eoascnt } dierefore ha n^ *'^ey aerven well God and holy cbwcdi, iHmp 

what is false; and conseqaentty tj^e contract is ** they dispisen God in his face, andletten other 

imfl. Se« Trial, iv. 90. S3. WaoillDrdt Sl4, '* »«• of their devotion and componalion, and 

(3) TrJalor. it. 26. " stirfen |bem to wordly rauity." MS. of }»e- 
(S) MS. of prelates, apnd Lew. p. l39. lates, apnd Ij&w. l34- ' 

(4) " The seying of mtts with denncsa of holy (T) Ibid. 437. 2UM>. 

'* life, and brenniug devotion full much, and neel (8) " Th« hole'^ble was long before Wick- 

** bonds, most plraaoth Qod a luiiglty , aud profi- **lm«^ days by vettaooa and wall loamad men 

'* teth to christen souls in puri|^at«ry/' MS. apnd " translated into the English tong, and by good 

Lew. 131 . " and godly |ieo|de witb^wolimi and sobeniess 

(5) Trial, iv. II. * «' wd kad reverently red." SirTko. Mef«. Dia- 

(6) " AVhen there ben Ibarty or fiftr in a queer, log. iii. 14. The. same is asserted by anSbbishop 
" three or four proud and Irrnrmnsfcrflii shuUcn Cramner. " it is' ifot mnch above one hundred 
" knadL the most devout service that no man shall *' years ago since scripture hath not been aocns- 
''lacar the sentence, and all v/\fi»er shuUen be f* t«mrd Id be read in thf vulgar tongue wHhin 
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tcanslij^oo, multiplied the copies with the aid of transeriberg, and 
by his poor prints recommended it to the perusal of their hearers. 
In their bands it became an engine of wonderful power. Men wiere 
flatiefed by the appeal to (heir priyate judgment : the new doc- 
iMnes insensibly acquired partisans and protectors in the higher 
classes, wl\p alone were acquainted with the use of letters ; a spirit 
of inquiry was generated ; and the seeds were sown of that religioos 
Involution,' which in litUe more than a century astonished and con- 
vulsed the nations of Europe. 

The king had nowxoached his sevenleenth year. The resolution 
and inlrepidity which he had displayed during the insurrection 
seemed to portend a fortunate and glorious reign ; and the qualities 
of bis heart were recommended by the superior beauty of his per- 
jlpn, and th« ele^Qnce of his manoers. But, to whatever cause it 
were owing, to (he inexperience and prodigality of his youth, or to 
the ambi4iQ» of his uncia^ or the turbulenae of his people, his reign 
from this period beaame a'successioa of errors and misfortunes, 
which involved him repeatedly in distress, and ultimately cost him 
Ms crown and life. The ministars, whom design or accident placed 
near his person, were not selected from the higher classas in the 
state; and when, as it was natural to expect, by their attention they 
had ifecured his attachment, the favour which they enjoyed was 
construed into a crime, and every* benefit which they received 
was deemed an injury by the more noble and ancient families. 
This systematic opposition to bis favourites exasperated the mind 
of ih.e khig, ^d induced him4o lend an attentive ear to the jealou- 
sies and apprehensions suggested by Hie officious friendship of lh(^e 
arou(d him. Thie reader wiH recoHect, that at first the duke of Lan- 
caster was the chief object of suspicion 3 and that the reports which 
had then been circulated, on no better ground perhaps than his great 
power, and his proximity to the throne, had been renewed during 
(iie late Insurhection. The prince thought proper to seek an asyluai 
at the Seottish court : nor difl he return till the king by proclama- 
tion bore testimony to liis innocence, and authorised him to travel 
A. » with a body-guard, for theli^tlpr security of his person (1). When the 
*iov' bishop tf Norwich had closed Ms ill-fated crusade, the duke oon- 
A^D. chided an armistice with Francej in which the.Scots were com- 
prehended : but, as they still continued the war, he led a numerous 
army, across the borders, burntHhe huts of which their towns were 
composed, and inflicted ^o^ them a mote serious injury by cutting 
down thei^ foresls,.4n \^ich they had been aecu^omed to elude the 
pursuit of the English (2). At his return from this expedition, the 

"l^ realm; and tamj hundred yeara before "many copies be found." Strype's Craamor. 

" that it was translated and read in the Saxons' App. 242. 

« tpngue and when this language waned old (i| Rym. vii. 3I8> 310. 

*' aud out of common n.sa&:e,-becanse folk should (2) Knyflit. 2673. He assures us that for this. 

«' not lack the fruit of rauding il, was iRUislulcd lasl puqiose no fewer thdn SO^OO^ axes were- eiix^ 

" again iuto the newer language, whereof ycV also played at the SAine time. lUid. 
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reports of fate disloyalty were revived ; and, docing itie parliameni Apr. 29. 
at Salisbary, a carmelile friar put into the king's hands Ibe written 
particulars or a real of pretended conspiracy to {riace the crown on 
the head of his uncle. Richard was advised to communicate it to 
the duke ; who swore that it was false, offered to prove his innocence 
by battie, and required that the informer might be commiiled to 
cl^se custody for future examination. The friar persisted in his 
story, Qn<i ^as given lo the care of sir John Roland, the king's 
ulerine brother (1), who strangled him with his own hands during 
the night, and ordered his body to be dragged through the streets 
in Itie morning as that of a traitor. This dark and mysterious 
murder did not remove the secret suspicions of Richard ; but the 
lord Zouch, whom the friar had mentioned as the author of the me- 
Hiorial, declared on his oath that be was ignorant of its existence ; 
and the earl of Buckingham, another of the king's uncles, bursting 
into the room with bis sword drawn, swore he would murder the 
first roan who should charge his brother with treason (2). The king m»j. 
dissembled ; and Lancaster crossed the sea to obtain a prolongation 
of the armistice'. A resolution was, however, taken t^ arrest him 
on his return : but he disappointed his enemies, and shut him- 
self up in his strqpg castle of PontefraCl, till the king's mother, by 
repeated journeys and entreftties, reconciled the uncle and nephew, 
and also obtained a fulf parddn for her own son, sir John Ho- 
land (3). 

In consequence of a treaty concluded at Paris, the king of France 
had sent to Scotland .an aid of one thousand men at arms under the 
command of Vienne, with a subsidy of forty thousand livres in francs 
of gold, and armour for the equipment of a thousand Scottish knights 
and esquires. It is amusing to read in Froissart the complaints of 
the Frenchmen after their arrival. The country was wild; the a.i>. 
people were uncivilized*, eve^;^ Edinburgh, the capital, was inferior ufy; 
to. the provincial towns of Tournay or Valenciennes. There were 
no banquets, no balls, no tournaments. The strangers were com- 
pelled to purchase the coarsest fare at an exorbitant price; and the 
jealousy of the natives refused forage for their horses, and hourly 
laid snares fof. their lives. For a long time only two of (he nobility, 
the earls of Douglas and Moray, condescended to visit them;, and 

(1) The princess «f Mr' iilts had for her first has- feme sole, though the had long been his wife ; 

hand sir Thomas HoUuul, whoiu righPof his wif« that she was tried in her absence ; and that to 

was created earl of Kent, and lord Wake of Ly- obtain a farour from the king* the act of whidi 

dell. She bore him two sons, Thomas Holand, who she had been conyicted, was a very differant thing 

inherite<T the honours of his father, and John Ho- frbm soliciting causes in the courts^ whirh alone 

laud, ailcrwai'ds cccuted carl of Huutlugdou, and had been forbidden by the statute. In return he 

duke of Exeter. obtained the restoration of her lands, with the 

(i\ Wals, 309, 310. « exception of foor^ manors, on condition that he 

(3) Rym. vii. 446. — In a parliament held about served with 103 men at arms af^inst France. He 

the end of the year, a petition was received from was now dead, and at her petition the judgment 

the celebrated Alice Perrers. Soon after her con- against her was entirely revoked, with a proviso 

demnatioot sir- IViliiam Windsor, her husband, that all alienations of property made in conse- 

.had presented a bill of errors against it. Ho stalrd qucnce of it should be deemed valid. Hot. Pari. 

io particular, that she had been impeached a!» a iii. 40. 186* 327. 
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when they were at last introduced to tfae king, they were shocked 
at ^^ his red bieared eyes, of the colour of sandal wood, which coti- 
^' vinced Ihem that he was no warrion '* It was the interest of the 
French to commence the campaign immediately : but the Scots de- 
manded to be paid for fighting their own battles *, and the forty 
thousand Hires were distributed among them before (hey could be 
brought into the field (1). They burlst at length into Northumber- 
land, and took three castles in the marches : but the approach of 
Richard with an army of eighty thousand men compelled them to 
retire with precipitation. (2). 

'«^' This was the first lime that the yqung king had appeared at the 
head of an army : but his progress was arrested at York by an un- 
fortunate circumstance, which cast a gloom over the sequel of ttie 
expedition. In the city, or its neighbourhood, the son of the earl 
of Stafford, one of the royal favourites, was basely assassinated by 
the hand of sir John Holand. The father and th% relatives of the 
slain loudly demanded justice ; the qu^n mother implored the 
mercy of her son in favour of his brother. But Richard, who had 
not forgotten the death of the friar, w^s inexorable. He confiscated 
the property of the assassin, and threatened him with the gallows, 
Julys, if he ever left the sanctuary of St. John of Beverly. In a few days 
the unhappy mother died of grief : her guilty son waited till the 
anger of the king had subsidy, obtained his pardon, and married 
Elizabeth second daughter of the duke'of Lancaster (3). 

Aug. 1. From York the king proceeded to Durham, where, in a council 
of war, the army was divided Into three battles and two wings, and 
a code of laws was enacted for the maintenance of discipline during 
the expedition. Thence this mighty host advanced by slow. marches 
to the border^ : but there they met with no enemy. The king of 
Scots, sensible of his inability to arrest, did not attempt to oppose 
their progress. Edinburgh, Dunfermline, Perth, and*Dundee were 

(l) FroisB. iii. xii. Bym. rii. 484- The livTe woman or child, or aomout a rape. IlMBfidoiier 

was the nominal pound of 20 sols (Rym. ibid.) : shall belong to the man who first received his 

and OSUvres, 17 solSf 6 deniers, was tfaevalueof hand. 

a mark, or eight ounces of gold. (L'Art de Veri- (2) These SO.OOO men in the " Ordinaunce of 

lier les dates, i. $0(.) The money was distributed *' the Three Battailes" published in the Archacol. 

among men of every rank from the prince of xxii. iSt dwindle down to <i>Q^t one<fillh of that 

Scotland, who received 5500' livres, to John number. Little reliance is to ne placed on the 

Gray, who was compelled to content himself with ancient historians wh«o they state the amount of 

ten. Ibid. The quarto register of Robert II, armies : but 1 doubt whether the " ordinaunce" 

quoted by Mr. Piukerton, in his History of Scot- contains the whole number df fighting men that 

land (vol. i. p. 165.) eontaina the agreement accompanied Richard. It usentions all that were 

between the Scots and their auxiliaries before retained By the king and the lortls. Bat were 

they began their expcditioo. It provides for li^ tbiore no others, ** th« raskaldry," as Hardyng 

. safety of persons bringing provisions to the army terms them? In Rymer, v. 55X* ^^ h«ve an ac- 

in its march to the borders, and forbids pillage count of the retumes of the lords in an expedition 

under the penalty of death. All are to wear a into Scotland, amounting to 480 men at arms, 

white cross of St. Andrew before and behind. If and 480 archers : but we afterwards find that th«y 

a Froichman insult a Sept, be is to be arrested were accompanied by 2400 archors de la com- 

by the Scots, and brought before his own chi^, mane. 

and vice versd. The puHishment for a riot is the (3) Wals. 816. Froissart attributes the murder 

loss of horse and afmour, if the offender be a to Hoiand's wish to be revenged for the death of 

knight; of a hand or an ear if he be not. The one of his esquires, who in a quarrel had been 

same pniiishment is to be incurred by the man killed by an ardier belonging to sir Ralph 

who shall set fire to a church in England, kill a Stafford. Froiss. xiii. 
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redaced lo ashes ; and Ihe vanguakl had reaciied.the ^albof Aber- 
deeDy when advice was received that the Scoto were ravaging the 
counties of Westmoreland and Cumberland, and that Ylenne had 
actually laid siege to Carlisle. By the adyice of the duke of Lancaster, 
it was resolved to march back to the frontier, and to intercept the 
enemy on their return : but during the night fresh suspicions were 
infused into the mind of the king by the chancellor, sir Michael de 
la Pole ^ and the next morning he angrily told his uncle, ^^ You, sir, ^ag. so. 
'' may go with ^our men, wherever you think best. I with mine 
'' shall return to England. " '' Then I shall follow you, " rejoined 
the duke^ '^ for there is not a man in your company who loves you 
^^ as well as I and my brothers ; and if any one but yourself dare 
'^ advance the contrary, I am ready to throw him my glove. '' The 
army was disbanded \ and the Scots and French boasted that the 
havoc which they had wrought in Cumberland and Weatmorelaad 
more than balanced the destruction caused by the Engiish in Scot* 
land (]). 

In the next parliament the king confirmed the honours which ^^v. 3. 
he had bestowed during the expedition on the borders of Tiviotdale. 
His uacles, the earls of Cambridge and Buckingham, who had been 
created dukes of York and Gloucester, were invested with the sword, not. 12. 
coronet, and cap of state, and received for the support of their 
new dignity a grant of lands from the crown to the yearly vs^ue of 
one thousand pounds. Henry of Bolingbrokeson to the duke of Lan^ 
caster, and Edward Plantagenet son to the duke of York, were made 
earls of Derby and Rutland : Robert de Yere earl of Oxford, with 
the title of marquess of Dublin, obtained a grant for life of the re- 
venue of Ireland, on condition of paying the yearly sum of five 
thousand marks into the exchequer \ and Michael de la Pole was 
created earl of Suffolk, with the reversion of the estate of the late 
earl on the deaths of his widow and of the queen. Richard trusted 
that the princes of the blood, pleased with their own honours, would 
view the preferment of these two favourites with less jealousy (2) : 
but at the same time, to cut off the am^tious hopes of his unde 
Lancaster, he declared Roger earl of March, the grandson of Lionel 
duke of Clarence, the presumptive heir to the throne (3). 

During the siUingof parliament anembassy from Portugal arrived 
in London. A few years before, Ferdinand the late king had con** 
chided an alliance against the king of Castile, with the duke of 
Lancaster, andlhe earl of Cambridge, who advanced pretensions to 
the succession of that crown in right of their respective wives. The 
earl with a small but gdllant army sailed to Lisbon ^ the duke had. 
engaged to follow him : but his departure was prevented by the in- 

(1) Wals. ai«, 31T. Froiss. MY. XV. xri. Ford. (2) Rot. Pari. iii. 205--410. Rym. vii. 482. 
xiv. 49, 50 SOS* Knygbt. 267S. 

(3) Lei. CoU. ii. 461. 
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sumctionof IhecoDimons; and Ferdinand, finding himself unequal 
to tbe' contest, con^oded a peace with his adversaries. This king 
had forcibly carried off Leonora, the wife of Lorenzo d'Acunha, who 
was crowned queen, and bore him a daughter named Beatrice. 
While the earl of Cambridge remained at Lisbon, his son John was 
married to the princess. They were both of the same age, in their 
tenth year : but the earl, at his departure, refused to leave his son 
behind him ; and Ferdinand soon after c^ave the princess, bis only 
A »• child, in marriage to John king of Castile, his former enemy. That 
GkM. 2*9. prince, at the death of his father-in-law, demanded the crown in 
right Of his wife. His claim was admitted by the nobility : but the 
four cities of Lisbon, Colmbra, Oporto, and Ouriquc, declared thai 
they would never acknowledge the pretensions of an illegitimate 
daughter, whose mother's husband was still alive, and offefed the 
crown to John, natural brother to the late king, and grand master 
^^' of the order of Avis ; who, to preserve himself on the throne, soli- 
Apr. «. cited the aid of the duke of Lancaster against their common enemy . 
The duke acc^epted the proposal with pleasure ^ Richard was glad 
of any pretext to remove him out of the kingdom ; and of the supply 
voledforjhe year, one half was appropriated to defray the expenses 
of the expedition (1). The winter was spent in collecting an army 
of twenty thousand men, in which were two thousand tnen at arms, 
and Qjght thousand archers. Before its departure the king presented 
his uncle, and the queen presented the duchess, with rich crowns 
of gold. The expedition sailed from Plymouth (2), touched at Brest 
i^-n. to relieve the garrison, > and landed at Cornnna. By the reduction 
jljy^g. of Gallicia, a road was opened into Pojlugal, where the duke was 
Aug. 9. met by king John, and to cement their friendship a marriage was 
celebrated between that prince and Philippa the eldest daughter of 
Lancaster, by his first wife. But Ihe next campaign proved unfor- 
A. n tunale. The English army wasted away undci* the heat of the ^li- 
May! mate ; the conquests made in the last year were rdpidly lost ^ and the 
duke himself, to recover his health, was compelled to quit Portugal, 
and to take up his residence in Guienne. But these disasters were 
repaired by his policy. The duke of Berri had proposed to marry 
Catherine, Lancaster's only issue by his present wife Constantia, 
and heiress to her mother's pretensions to the crown of Spain. It 
was contrived that intelligence of this proposal should be conveyed 
to the king of Castile, who immediately took the ala^m, and offered 
to compromise the quarrel between the families, by the marriage 
of Henry, his son and heir, to the sams princess (3). Ithe offer was 
accepted. Constantia waived her claiih to the throne in favour of 
her daughter-, the succession after the death of the present king was 

(i) Rol. Pari. iiK 204. . galleys, some of which were worked with three 

(2) It was escorted hy a Portuguese squadron huudred oars. Knyght. 2676. 
of ten ships of wonderful ma goitade, and of six (3) Froiss. ix. 34- 46. Walsing. 342. 
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settled on Henry abd Catherine, and their isftoe, and in failure of 
them, on the issue of the duke of York by Isabella, the sister of 
Gonstanlia. Two'hundred thousand crowna were paid to Lancaster 
to defray the expenses of the late expedition, and an annuity of one 
hundred thousand florins was settled on him, and another to the 
same amount on the duchess, during their respective lives* Henry 
and Catherine were married, and created prince and* princess of ^^'s. 
Asturias. Their issue reigned over Spain for many generations (1). 
If Richard mistrusted the ambition, he soon found reason to la- 
ment the absence of Lancaster, whose authority had hitherto checked 
the warmer passions and more precipitate counsels of his brother, 
the duke of Gloucester. But that prince now assumed the ascendency ; 
fomented the discontent of the nobility^ new modelled the go- 
vernment; and left to his nephew*, little more than the empty title 
of king. The French, encouraged by the absence of the army in 
Spain, had seriously formed the design of invading England. Their 
preparations of arms, pcovisions, and ships were immense. Every 
baron and knight seemed ambitious of retaliating on the English 
those injuries which they had so frequently inflicled on France ; 
the cavalry and infantry collected for the expedition exceeded one 
hundred thousand men ; and the fleet , which had assembled in the 
port of Sluys, to use the exaggeration of a contemporary, was so ^^ 
numerous, that if the vessels had been laid side to side, they would ^^^ 
have formed a bridge from one country lo the other. The intelli- 
gence of this formidable armament spread universal dismay : but 
levies were made, beacons formed, and troops collected in the most 
favourable situations. The earl of Arundel received the command 
of the fleet, with instructions to destroy the ships of the enemy as 
soon as they had landed their forces -, and orders were issued to the 
troops to lay waste the country before the invaders, and avoid a ge- 
nerarengagement (2). The confidence of the nation revived: but 
the opportunity was seized by the great barons, under the guidance 
of the duke of Gloucester, to plot among themselves the overthrow 
of the administration. They contended that the king's officers con- 
verted the public revenue to their private emolument; that the 
commons, by continual taxation, had been impoverished; that the 
higher classes could not procure the payment of their rents; and 
that the tenants were in many places compelled to abandon their 
farms through distress (3). How far these evils were chargeable oq 
the administration, it is impossible to ascertain : that the young 
king was fond of expense in his household, we know : but it is also 
true that during the last year he had voluntarily remitted to the 

(i"\ Hjm. Tii. 603. Knyght. 3673. Wain. 842. gaier to Slnyi his fleet wu dispersed, and three 

(3) Froiss. vili. 7, 8. Kuyght. 367D. The ships with the fmme-work and carpenters were 

constable of France had ordered a fortress of taken. Richard ordered it to be put together, and 

wood to be formed of fnime<work> and to be exhibited at Winchelsea. Froiss viii. tS.Knyght. 

shipped for the use of the king, after he should 3679> 

have landed. But during the voyage from Tre- (3) Korgbt. 2685. 
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people a tenth and flfteentta, which had been granted to him in 
parliament (1). The intended invasion, from unforeseen occur- 
rences, was delayed fh)9i week to week, till it became necessary to 
postpone it to the following year ; and Richard summoned a pailia- 
ment to meet at Westminster, in which the two parties made the 

Oct. 1. experiment of their strength. The session was opened by a speech 
fh>m (he earl of Suffolk the chancellor, who informed the houses 
that in a great council at Oxford the king had proposed to lead an 
army into France in support of his Vight to the French crowrt •, that 
it would be their duty to deliberate on the expediency or inexpe- 
diency of such a measure ; and that, if it met with their approbation, 
they must be careful to provide the funds which would be necessary 
to defray its expense. But the lords and commons, instead of apply- 
ing to these subjects, returned with a Joint petition for the removal 
of the ministers and the members of the council, particularly of the 
chancellor, whom it was intended to impeach as soon as he should 
be deprived of office. Richard, if we may believe the suspicious 
assertions of his enemies, resolved at first to sefze and imprison the 
chief of his opponents : but having sounded the dispositions of (he 
mayor and citizens, and finding that he could not rely on their 
assistance, he abandoned (he design, retired to his palace atEltham, 
and ordered the two houses to proceed to the consideration of the 
supply. They refused to obey until he should grant their petition, 

Oct. 23. and return to liis parliament. After a struggle of almost three weeks 
he came to Westminster, dismissed the obnoxious ministers, gave 
the seals to (be bishop of Ely, and appointed the bishop of Hereford 

Oct. 24. treasurer. But Ihis condescension, instead of mollifying, encou- 
raged his adversaries ; and the commons resolved to impeach the 
earl of Suffolk, the late dhancellor, of high crimes and misde- 
meanors Richard ordered them (o send to him a deputation of forty 
knights ; and received a refusal, under the pretence that the lives 
of the deputies would be in danger. At length a compromise was 
effected, and the king attended in parliament, as soon as he received 
a promise that none of his favourites or counsellors should be mo- 
lested^ excepting the chancellor (2). 

The first instance of a prosecution by the commons in parliament 
occurred about the close of the last reign, and has been noticed 
already : this is the second, but of greater interest from the more 
elevated rank and important situation of the accused. The bill of 
impeachment was divided into seven heads, charging the earl with 
having obtained from the king grants beyond his deserts, and con- 
trary to his oath (3) ^ with having enriched himself by defrauding 

(1) Rym. vii. 471. Rot. Pari. !!i. 98. " thekins, but to do and seek his profit as far as 

(2) Compare Knyghton (2680— 2683} witli the "be could do it -vrith reason." Hence it was 
rolls of parliament (iii. 215. 231. 233. 242. 374.) maintained that knowing the king's wants, he 

(3) In taking the oath as chancellor, he haa could not accept of any grant from him. fie 
sworn not to permit the loss « or di^erison of replied that the words had not that meaning ; 
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Cbc crown ; and with having put the great seal to illegal charters 
and pardons. He had intrusted his defence to his brother-in*law, 
sir Richard Scrope ; but the lords observed that it would be more to 
his honour if he should conduct it himself, and he went through 
Ihe different charges in order, contending that the more criminal of 
them were unfounded ^ and tbat the others did not include any legal 
offence. As to his deserts he would be silent^ but hoped that what 
he had suffered for the king would not be forgotten. Here, however, 
sir Richard Scrope interposad. The accused, he reiharked, had 
served in war thirty years as a knight banneret without disgrace or 
reproof ; had thrice been a captive in the hands of the enemy, twice 
as a prisoner of war, once as envoy to a foreign state ^ and had been 
governor of Calais, admiral of the fleet, and often ambassador from 
the king. Nor was he raised from a low situation to the dignity of 
an earl, but was at the lime, a^d had long, been, a privy councillor, 
and chancellor, and possessed the > property necessary for the 
support of that rank' which was next to the rank of an earl. The 
managers for the commons were heard in reply, and the earl in 
rejoinder : after which, at the petition of his accusers, he was given 
in custody to the lord constable, and immediately enlarged upon 
bail. Within a few days the king and lords agreed in their award, 
by which he was acquitted on four charges ; on the others his 
answers were pronounced insuiBcient ; and he was therefore adjudg- 
ed to forfeit the several sums specified in those cBarges, and to be 
confined in prison during the king's pleasure (1). It is needless 
to say that soon afler Ihe dissolution of the parliament he was re- 
leased. 

This prosecution deserves to be remembered by posterity, as it 
conferred to the commons their new claim of impeaching the mi- 
nisters of the crown : but both the proceedings and the result seem 
to prove that the administration of Richard had not been so arbi- 
trary and oppressive as we might otherwise have been led to sup- 
pose ; and will justify a suspicion that the prosecution of the 
chancellor had been undertaken for the purpose of intimidation 
rather than of punishment. But now the objects of the party in 
opposition to the court more clearly unfolded themselves, and it 
was proposed to imitate the precedents of the reigns of John, 
Henry III., and Edward II., by establishing a permanent council 
with powers to reform the stale of the nation. To such a measure 
the king declared tbat he would never give his assent. He threatp- 
ened to dissolve the parliament ^ and the commons, to terrify him, 

tbat he coald accept a grant from the king as there exactly in the same words as the grant to 
wdl as any other person ; and that the grant to Gloucester himself, to which no objection was 
him, with those to the duke of Gloucester and Miade. Pnraentibus praelatis, proceribos, mag- 
others, was confirmed in parliament. But in the naUbos, ac tota commonitate. Bot. Pari. iii. 
judgment pronounced asainst him, it was said 300. 309' 
that no confirmation of the grant could be found (l) Rot. Pari. 316—820. 
on the rolls : a direct falsehood, as it is entered 
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sent for the statute by whicb Edward II. had been deposed from the 
throne (1). At length one of the lords represented to him, by desire 
of the duke of Gloucester and the earl of Arundel, that if he should 
persist in his refusal, his life would be in danger ; that the lords 
and commons would separate without his permission ; and that he 
would then see in what a forlorn and abandoned stale he would be 

Not. 19. left (2). Hls obstinacy was subdued; and with a reluctant hand he 
signed a commission to eleven prelates and peers, besides the three 
great offlcei^ of state, appointing them a permanent council to in- 
quire into the conduct of the officers in. his household, courts t»f 
law, and every part of the kingdom ; into the accounts of the trea- 
sury, the gifts and pardons which had been granted, and the alleged 
grievances of the people ; to hear and determine all complaints 
which could not be redressed by common course of law ; and to 
provide such remedies for all abuses as should appear to them good 
and profitable (3). The duke.and earl were of the number ; and, 
as the majority of their colleagues belonged to the same party, they 
possessed, in effect, the whole power of the government. To pro- 
tect them in the execution of their office, the commons petitioned 
that from the moment any opposition should be made lo their au- 
thority, the payment of the subsidy, which had been voted, should 
cease; and that the authors, advisers, or abettors, of such (^position 
should for the first offence be liable to forfeiture and imprisonment, 

Knv.28. and for the second to the loss of life or member (4). Richard gave 
his assent *, but refused to extend the duration of the commission 
beyond twelve months; and at the close of the session had the cou- 
rage to protest openly and in person against any thing done in that 
parliament, which might turn to his prejudice, or prove contrary 
to the liberties and prerogatives of his crown (5). 

The commissioners appear to have commenced their labours 
with examining the accounts of the officers employed in the collec- 
tion of the revenue ; and thie sequel afiTords a strong presumption 

^ ». that the royal administration had been foully calumniated. We 

1387. iiear not of any frauds discovered, or of defaulters punished, or of 
grievances redressed (6). The earl of Arundel alone, who had been 
appointed admiral of the fleet, reflected a lustre on the new adminis- 
tration. On different occasions, during the season, he captured 
one hundred and sixty sail of vessels richly laden, and principally 
with wfne ; he relieved the garrison orBrest, and took two forts 
in the neighbourhood of the town, of which he burnt one towards 
the sea, and delivered the other to the care of the governor. Thence 

(1) Ibid. iii. 233* (6) Froissart, indeed, tcUs us that sir Simon 

(2) Ibid. 374. Barley -vras fined 200f000 francs, and imprisoned. 

(3) Rot. Pari. 375, 376. Stat, of Realm, ii. 39. ®"' J»» ^Injle narrative differs so widely from 

fA\ V -1.. namn c. » r n I •• *« *"* authentic particulars contained in the roils. 

4 Knyght 26M. Stat, of Realm, u. 42. ^^^^ -^ j„^^ „^ ^^^^ ,j ^^^^ ,^ ^ ^^^ 

(r>) Rot. Pari. 222. 225. up of every flying report which reached him. 
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sailing to Sluys, he destroyed the ships in the harbour, landed his 
troops, and laid waste the country to the distance often leagues (1), 
It was not, howeter, to be expected that a prince, who had now 
reached his twentieth year, and who had in a more early age given 
proof of abilities and courage, would tamely acquiesce in his own 
degradation, or that his favourites would neglect to provide for their 
security by endeavouring to restore the ascendency of their protec- 
tor. To emancipate himself from the actual control of the com* 
missioners, Richard made a journey en one occasion to York,* and 
on another to Chester. Wherever he came, his arrival was dis- Feb. 
tinguished by some act of grace. The gentlemen of the county, '*^- 
and the chief burghers in the towns, were invited to* the court of 
Iheir young sovereign -, and few refused to wear his livery, and 
bind themselves by oath to stand in bis defence against all manner 
of men. At Shrewsbury he held a council of several judges, and a Aug. 
few days afterwards another at Nottingham (2) ; in which he en- ^^''^^' 
joined them on their allegiance to inform him what was the law of 
the land on the different questions which should be laid before 
them. In their reply they maintained, that the commission which 
had superseded the king in the exercise of the royal authority was 
subversive of the constitution ^ that those who introduced the mea«- 
sure, and those who exhorted the king to agree to it, were liable 
to capital punishment, and all who compelled him to assent, or 
prevented him from exercising his rights, were traitors ; that the 
king, and not the lords and commons, had the power to determine 
the order in which questions should be debated Jn parliament; 
that the king could dissolve the parliament at pleasui'e, and that 
those who acted in defiance of such dissolution were traitors ; that 
the lords and commons could not, without the king's permission, 
impeach his officers and justices; that both the member who 
moved for the statute of the deposition of Edward II. and he who 
brought it to the house, were traitors ; and that the judgment given 
against the earl of Suffolk was ernmeous in all its parts. They Aug 96. 
affixed their seals to this answer, and promised on their oaths to 
keep it secret ."^but the next day it was betrayed by sir Roger Ful- 
thorpe, one of the number, to the earl of Rent, and was by him 
communicated to the duke of Gloucester (3). 

Richard, ignorant of this unfortunate discovery, proceeded to 
make arrangements for the resumption of the royal authority, at 
the expiration of the year allotted to the commissioners. To secure 
a ms^jority in the next house of commons, he sent for the she- 

(1) Knyght. 2893. 2993. Wals. S26. the exception of the chief baron, and with the 

(2) At the first of these cooncils were present addition of sir Robert Tresilian, lord chief jastioe, 
sir Robert Bealknap. chief justice, sir John Holt, sir Roger Folthorpe, justice of the king's bench, 
and sir William Burgh, justices of the king's «nd John Lokton, the king's Serjeant at law. 
bench, and sir John Gary, chief baron of the (3) Rot. Pari. iii. 232, 233. Knyght. 2692'- 
exchequer^ at the second the same persons, with 2696. 

in. 3 
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rilb, who, if we believe some writers, gave bim slender hopes of 
success. It was delermined to arrest the most, obnoxious of his 
opponents, and to send (hem to take tlieir trials before the judges 
who had already given their opinions on the question of law ^ and 
for this purpose Thomas Usk was appointed sub-sheriff of Middle 
sex, and John Blake, the referendary, was employed (o prepare a 
bill of indictment for a conspiracy against the royal prerogative (1). 
Sir Nicholas Brembre, who had been thrice mayor of liondon, 
undertook to secure the fidelity of the citizens ; and even swore 
the different companies to be ready to live and die with the king, 
and to oppose his jenemies to the last breath. The commission waa 
to expire on the nineteenth of November : on the tenth Richard 

Vow. 10. entered the capital. He was received with unusual expressions of 
Joy and respect ; the mayor and principal citizens wore his livery 
of white and crimson : and an immense crowd accompanied him 
to the church of St. PauFs, and thence to iiis palace at Weshnio- 
sler(2). 

iToT.ii. Elated with his reception, the king retired to rest: the next 
morning he learned with astonishment that a numerous body of 
forces bad reached the neighbourhood of London under the com- 
mand of the duke of Glouce^er, and the earls of Arundel and 
Nottingham, the constable, admiral, and marshal of England. They 
had concerted their measures with such secrecy as to elude sus- 
picion, and had carefully watched all his motions on his return to 

KoT. 13. the capital. A royal proclamation was issued the next day forbid- 
ding the citizens to lend assistance, or to sell provisions^ to the 
armed force in the neighbourhood ; but (he following morning the 
confederates advancing to Hackney with forty thousand men, seal 
a letter into the city, in which they assured the mayor and alder- 
men that their only object was to deliver the king from (he hands 
of the traitors who kept him in thraldom ; commanded them with 
severe threats to give their aid to the same loyal cause; and required 

Nov. IS. an immediate answer. The ensuing day they were joined at Waft- 
tham cross by the earls of Derby and Warwick ; and these five 

Moy. 14. noblemen, in presence of the commissioners, ^'i^ealed'' (such 
was the term they used) five of the king's favourites of treason* 
Richard, unable to resist, consented to receive the complaints of 

Not. 17. (hc loids appellants on the next Sunday. They entered the city 
with every precaution against the pretended treachery of thdr 
enemies : slopped to examine all the houses in the mews j and kept 
the king waiting two hours on his throne in Westminster hall. 
But in his presence they behaved with the semblance of humility. 
At the entrance of the hall, on the lower and on the upper stq[> of 

(l) I luiTe neglected many circomsUaces men- I haTe admitted, aa the indictment itself ia still 

tioned b^ lustorians, as I consider them mere extant on the rolls, p. 234. 

fictions invented hy the king's enemies : the in- (2) Rot. Pari. iii. 234- Knygfat. 2696. Wals. 

tention of indicting the framers of the eommissioa 330. Mon . Evesh. 8S. 
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tbe throne, they bent the knee before him. He arose, gave his 
hand to each, and bade them present their petition. They began 
with the moBt solemn protestations of attachment and loyalty -, then 
accused of treason the archbishop of York, the duke of Ireland, 
the earl of Suffolk, sir Robert Tresilian, felse justice, and sir Ni- 
cholas Brembre, false knight; and lastly, throwing their gauntlets 
on the floor, offered severally to prove the truth of the charge by 
single .coinbat. Richard answered, that he would summon a par- 
liament in which justice should be done ; and that in the me^in 
time he took both parties under the royal protection. He then 
invitfed the appellants into another room, where they partook of 
refreshment with him in the most friendly manner (l;. 

It now became evident that flight alone could save the obnoxious 
councillors. The earl of Suffolk, on the second attempt, succeeded 
in reaching the frontiers of France ; the archbishop effectually 
concealed himself in the vicinity of Newcastle \ and the duke of 
Ireland repaired to the northern borders of Wales. Here, however, 
he received letters from the king, authorizing him to raise forces, 
and promising to join him on the first opportunity. With joy he 
unfurled the royal banner ; and his hopes were encouraged by the 
accession of Molyneux, the constable of Chester, with a. strong 
body of archers. The intelligence of his rising was received with 
secret pleasure by the duke of Gloucester, who now ventured to 
disclose his real designs. He consulted several clergymen and sages 
of tlie law, in what cases a vassal would be justified In giving back 
his homage ; and in a meeting at Huntingdon agreed with the earls 
of Arundd and Warwick, and the Lord Thomas Hfortimer, ^' to 
'' depose Richard, and take the (^own under his own custody.'* 
It was afterwards pretencjted that in adopting this resolution they 
had no design to deprive the king of the royal dignity, in earnest, 
but loerely to intimidate him by reducing him for a few days to the 
condition of a private individual. But whatever might be their real 
intention, it was defeated by the opposition of the earlg of Derby 
and Nottingham, who, though they were willing to pursue the 
favourites unto death, would never consent to deprive the king of 
his crowa (2). In the mean time (he duke of Ireland at the head 
of five thousand men rapidly advanced towards the Thames. His 
first object was to pass that river,'probably in consequence of secret 
instructions from Richard ^ but the appellants, acquainted with his 
motions, marched in the night by different roads from the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and occupied all the passes before his arrival. 
He first made his appearance at Radcot. The width of the bridge dcc. 20. 
had beeft diminished, so^hat only one man could cross at a time ; 
three barriers were raised athwart it -, and the earl of Derby lay 

(I) Rot. Pari. iti.1»9. Knjgbt. 2687—2701. (2) See the diarges againrt the duke (Rot. Pari. 
Wals. 330, 331. iii. 376) with Us answer (ibid. 379). 
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behind with a powerful force. Aware of (he danger, he turned im- 
medialely to seek another passage, but was met in ft^ont by his 
enemy of Gloucester, and followed by the earl of. Derby, who on 
his departure had crossed the bridge. In (hisemergency the duke 
threw off his armour, plunged into the river, and quitting his 
horse, swam to the opposite bank. It was growing dark, and a 
report fortunately prevailed that he had been drowned. Molyneux, 
one of his valets, and a boy were killed : a few perished .in the 
waters ^ the rest were stripped completely naked, and told that they 
might return home. After a lapse of some weeks it was announced 
that the duke had escaped to Ireland (1). 

The appellants, on their return to London, took from the mayor 
the keys of the city, and required an audience of the king, who 
had retired into the Tower. The intimidated monarch yielded to 
Dec. 29. all their demands. A proclamation wds issued for the arrest.of the 
fugitive archbishop, duke, and earl : eleven of the royal confidants 
were secured in different prisons : and ten lords and knights, with 
the ladies Poynings, Mohun, and Molyneux^ were di^issed from 
court, and compelled to give security for their appearance before 
the next parliament. That Richard in his distress might not have 
a singly person to whom he could unbosom himself, even his con- 
fessor, the bishop of Chichester, was forbidden to come into his 
presence (2). 
A. o. In the writs which had already been issued for the convocation 

^i:88. of parliament the king had instructed the sheriffs to return such 
knights of the shire as had not taken any part in the late quarrel. 
These writs were now recalled, ^nd new ones were issued in the 

Feb. 3. accustomed stjle (3). As soon as the parliament had been opened by 
the chancellor, the duke of Gloucester rose, knelt to the king, and 
complained .that he had been suspected of aspiring to the crown : 
but Richard immediately interrupted him by strongly asserting his 
own conviction of the innocence of his uncle. The lords appellants 
then exhibited thirty-nine articles of impeachment against the five 
appellees : the latter, with the exception of Sir Nicholas Brembre, 
who was in prison, were called, but did not answer to their names ^ 
and judgment was immediately prayed against them for their default. 
But the decision was put off till the next day; and all the judges, 
with the exception of Sir William Skipwith, were arrested on their 
seats in court, and committed to separate cells in the Tower (4). 

The next morning the king called upon ^^ the sages of the common 
'^ and civil law'' to give to the lords their opinion respecting the 
bill of impeachment -, who unanimously declared that it was in all 
its parts informal and illegal. The peers, however, resolved to pro- 

(1) Rot. Pari. 236. Knyght. 2701*2703. Wals. {3) Rym. yii. 566. Rot. Pari. iii. 400. 

332. (4) Rot. Pari. iii. 22»— 236. Knyght. 210<L 

(2) Knyght. 2705. VfsAa. 333. Otterbarne, Wak. 334. 
174- Rym. ¥ii. 566, 567, 566. 
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ceed : they were bound, (hey said, by no other law than the law and 
custom of parliament; the kingdom df England had never been 
governed by the civil law ; nor would they, in the exercise of their 
jurisdiction, be guided by the practice of the lower courts. With 
the assent of the king the appeal was deolared to be ^' good and effec- 
'*' (uol according to the law and course of parliament.'' The appel- 
lants again demanded judgment ; but the house adjourned till the 
next day, when the demand was repeated, and the primate instantly 
rising, observed, that in obedience to the canons, which forbade the Feb. 5. 
clergy to interfere in judgments of blood, he and the other prelates 
should depart ; but that, before their departure, they would protest 
that their absence should neither create any prejudice to their own 
rights as peers, nor detract from the effect of such judgment as 
might be given by the temporal lords without their concurrence. 
All the bishops and abbots immediately left the house (1). 

Eight days were spent in examining the bill of impeachment. It 
gave a detailed history of the conduct of the appellees from the com- 
mencement of the late parliament ; attributed to ttiem several 
projects too absurd to deserve belief ^ and averred that their constant 
aim had been to compass the destruction of the lords commissioners, 
the appellants, and their associates. Of the thirty-nine articles con- 
tained in this instrument, fourteen were declared to amount to 
treason : the accused were found guilty of Ihem all ; and the ddke, 
the earl, and Tresilian were separately adjudged to suffer the death Feb. 13. 
of traitors, and to forfeit their property io thie king. The fate of the 
archbishop of York, on account of the novelty of the case, was re- 
served for future deliberation ; and in the mean time, his temporalities 
were confiscated. But of these victims three were already beyond 
their reach. Theearl of Suffolk had arrived at Paris. He was kindly 
received by the ftench king, but died of despair before the end of 
the year. The duke of Ireland had found an asylum in Holland ^ and 
the archbishop was still concealed in Northumberland (2). But Tre- Feb. 19. 
silian, who had disguised himself, and occupied a lodging in front 
of the palace, was betrayed by a servant, brought before the lords, 
and hurried away to execution. The next day the same fate befel Feb. 20. 
.Sir Nicholas Brembre, who in vain protested his innocence, and 
offered wager of battle (0 his accusers. 

After a short interval, the four judges of the king's bench, the Mar. 3. 
chief baron of the exchequer, and the king's serjeant at law, were 

(i) Rot. Pari. 336, 237. 244 . till his death. The bishop of Ely, the chancellor, 

(2) The dake died at Loaraio in 1302, of a was translated to York, Fordham of Darham to 

wound received in hunting a wild boar t to the Ely, Skirlaw of Bath and Wells to Durham^ and 

duchess was allowed 100 marks per annum for Erghani of Salisbury to Bath and WelLs. By these 

her support. The archbishop, at the request of translations the friends of the appellants were 

the goyernment, was translated by the pope exatred, those of the king depressed. Rym. vii, 

from York to St. Andrew's. But as the Scots did 574 — 577. AH these changes took place during 

nyt admit the authority of Urban, he sailed to the sitting of parliameat. Rot. Pari. 237, 238. 

Flanders, aeoepted a small curacy, and served it Knyght. 2709. 
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• 

impeached of treason by the commom, on the groand, ^at knowing 
the traitoroBS intention of those who proposed the questions at 
Shrewsbury and Nottingham, they had, to please them, given 
answers contrary to law. Tiiey «11 replied in the same manner, that 
their answers had been extorted from them by threats, and that 
therefore they hoped for mercy. Fulthorpe added, that he had the 

^'' S' ^it day disclosed the whole business to the earl of Kent. They 
were remanded : but Blake and Usk, who replied, that whatever 
they had.done, had been done by the king*^ orders, were told that 

''"* ^' their defence was an aggravation of their crime, because they knew 
that the king was not his own master, bat under the control of the 
appellees. They were condemned and executed. The judges were 
soon afterwards called in, and informed, that by award of the high 
court of parliament, they had been condemned to suffer the penalties 
of treason ; but at the very moment the bishops entered the house, 

^'' ^' and begged that a stop might be put to the effusion of so much blood. 
At their intercession the lives of the condemned werQ spared : but 
they were banished for life, and confined in different cities in 
Ireland (1). 

The same day the bishop of Chichester, the king's confessor, was 
impeached of having used threats to the judges at Nottingham, 
concealed the objects of the traitors, and exposed, by his connivance, 
the whole realm to danger. He replied that no threats had ever been 
used to the judges; that he was under the obligation of secrecy as to 
the answers ; and thaj: he had taken care thsrt no evil should arise 
from the transaction. He was condemned to .exile in Ireland (2). 

If revenge or intimidation had been the object of Gloucester, he 
might now have been satisfied : but his thirst for blood was still 

^^' ^^' unsatisfied ; and four kntghts, the earliest and steadiest fk*iends of the 
king, were impeached by the commons as aiders and accomplices 
of the traitors already condemned. They pleaded not guilty, and 
offered to prove their innocence as true knights in any manner which 
the lords should award. It had become the policy of the royalists to 
prolong the deliberations; and eight days were consumed in in- 
vestigation and debate, till the approach of the Easter holidays sug- 

M»- 90. gested the necessity of adjournment. On the last day the lords and 
commons granted the king a subsidy till the feast of Pentecost ; and 
took an oath to stand by the lords appellants during the present 
parliament, and to live and die with them against all men. The two 
houses were then adjourned by the king till the Monday fortnight 
after the festival of Easter (3). 

(1) Bot. Pari. iii. 238—241. They were di»- (2) Rot. Pari. iii. 2il. 243. 244. Cork was as- 
posed of in the following manner : — sir Rob. signed for his residence, with pejpmission to 
Bealknap, at Drogheda, with an allowance of 40/« receive 40 marks per anaam from any of his 
per ann.; sir John Holt, ditto, 49 marks ; sir friends who might allow him so much. 
Rog. Fulthorpe, Dublin, 40/.; sir Will. Burgh, (3) The sheriffs were ordered to administer the 
ditto, 40 marks; sir John Gary, Waterford, 20/*; same oath to all men in office, and all gentlemen, 
John Lokton, ditto, 20/. and persons of influence in their counties vii. 
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Bttriii^ itie recess every effort was emirioyed to sive the Hfes of 
the four knights, psrticiilMrly of Sir Sknon Barley . He had belonged 
to the court of Edward III. ; had been selected by the black prince 
as guardian to Richard ; and had negotiated the marriage between 
his so¥erdgn and the present queen. He was attached to the king 
as to his son ; and the king loved and revered him as a falher. On, 
these accounts Richard earnestly solicited Gloucesler to spare hioi; 
but received for answer, that if he meant to ke^ his crown, he must 
consent to the execution of his favoorite (1). The queen on her knees 
seconded the prayer of her liusband : but neither her rank nor 
beauty, her tears nor entreaties, could soften the heart of the tyrant. 
The task was then undertaken by the eari of Derby, one of the ap- ^p"- '^ 
pellants ; and a fierce but fruitless quarrel between the uncle and 
nephew served only to prove that no consideration could move 
the didce from his sanguinary purpose. When the parliament re- 
assembled, the inquiry was resumed ; Richard obstinately maintained 
that Burley was innocent ; and for three weeks by refusing his assent 
averted the fate oi his friend. At length, on an occasion when the 
king, and the lords who supported him, were absent, the opposite 
party resolved that one out of the thirteen counts in the impeachment 
had been brought home to the prisoner. He was called in, and ^^ *• 
immediately condemned on the vague charge of having conspired 
with other traitors to compass the death of those who had established 
ttie late commission of government. He suffered the same day ; and 
the only indulgence which he could obtain, was a commutation of 
the more ignominious part of the punishment into decapitation (2). 

A week later was decided the fate of Burley's fellow-prisoners, ^y *2. 
Sir John Beauchamp, Sir James Berners, and Sir John Salisbury. 
The two former were convicted of treason, for having estranged the 
king's affections from his loyal subjects, and attached him to 
themselves ; the latter for having consented to pass* the seas, and 
solicit the aid-of the king of France in favour of the five lords ap- 
pealed of treason. All were immediately led to execution ^ Salisbury 
was drawn and hanged : but the king interposed in favour of the 
other two, and (detained the consent of the lords that they should be 
beheaded (3). 

573. See the retara from tlie county of lincoln, ** charges and the circontstances with good deli- 

Bot. Pari. iii. 400. ** beration, and to give snch judgment as shoold 

(1) Qe s'il voloit estre Roy* corient estro per- ** he to the honour of Ood, and the profit of the 
fonrne et fait. Rot. Pari. iii. 431. ** king and the kingdom/' (Ibid. 240, 241.) In 

(2) Ret. Pari. 241^-243. 376. In the rolls of this •* good deliberation" days and weeks were 
this parliament he is said to have been con- consumed : but there is no Iiint that the prisoner 
demned with the tusent of the king (Rolls, 248) : was erer heard again in his defence, or counsel 
in those of the 21 St of Richard, without his assent, introdnoed, or witnesses examined. "SVe only 
against his will, and in his absence. Rolls, 376. learn that the lords decided among themselves, 

(S) Rot. Pari. iii. 243. The manner in which whether Ihe accused were guiltyof any oneor 

these trials were conducted does not appear rery more of the counts in the impeachment* and 

consistent with our notions of justice. The im- whether such count or counts amounted to 

peachment was first read orer in the presence of treason. A» aoon aa this was determined, he was 

the aeeosed, who spoke without the aid of called in to receire judgment, and led immedit 

counsel in hia own justification. The commons ately to exeopition. Ibid, S40'-243, 244« 
replied : and the lords resolved to ** examine the 
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The work of tl6od was now ended; and ^' the wonderfal pailia- 
>^ ment,'' as it was called by some, or ^^ the merciless parliament/' 
as it was more justly called by othefs, after a long session of one 
hnndred and twenty-two days was dissolved. Before its termination 
an order had been issued for the expAlsion of the Bohemians, who 
attended the queen, and* a pardon granted not only to the appellants 
and their friends, but also to the adherents of the opposite party, 
with the exception of eighteen persons by name. The parliament 
was> however, careful to incapacitate the king from reversing the 
aUaindors which had been passed, or recalling to England such of 
the attainted as had escaped to foreign lands, and to remunerate the 
services of the lords appellants with a present of twenty thousand 
Jane 2. pounds out of the new subsidy*. Their last legislative act amounted 
to a condemnation of themselves. It was an ordinance that, ^ ' whereas 
^^ several ppints had been declared treason in the present parliament 
'^^ which had nevpr been'so declared by any statute, no judge should 
'^ on that account have power to give judgment of treason in any 
^^ other case or manner than he had before the commencement o{ 
Jane 3. ^^ their proceedings. '' At the conclusion the king was compelled to 
take the coronation oath a second time ; the prelates renlBwed their 
fealty, the lords their homage *, and ail swore never to agree pr suffer 
that any judgment given in that parliament should be reversed, nor 
that any statute enacted in it should be repealed (1). 

For nearly twelve months Richard continued a mere cipher 
in the hands of the party. The duke governed with greater lenity 
than migU have been expected from his vindictive disposition : but 
his administration was not distinguished by any act of sufficient 
importance to dazzle the eyes of the nation^ or to give stability 
to his power. The invasion so often threatened from France was 
repeatedly averted by the dissensions which broke out in that king- 
dom ; and the war with Scotland was productive of little profit 
Aug. 9. or glory* The earl of Arundel had, indeed, the g«od fortune to 
capture a Heet of French mercjiantmen : but, on the other hand, 
the Percies lost against the Scots the battle of Otterburne in Nor- 
thumberland, in which, if the earl Dovglas was slain, the lords 
Itenry and Ralph Percy, the English generals, were made pri- 
mp. ^^"®'*S-(^)* "^^^ terror which Gloucester had inspired insensibly 
wore away ; several of his partisans offered their services to the 
king; and Richard, by one bold action, instantaneously dissolved 
that authority which had been cemented with so much blood. 
In a great council held after Easter, he unexpectedly requested 
Mays, his uncle to tell him his age. '^ Your highness,'' the duke replied, 
" is in your twenty-second year/' " Then," added the king, " I 

(1) Rot. Pari. iii. 244. 247—252. Stat, of " of ancient English poetry," and the " Border 
Realm, ii. 43—50. •« MinstreUy." Also Froissart, ix. 37—42. 

(2) See the two ballads on it in the ** Reliqnes 
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^' must certainly be old enough to manage my own concerns. 
^^ I haye been longer under the control of tutors than any ward 
'^ in my dominions. T thank ye, my lords, for your past services, 
^^ but do not require them any longer.'' Observing Iheif sur- 
prise, he followed up the bfi)w by demanding the seals from the 
archbishop of York, and the keys of the exchequer from the 
Bishop of Hereford. A new treasurer and new chancellor were 
appointed ; the former council was dismissed; and the king gave 
his confidence to a few tried friends, with the duke of York and 
the young earl of Derby, who, though' they originally belonged 
to the commission, had either never forfeited, or had regained 
the royal favour. Gloucester submitted with reluctance, and after 
an interview with his nephew retired into the country : Richard Hay a. 
by proclamation informed the people that he had taken the reins 
of government into his own hands, that he intended faithfully to 
, maintain the ordinances of the parliament at Westminster, and 
that he should suspend the collection of the subsidy, which had 
lately been granted, till he was better convinced that his ne- 
cessities required it (1). 

The king was now his own master; and whether it were ovring 
to his wisdom or the wisdom of his- ministers, it must be owned 
that for some years his administration was tranquil and happy.* 
The merit indeed of suspending the war with France must be 
claimed by Gloucester, under whose administration the treaty was 
commenced ; but Richard had the good sense to continue it to 
a conclusion -, and, relieyed from the pressure of foreign "hosti- 
lity, made it his endeavour to preserve uninterrupted harmony be- 
tween himself and his people. He frequently met his parliament > 
consulted it on all matters of importance, and appeared anxious 
to dtoerve-its approbation. On one occasion he ordered the chan- 
cellor, treasurer, and other members of his council, to resign; 
and openly invited every person, who felt himself aggrieved by 
them, to bring his charges' against them as private individuals. 
The next day the two houses bore an honourable testimony to 
their integrity, and they were restored with applause to their former June is. 
offices (2).* In return for hfs condescension, both lords and com- 
mons were liben|| in their grants, and successively confirmed by a. v. 
their votes the acknowledged prerogatives of the crown (3). Though ***•* 
he retained a deep sense of the injuries which he had suffered, he 
had the prudence to suppress his resentment; and, on the return 
of the duke of Lancaster from Guienne, recalled the duke of Glou- 
cester to a seat in the council (4). He even affected an indif- 
ference to the lot of his friends, who had been banished to Ire- 

(1) Knyght. 2735. Wab. 3S7. Rym. vii. 617. (3) Ibid. 279. 286. 
Bot. Pari. iii. 404. (4) Ibid. 316. Acts of Council, i. 17. 

(3) Rot. Pari. iii. 258. 
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laod, till he was Ale to serve them without danger or opposition. 
His former confessor he promoted to a bishopric in that island ; 
and, as the revenue was moderate, added to it a small annuity. 
With, the consent of parliament he recalled to London the three 
surviving judges ; and, as soon as he heard of the death of the 
duke of Ireland, granted a fhll pardon to sir John Lancaster, the 
companion of the exile, and restored the earldom of Oxford in 
favour of the duke^s uncle sir Aubrey de Yere (1). Three years 
later he ventured to give a stronger proof oi his affection for his 
unfortunate friend. He ordered the body, which had been em* 
balmed, to be brought from Louvain, and reinterred it with great 
solemnity in the church of Golne. Before the completion of the 
ceremony the coffin was opened by his orders, and tlie covering 
removed from the face. The features were still discernible ; and 
the kin^ gazed on it for some minutes with visible emotions of 
the most poignant grief (2). 
1378 '^ ^^ during this period of comparative tranquillity that the 
Nov.* legislative enactments against papal provisions and reservations 
were completed. As soon as the king of France had espoused 
the cause of the cardinal of Geneva against Urban YL, the claims 
of the two competitors were canvassed in parliament ; and at the 
suggestion of the primate and the other prelates, it was deter- 
mined to acknowledge Urban, and to obey him, as the rightful 
head of the church. The legislature even went farther, and by 
statute confiscated the revenues of the cardinals who rejected Ur- 
ban, and put out of the king's protection every English subject 
who should make application to his adversary, as the real pontiff (3). 
^379 '" return Urban issued in favour of the king a bull, by which the 
Kay 11. two next vacant prebends in each collegiate church were reserved, 
and the nomination was transferred from the bishops and chapters 
to the crown (4). But the harmony between the two courts was 
disturbed by the ambition of Edward Bromfield, the agent at Kome 
for the abbey of St. Edmund's ; who, on the decease of his abbot, 
procured by false suggestions that appointment from the pontiff, 
and returning to England, took possession of the abbey in virtue 
of the papal provision. He was instantly apprehended under the 
statute of provisors passed in the late reign, ^d committed to 
the Tower (5). This event attracted the notice of the public ; 
complaints were, made in parliament of new provisions granted 
A.o. to several cardinals; and by an additional enactment it was or- 
jJl^^i'e. d^ii^ed) th^t if ^"y ^f ^be king's subjects should, without his 
license given with the advice of the council, farm or administer 
the benefice of any alien within the realm, or in virtue of such 

(1) lbi<f. 302, 303. 346. (4) Ryin. vii. 216. 

(2) WaU. 352. (5) Wals. 230, 231. 236. 

(3) Rot. Pari. iii. 48. Rym. vii. 222- 
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admioistration sbould leonvey Bioiiey out of the kingdom, he should 
for the same offeoce incur all the penalties comprised in the statute 
of proYisors of the 27th of Edward III (1). 

Bromfield's aflfair was compromised by his translation to a dif- 
ferent benefice. The king granted the necessary licenses to the 
attorneys of the cardinals enjoying preferment in England (2) ; and 
the pope confirmed the concordat of Bruges between Edward III. 
and Gregory XI (3). But, though Urban was willing to concede 
other points, he still refused to surrender the clalta which had 
for centuries been exercised by his predecessors of presenting to 
such benefices as became vacant in the court of Rome by the death 
or ttie promotion of the incumbents (4) ; and the parliament three 
years afterwards confirmed (he former statutes, and, as an addi- 
tional safeguard, extended the penalties of the late act to all "" ''• 
foreigners residing on benefices obtained by provision, whether n". 
Ihey held them for themselves or' for the profit of others, fhe 
king, however, was permitted to dispense with this act irv favour of 
the cardinal of Naples, and such persons as might render particular 
services to the crown (5); an exemption which tended in a great 
measure to render the statute nugatory; for as the cardinals in 
possession of English benefices generally died at Rome, the pope 
instantly conferred their livings on the surviving cardinals, who 
found no difficulty in obtaining the royal license;. and the other 
preferments which became vacant in that court were frequently at 
the king's request bestowed on his own chaplains, as the cheapest 
means by which he could remunerate their services (6). 

These evasions of the spirit of the law did not escape (he obser- 
vation of those who were enemies to the system of provisions ; 
and in consequence of their reiterated complaints it was enacted in 
the parliament holden in 1390 that all provisions granted before a.d. 
the twenty-ninth of January in that year should be valid; that l^^it. 
all granted afterwards should be of no effect; that every person 
who should accept of a benefice (contrary to this statute should 
Ibrfeit his lands and chattels, and be banished for life ; that whoever 
should bring or send into England any papal sentence or excom- 
munication against any person for the execution of this statute 
should, besides forfeiture, incur the penalty of life and limb; 
and that whoever should publish such sentence or excommu- 
Dication should, if he were a prelate, lose his temporalities; if 
of inferior rank, suffer imprisonment, and make fine at the king's 
pleasure (7). But the last clause appeared to bear so hard on 
the clergy, that the spiritual peers, though they had concurred 
in all the other statutes against provisions, unanimously protested 
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1) Rnt. Parl.iii. 82. 83. 
'^\ Bym. Tii. 253. 256. 258, 259, etc. 
(Z) Rym. vii. 384. 
(4) Ibid. 321. 428.437. 
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(5) Rot. Pari, iii, 163. Stat, of Realm, ii. 35. 

(6) Rym. vii. 684. 

(7) Rot. Pari. iii. 266. 270. Stat, of R«alro, 
ii. 73. 
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against this, ^^ inasmuch as ii might tend to restrain the au- 
'^ thorlty of the apostolic see, or to subvert the liberties of the 
^^ church." By the king's order the protestation was read in par- 
liaroenty and entered on the rolls (1). 

Shortly afterwards Richard held a great council, and in his 
own name, and the names of the principal barons and knights, 
wrote to the pontiff, explaining their grievances^ and request- 
ing his holiness to devise some prompt and efficacious remedy for 
^ B* the evil. What answer was returned does not appear. Urban died, 
Feb. 4. and was succeeded by 3«niface IX., who declared the statutes 
enacted by the parliament of no effect (2), and among other provi- 
sions granted a prebend in the church of Wells to cardinal Bran- 
cacio, who immediately began a suit in the papal court against 
im. ^^^^^^^ Langbroke, the king's presentee (3). The controversy was 
Aug. 14. immediately revived : the king's courts decided in favour of Lang- 
broke : but rumours were circulated, that, if the prelates exe- 
cuted the decrees of such courts, they would be exposed to eccle- 
siastical {^nalties. In the next parliament the commons petitioned 
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^\^n.' the king to inquire of , all estates, in what manner they would 
behave in the two following cases : 1**. If the pope were to issue 
sentences of excommunication against the bishops for instituting 
the king's presentees in consequence of the judgment of the king's 
court ; 2"". If, for the same reason, he should attempt to translate 
the bishops from their present sees to other sees out of the king- 
dom (4). The answer returned by the commons was, that such 
proceedings would be subversive of the rights of the crown, and 
that they would therefore stand by the king against them to live 
and die. The reply of the temporal lords was nearly to the same 
effect. The prelates declared that it was not their intention to 
deny that the pope could issue sentences of excommunication, 
and translate bishops according to the law of the holy church, 
but to do so in the cases proposed would be to invade the rights of 
the crown, which they were determined to support with all their 
power (5). In consequence of these answers, was drawn up the last 
and most comprehensive of the statutes of provisors or premu-^ 
nire, by which it is provided that, if any man pursue or obtain, 
in the court of Rome, or elsewhere, such translations, excom- 
munications, bulls, instruments, or other things, against the king's 
crown and regality, or kingdom, as aforesaid, or bring them into 
the realm, or receive, notify, or execute them either within the 

a) Rot. Pari. iii. 264. ' • translating bishops oot of the iungdom had been 

(2) Fuisse et esse cassa «t irrita, ipsaque ex invented by the duke of Gloucester's party to get 

snperabundante cassamus, irritaoius, et juribns rid of the archbishop of York. Bmt it now be- 

▼acuamus. Apud Raynaid. v. 162. came evident that, if the pope noold do this to 

(Z) Rym. vii. 734. punish a prelate who had offended the ruling 

(4) It is rather laughable to observe how soon party, he might do the same to punish a prelate 

V the narliament began to fear that its own artifice from whom he himself had received offence. 

might be turned to its prejudice. The plan of (&) Rot. Pari. iii. 304. 
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realm or without, sach person or persons, their notaries, pro- 
curatorsy. maintainers, abettors, fautors, and counsellors, shall be 
out of the king's protection, their goody- and chattels, lands and 
tenements, shall be forfeited to the king, and their persons at- 
tached wherever they may be fojpnd (1). 

There is reason to beiieye ttiat, wheqi this bill was discussed in 
the house of lords, it (het with considerable opposition. It was 
at least withdrawn by the commons, who agreed that the king 
should refer the whole matter to his council, and have full power to 
mak^ such alterations and ordinances as he might tt^ink fit^ and 
to carry them, when.ouide, into execution (2). Though they ex- 
pressed a hope that, when it was thus amended, they should 
assent to it at the next parliament, it does not appear t6 have 
been ever laid before them again -, but to have been occasionally 
acted upon, and occasionally modified, as suited the royal con- 
venience. The pope was still careful to bestow the English bene- 
fices of the deceased cardinals on their survivors : but frequently 
the king was also careflil to present to them himself^ On each 
of these occasions the old contest was fought oyer again ^ and 
in eyery case the provisor wa^ compelled to felinquish his pre- 
tensions, and the pope, that he might save his own claim, con- 
ferred the benefice op the king's presentee. Convinced by ex- 
perience of their inability to continue the contest with honour 
to themselves, the pontiffs negotiated with the-court, and assented 
to such modifications of the statute as^the king thought it prudent 
to make. Provisions in favour of aliens, unless they were car- 
dinals, were entirely abolished^ and those in favour of natives 
were generally granted to persons who had previously obtained the 
royal license (3). Thus ended this long, and angry controversy en- 
tirely to the advantage of the crown *, for though the right of elec- 
tion remained to the clergy, jt was merely nominal, as they dared 
not reject the person recommended by the king *, and though the 
pope still pretended to confer the great dignities^of the church 
by provision, the provisor was invariably the person who had 
been nominated by the crown. *' ^ 
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^1^ Stat, of Realm, ii. 84, 85. which should restrain the power of the pontfff ia 

(2) Fait a remembrer touchant I'estatat des the business of provisions, o^ dero^alte from the 

provisonrs, 4® les communes, pur la grante af* liberties of the church, they neitHer 'could nor 

fiance t s'accorderent et assenterent en .ought to assent to il. Rot. Pari. iii. 340, 341. 

plein parlemedt, qe nre dit Sr le Roi, par bone Hence 1 think it plain that this statute was nerer 

deliberation ct assent des seigneurs et de son properly passed in parliament, and ou that ac> 

sage constill, preigne toutela matirealuy, ^ count does not appear in the rolls. It was, how* 

q'il eit plein poair et auctorite de modifier le dit ever, acted upcyi by the king's council ; and is 

estatut, et ent ordmner par deliberation et as> referred to in thV 35th Hen. VIII. c* 20> and 2nd 

sent snsditz en manere comme luy semblera Philip and Mary, c. 8> 

meutz. Rot. Pari. iii. 301. — Four years after- (3^ We have one of these temporary modifica- 

wards another memorandum to the saine import, tions in Wilkios, Con. iii. 237. 1*. The bishop* 

and nearly in the same words ( the king was to rics were t0 be granted after the election, and 

aher it par assent et advis de tienx sages et dig> by provision, 4o the person elect, if the king 

nes persones queux lui plerra appeller pur con- wcote in his faf our. If he did not, ta some other 

aeiUer en le matiere) is inserted in the rolla : and person acaeptable to the king. 2**. In cathedral 

it is added, that immediately afterwards the pre- and collegiate churches, thA pope and the or* 

lates protested, that, if any ordinance were made dinary were to present alternately, till the pope 
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A. ». If the i¥ar belween Eogtood and France sIHl ccmtinoed, it was 
May*2T. ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ difflcuUy of adjustlDg their differences than from 
j^M ^^y ^^ enmity between ihe two mooarclis. Of late hostiliCfes had 
' been suspended by a succession of negotiations, which, in 1394, 
terminated in a truce for four years (1). Soon afterwards Richard 
was deprived of his consort^ the good qaeen Anne, who died at his 
palace of Shene, and was interred at Westminster. The king ap- 
peared inconsolable ^ and, to divert his melancholy, was advised to 
visit his Irish dominions. They had formerly prodaced a yearly 
income of thirty thousand pounds : now the receipts wer6 not equal 
to the ordinary expenses ^)f the governmenU To understand the 
cause of this defalcation we must take a hasty review of the past 
transaoiions in Ireland. After the fall of Bruce, the second Edward 
was too much occupied by his domestic enemies, the third by his 
wars with Scotland and France, to attend to the concerns of the sis- 
ter island^ and the natives by successive encroachments graduaOy 
confined the English territories within narrower limits. The greater 
part of Ul^r was recovered by the O.'Nials ; the O'Connors won 
several districts in Connaught^ and in Leinster the O'Brians main- 
tained, with perseverance, and ofleif with success, the cause of Irish 
independence. Had the natives ^united in one common effort, they 
might have driven the invaders into the ocepu : but they lost the 
glorious opportunity by thehr own dissensions and folly. Their 
. hostilities were generally the sudden result of a particular provo- 
cation, not of any plan for the liberaliop of the island ; their arms 
were as often turned against their own countrymen as against their 
national enemies-, and several septs received annual pensions 
from the English government as the price of their services in pro- 
tecting the borders from the inroads of the more hostile Irish. 

Neither did the English pale present a scene of less anarchy and 
disunion. The settlers were divided u^o two classes, the English by 
race and the English by birth. The former were the descendants of 
the first invades, and considered themselves as the rightful heirs 
to the lands and emoluments which had been won by the swords of 
their progiipitor^. Th^ further they were removed from the seat of 
government, the less did they respect its authority; and, as they 
lived in the constant violation of the English iaws, naturally sought 
to emancipate themselves from tl^ir control. Hence many adopted 
the dress, the manners, the language, and the laws of the natives, 
and were insensibly transformed fronv^ English barons into Irish 
chieftain^. Of these Hke most powerful was Thomas Fit^-Manrice, 
who collected without dislinc|ion of country every adventurer under 
his standard j expelled the {Inglish settlers who reftised to conform to 

had possessed three presenUtions. He mi^t benefices the pope and ordinary were to present 
grant the provisioi^ to eardiuals : otBerwise he alternately for fourteen months. Anno 1S98. 
was bound to seleci Englishmen. 3*. In other (1) Rym. vii. 770> 
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bis wishes; encouraged infermarriages witb tbe nalfyes, and estab- 
lished among his dependents the customs oftanistry and gavelkind. 

Yet such was the weakness of the government, that, to secure 
his fidelity, he was created earl ef Desmond, and hi^ possessions 
were erected into a county palatine. 

The English by birth comprised the persons born in England 
whom the king had inyosted with office in Ireland, and the crowds 
of adventurers whom penury or crime annually banished from 
their own country. To the old settlers they were objects of peculiar 
jealousy aqd hatred r by the government they were trusted and ad- 
vanced, as a counterpoise to the disaffection of the others. Edward 
III. had gone so far as to forbid airy person to hold office under 
the Irish government who was not an Englishman, and possessed 
of lands, tenements, or benefices in England; but the prohibition 
aroHsed the indignation of the English by race : in defiance of his 
authority they assembled in convention at Kilkenny ; and so spi- 
rited were their remonstrances that he revoked the order, and 
confirmed to them the rights which they had inherited from thqir 
ancestors. * ' 

Edward had appointed his son Lionel duke of Clarence lo the 
governmeivt of Ireland. The prince landed with ah army, obtained 
son^ advantages over the hatives, and left the island, having rather *^li 
inflamed than appeased the jealousy between the two parties. Some 
years later be returned ; a parliament was held under his influence; a. d. 
and the result was the celebrated statute of Kilkenny. Its provisions ^^^^ 
were diiectejl not against the natives, but the descendants of the 
English settlors, who, ^^-to the ruin of the common we^,'had re- 
'^ jected the laws of England for those of Irelandv ' II enacted that 
marriage, ourture of children, and gossipred with the Irish, should 
for the future subject the offender to the penaltiespf high treason; 
and that the Englishman who should adopt an Irish name, or the 
Irish language, or the Irish dress, should be constrained by impri- 
sooraeDi or forfeiture to give security that he would conform to the 
manners of his own country. It was moreover declared that the 
Brehon laws were a lewd custom, latterly crept in among the Eng- 
lish, and it was made high treason for any Englishman to decline 
the authority of his own laws, and submit his cau^e to the decision 
of the Brehon judges (1). 

Still the former dissensions* pi^v^iled among (hp strangers; and 
the Irish gradually extended their conquests. To restore tranquil- 
lity, Richarc}, in his ninth year, otiqated th^ earl of Oxford, his 
favourite, marquess of Dublin, and afterwards duke of Ireland; 
bestowed on him the government of Ireland for lift ; and >gjpanted 
(o him and his heirsall the lands which he should conquer from 

(l) Apud Leland, i. 320« 
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ihe natives, with the exception of such as had already been annexed 
to the crown, or conferred on former adventurers(l). Thirty thou- 
sand marks were allotted for the expedition by the parliament ^ and 
the most sanguine hopes of success were generally cherished ; 
when the whole plan was defeated by the dissension between the 
king and his barons, and the subsequent exile and death of the 
duke. Now, however, the moment seemed to be asrived when 
the English ascendency might be restored, and the natives reduced 
to the most complete submission. With four thousand men at arms 
and thirty thousand archers, Richard landed at Waterford: the 
Oct: duke of Gloucester, the earls of Rutland and Nottingham, aided 
him with their advice^ and, though the state of the country, inter- 
sected with lakes, morasses, and forests, impeded his progress; 
though'the enemy, by retiring into inaccessible fortresses, shunned 
his approach; yet in a short time the idea of resistance was aban- 
doned ; the northern chieftains met the king at Drogheda, the 
southern attended his deputy, the earl of Nottingham, at Garlow ; 
and all, seventy-fiVe in number, did homage, promised to keep the 
peace, and submitted to pay a yearly tribute. The four principal 
kings, O'Nial, O'Connor, OlBrian, and M'Murchad, followed Ri- 
chard io Dublin, where they were instructed in the manners of the 
English by sir Henry £hristal ; submitted to receive, though with 
iil?*25 *^™® reluctance, the honour of knighthood, and, arrayed in robes 
' of state, were feasted ^at the king's table. But a distinction was made 
between the natives who had not previously sworn fealty and those 
who had done so, and rebelled, the ^^ Irrois savage^, aad Irrois 
^^ rebels,'' as the king denominated them. Yet the latter ontheir sub- 
mission wer^ taken under protection, and obtained the promise of 
a full pardon on the payment of a proportionate fine. Richard, 
though he devoted much of his time to parade, did not neglect 
the' reformation of the government. Grievances were redressed, 
the laws enforced, tyrannical officers removed, and the minds 
of the natives gradually reconciled to the superiority of the Eng- 
lish (2). 

But while the king was thus establishing his power in Ireland 
he was suddenly recalled to his English dominions. The disciples 
of Wycliffe, under the denomination of Lollards, had seized the 
opportunity of his absence to commence a fierce attack upon the 
revenues and the discipline of thachurch. Not content with afilx- 
ing libels against the clergy in llie most public places in the capital, 
they had prepared an inflammatory petition, which was to be pre- 

(l) ^ot. Pari. iii. 209> 310« fairly x:arried kirn off. During his captiyity he 

(3) Acts of Coon i.^6. 63. Christal gave the had learned the Irish language, and on that ac- 

account of this expediliod to Froissact. He had count was now charged with the care of the four 

formerly been made prisoner by one of the kings. His great difBcuIty was to induce them 

nativet* a powerful man, who unexpectedly to dine at a different table from their serrants, 

leaped up behind him, embraced him tightly, and to wear breeches, and mantles trimmed witb 

and, urging the horse forward with his heels, the fur of squirrels. Froiss. xi. 34< 
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sented to the house of commons. This instrumeDl is a strange 
compound of fanaticism and folly. It complaint that, eyer since 
the church had been endowed with worldly possessions, faith, hope, 
and charity haye been banished ft'om England ; that the English 
priesthood is a false priesthood, because sinners can neither impart 
nor receive the Holy Spirit; that the clergy profess a life of celi- 
bacy, but pamper themselves too much to observe it *, that by ac- 
cepting places under the government, they become hermaphrodites, 
obliging themselves to serve both God and mammon -, that they 
teach transubstantiation, which leads to idolatry^ enjoin confession, 
which makes them supercilious ; authorise war and criminal execu- 
tions, which are contrary to the law of Christ, a law of mercy and 
love; and permit men to exercise the trades of the goldsmith and 
sword cutler, which are unnecessary and pernicious under the dis- 
pensation of the gospel. No one was found t(t present the petition ; May. 
bat the prelates, alarmed at the boldness of the fanatics, solicited 
the protection of the king, who, at his return to London, severely 
reprimanded the patrons of the Lollards, and ordered their teachers 
to be expelled from the university of Oxford (1). 

During the quarrel between the duke of Gloucester and the king's 
favourites, Richard had been fjrequently reproached with a secret 
leaning towards the friendship of the king of France. On the death a. ». 
of his queen hediscovered this inclination more openly, and solicited /un^?. 
the hand of Isabella, the daughter of Charles YI., a princess in her 
eighth year. The dukes of Lancaster and York approved of the 
match : the duke of Gloucester, who on all occasions made his 
court to the prejudices of the nation by opposing any alliance with 
France, was able to postpone it for many months. At length his a. d. 
acquiescence was purchased with gifts and promises ; and a treaty ^^f 9. 
was signed, purporting that Isabella should marry Richard ; that 
she should receive for her dower eighty thousand crowns by annual 
instalments ; that when she had completed her twelfth year she 
should be at liberty to assent to the marriage or to dissent from it; 
that the heirs of her body should not derive from their mother's de- 
scent any additional claim to the French crown ; and that the truce $ept. 37. 
already existing between the two kingdoms should be prolonged JJ^*^ ^J; 
for the term of twenty-eight addilionail years, and should compre- 
hend their respective allies. Richard sailed to France to receive the 
princess ; the kings feasted each other in their pavilions between 
Ardres and Calais ; the marriage ceremony was performed by the a. d. 
archbishop of Canterbury ; and the young queen was afterwards j^^'V 
crowned with the usual magnificence at Westminster (2). 

(1) Wilk. Con, iii. 221. Wals. 351. Rym. vii. " et pour la chambre, come pour la chapelle, 

305. *< I'escayetie, panneterie, eschansonaerie,jTn>c- 

(3) Rym. Tii. 802—805. 81 1 — 830. 884 — 837. " terie, la cuisine, et autrcs offices ;" for all which 

845 — ft47,848. Wals. 353. Isabella bronght with Richard gav? a receipt at Calais, 7 Nov. Thres. 

her, besides jewels and plate, ** robes, tapisse* des Chart. 64. 
•* rie, et ant res meul»les, tant pour la personne, 

III. 4 
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This alliance with the royal family of France encouraged Richard 
to execute a scheme of yengeancc which he had long cherished 
within his own breast. He had not forgotten the sufferings and 
murders of his favourites, nor the insults which had been offered to 
his own authority. Hitherto it had been prudent to dissend>]e ^ now, 
thinking himself secure on the throne, he resolved to wreak his 
vengeance on the offenders, though the principal of them was one 
of his nearest relatives. Of his three uncles the duke of York alone 
seems never to have forfeited his friendship. The easy and indolent 
disposition of that prince withdrew him from the rash and intem- 
perate councils of his brother of Gloucester ; and if he did not stre- 
nuously exert himself in the cause, he never gave the weight of his 
co-operation to the enemies of his nephew. He was now beloved 
and trusted by Richard. During the king's absence in Ireland he 
had been appointed regent of the kingdom ; and his son, the carl 
of Rutland, was believed to hold the first place in the royal favour. 
With respect to the duke of Lancaster it had formerly been other- 
wise, when he was suspected of aspiring to the crown. But age had 
chilled his ambition : every sinister impression had been effaced by 
more recent services; and a grant to him for life of the sovereignty 
of Guienne, though it was afterwards recalled at the solicitation 
and remonstrance of the natives, proved how ready the king was to 
gratify the wishes of this uncle. Constance, his second wifc^ did 
not long possess the affection of her husband, which he had trans- 
ferred to Catherine Swynford, a knight's widow, and governess of 
his two daughters by Blanche, the first duchess. Constance died 
in 1394, and in 1396 the duke married Swynford after an illicit 
cohabitation of about twenty years, during which she had borne 
him three sons and one daughter of the surname of Beaufort, from 

Feb. 6. Beaufort castle in France, in which they were born* This marriage 
was resented as a disgrace by the other princes of the blood royal : 
but Richard, to please his uncle, approved- of it, legitimated the 

Feb. 10. children, and raised the eldest son to the dignity of earl of Somer- 
set (1). But the duke of Gloucester, the third uncle, though he 
knew how cruelly he had wounded the feelings, disdained to culti- 
vate the friendship of his nephew. He was still the chief mover of 
every intrigue, the soul of every faction that opposed the king's 
wishes. He never took his seat at the council board but to embarrass 
the proceedings ; was the last to arrive, and the first to depart ; 
treated Richard with an air of superiority ; and frequently threw 

(f) Hot. Pari. ill. 343. 1u the original patent however, to me that the original patent, though 

of legitimation, and iu the copy entered on the it omits, nevertheless implies the exception; for it 

rolls ofparliament, there was no reservation of the explains the honours, dignities, pre-emineiices, 

rojal dignit/. In the copy on the patent rolls there estates, degrees, and ofBces which it enables the 

is such reservation, but it is interlined, and in a Beauforts to hold, as duchies, principalities, earl- 

difTe^t ink, though the hand is neralythe same, doms, baronies, and other fees, whether holdftn 

lu the exemplification by lien. IV. in 1407, the mediately or immediately of the crown Is not 

exception occurs without interlineation. See Sir this equivalent to a reservation of the ro^al 

Harris Kicolas in £xcerpt. liist. 153. It appears, dignity? 
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oul sarcasms in bis hearing on bis supposed inactivity and degene- 
racy from ike spirit of his fathers. At the same time it was the po- 
licy of the duke to ingratiate himself with the knights, who had 
distinguished themselves in the last reign ; to inveigh against the 
peace with France ; to lament the pusillanimity of the king ^ and to 
represent him as fit only to live in the company of ladies and bis- 
hops (1). That he might at least display his own courage, he ob- 
tained permission to Join the Christians, who were fighting against 
the infidels in Prussia : but, whether it was that the expedition was 
merely a pretence, or that his courage evaporated at sea, he returned 
in a few days, and asserted that he had been driven back by a storm . 
He was then appointed to the government of Ireland, but neglected 
to take possession, probably because Ireland was a country in which, 
as he saidn he could reap neither wealth nor glory. Richard's mind 
was perpetually harassed by what he saw and heard of Gloucester's 
conduct ; a repetition of petty injurias kept alive his resentment, 
and the memory of the past urged him to get rid of a prince who 
still continued to display the same contempt for the person, the 
same hostility to the favourites of his sovereign. We are even told jniy s. 
that the duke had actually formed a plan with his former associates, 
the present archbishop of Canterbury (2), and the earls of Arundel 
and Warwick, to seize and imprison the king (3) : but the account 
appears to be no more than a report invented to explain the cause 
of his arrest. This, at least, is certain, that no such charge was af- 
terwards brought forward by his accusers in parliament. 

When Richard had taken his resolution, it was carried into efTect ' 
with secrecy and despatch. The earl of Warwick, having dined 
with the king, was arrested at the house of the chancellor, near 

Temple Bar, hurried away to the Tower, and for greater security jaiy lo. 

• 

(l) On this jsubject a singular occurrence took medy thereof. On the fifth a law was made, that 

place in tlie parliament held in i397< Oti the 1st whoever moved, or should move the commons of 

of February the commons delivered a bill to the parliament, or any other person, to make remedy 

lords for the regulation of the king's household, or reformation of anything appertaining to the 

complaining, among other things, that so many king's person, rule, or royalty, should be held 

bisbops, who liad lordships, and so many ladies, for a traitor ; and two days after, Haxey, on his 

with their servants, were always with the king, own confession, was condemned, according to 

and were supported at his expense. Richard the this ex post facto law, to suffer the punishment 

next day sent for the lords, asserted that the bill of treason. But his life was immediately spared 

was an invasion of his prerogative, and ordered at the intercession of the prelates, and a full par- 

the dnke of Lancaster to demand from the com- don was granted to him on the 27th of May. It 

mons the name of the person who had introduced is probable that qo intention existed of patting 

it. This was sir Thomas Haxey, a clergyman. On Ilaxey to death ; but that the whole of this un- 

the tkisd, the commons appeared before the king justifiable proceeding had for its object to check 

and the lords, professed their sorrow for the o^ the attempts of Gloucester's partisans to intimi- 

fence they had given, and declared that their date the opponents of the court. See Rot. Pari, 

only intention was to request Uie king to con- iii. 339. 341. 407, 408> — From this instance it 

sidcr the cobject of his household^ and to make appears that clergymen sate at this period among 

what regulations he thought proper. ' -He pro- the commons in parliament. 
fessed himself satisfied ; adding that, as he did (2) He was Thomas de Arundel, brolher to the 

not demand from them either tenths or fifteenths, carl of the same name, who had been bishop of 

they ought not to interfere with his expenses. But Ely and chancellor during the prosecution of Ri< 

llaxey was singled out for punishment, as a chard's favourites ; and was afterwards translated 

terror to others. His bill had been expressed in to the see of York, and thence to that of Canter- 

these words :>-May it please the commons of bury. Ang. Sac. i. 62* 122- 
£u gland to consider the expenses of the king in (3) Froissart, xl. 48. Account of MSS. iu li- 
his household, from the multitude of bi&hoDs and brary of king of France, ii. p. 205 • 
iadics vrith their follower?; and to ordain due re- 
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conveyed to the castte of TinUgel in Cornwall (1). The primate was 
unsuspectingly employed to bring his brother the earl of Arundel 
to a private conference with Richard, who instantly apprehended 
and seipt him to Carisbrook castle, in the isle of Wight ; but with a 
promise, confirmed upon oath, that he should not suffer either Id 
his person or property (2). To prevent the escape or resistance of 
his uncle, Richard himself headed the party appointed to apprehend 
him, and proceeded to his castle at Piashy. The duke with his fa- 
mily came out to meet the king, but was immediately delivered to 
the custody of the earl of Nottingham, earl marshal (3). That no- 
bleman pretended to conduct him to the Tower; but, when they 
had reached the Thames, he put him on board a ship, sailed down 
the river^ and lodged his prisoner in the castle of Calais, of which 
he was governor. From the sudden disappearance of the duke it 
was generally believed that he had been murdered -, and his friends, 
alarmed at his supposed fate, began to tremble for their own safety. 
iaiy 15. Richard, to Iranquillise the public mind, issued a proclamation, 
stating that these arrests had been made with the assent of the earls 
of Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon, Nottingham, and Salisbury, the lord 
Despenser, and sir William Scrope, and with the approbation of fais 
uncles of Lancaster and York, and his cousin of Derby ; that the of- 
fences of the prisoners were of recent date, and had no connexion 
with the occurrences of the tenth and eleventh years of his reign, 
and that none of his subjects had any reason to be alarmed on ac- 
count of the part which they had taken on those occasions (4). 

To arrange his plans with greater secrecy, he now repaired to 
the castle of Nottingham, where it was determined to copy the for- 
mer example of the prisoners, and to appeal them of treason, after 
the manner in which they had appealed the king's favourites. The 
noblemen who had advised the arrests wei'e at dinner, when they 
were unexpectedly summoned from table to the gate of the castle, and 
required to put their seals to a form of appeal, which had been pre- 
pared for the occasion. On their return they found the king in the hall, 
seated on the throne, and wearing his crown. '^ We appeal,'' they 
were made to say, ^' Thomas duke of Gloucester, Richard earl o( 
^' Arundel, and Thomas earl of Warwick, and, say that they have 
'*' acted as traitors to your majesty and your realm. Such we hold 
^' them, and such we will prove them to be, when, where, and in 
^^ whatever court your majesty shall ordain. And we beseech your 

(i) Rot Pari. iii. 436. road. Bat Uie rolls of parliament declare tliat he 

hS Ibid, 435. was an«sted, as lie came forth in procession lo 

(3) There are different accounts of this arrest, meet the king : domino regi com processioDe 

The contemporary author in MS. mentioned be- solemai hqmiliter occorrentem. Rot. Pari, iii. 

fore assures us that it took place in the morning, 418. * 

when the king arrived before the duke was up (4) Rym. yiii. 6. To the noblemen who are said 

(p. 208^ : Froissart fixes it at five in the after- to nave given their assent to these arrests should 

noon ( XI. 48 ). Both agree that he joined Richard have been added the young eoil of Somerset. Rot. 

in the court of his palace, was asked to accom- Parli iii. 374. 

pany him to London, and made prisoner on the 
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'^ majesty to hear us as soon as may be, and todo fall right jliidjus- 
'' tice on this our appeal.'' Their request was granted^ and the 
time of trial fixed for the ensuing parliament (1). 

On his return the king remained a few days at Woodstock, where 
it was resolved to take the deposition of the duke of Gloucester in ^"^e '^ 
prison, and a commission for that purpose was signed and addressed 
to sir William RickhiU, one of the justices. About Ihree weeks later sepu s. 
Rickhill was awakened in the middle of the night at jBssingham in 
Kent by a royal messenger, who ordered him to repair immediately 
toDoyer, and to follow the earl of Nottingham to Calais.' If he was 
surprised at the mysterious nature of this message, his surprise re- sept. 7. 
doubled, when after His arrival the earl delivered to him a com- 
mission to interrogate the duke of Gloucester, whom he had for 
many weeks believed to be dead. In this delicate and dangerous 
business Rickhill proceeded with a caution which afterwards saved 
his life. He required that two witnesses should be appointed to see 
and hear all that passed between him and the prisoner *, and on his 
introduction to Gloucester, advised him to return his answer in sept. a. 
writing, and to keep an exact copy of it in his own possession; 
Some hours later the duke delivered to him what was termed his 
confession, with a request that he would come back the next morn- 
ing, to receive any further communication that might be deemed 
necessary. But in the morning Rickhill was refused admission ^ 
and, after remaining two days longer atCalais, he returned to Eng- sept. tt. 
land, and gave an account of his proceedings to the king the day 
before the opening of the parliament (2). ' sept. le. 

To prevent any opposition to his. wishes, Richard was accom- sept. 17. 
panied to Westminster by a most formidable force, composed of the 
knights and esquires who wore his livery of the hart, and of his 
body-guard of archers levied in the county of Chester. The leading 
men in the commons had received their instructions from the court; 
and on the second day of the session sir John Bussy the speaker, sept. is. 
petitioned the king that the clergy might appoint proxies to repre- 
sent them in their absence from trials of blood; that the Commission 
of regency, and the statute confirming it, passed in the tenth year 
of his reign, should be repealed, as extorted firom him by threats 
and violence ; that whoever in future should procure the enactment, 
or act in virtue of such a commission, should suffer the penalties of 
treason ; and that all pardons, general or private, heretoibre granted 
to the duke of Gloucester^ and the earls of Arundel and Warwick, 
should be revoked, as prejudicial to the king, and wrung from him 
by constraint. These petitions were immediately granted with ti[ie 
unanimous assent of parliament (3). 

The commons next impeached Thomas Arundel archbishop of 

(1) Compare Rot. Pari. iii. 374, and 449-^ (3) See Rickill's deposition, Qot. iVrl. iiu 
4&a. * 431. 

(3)Rot. Pari. iii. 348— 351. 
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Ganteiturjf of high treason. He had, they maintained, aided the 
duke and t^o earb to obtain the commission of regency, and pro- 
cured himself to be named one of the number ; had also advised the 
arrest and executioo of sir Simon Burl^y and sir James Berners, 
contrary to the will of the king : and had committed these crimes 
vliile he was chancellor, and bound by his oath to support the 
rights of the crown. He rose Co defend himself, but was silenced by 
Richard, who, on account, as he pretended, of the archbishop's 
dignity, wished to have more time to consider the matter (1). 
sepk3i. The following day the lords appellants presented their charges 
against the three peers : 1. That the duke of Gloucester and the 
earl of Arundel had compelled the king to assent to the commission 
of regency, by threatening his life in case of refusal ^ 2. That they 
. had drawn to their party the earl of Warwick and the lord Thomas 
Mortimer at Harringay park, and with force of arms constrained 
the king at Westminster to take them under his protection ; 3. That 
these four, usurping the royal power, had condemned sir Simon 
Burley to death, against the king's will and without his assent; and, 
4. That at Huntingdon they had conspired to depose the king, 
shown him the act of deposition of Edward 11., and told him that, if 
he had not met with the same fate, he owed the preservation of his 
crown to tbe respect which they entertained for his deceased father. 
To these charges the earl of Arundel pleaded not guilty, and of- 
fered to prove his innocence by wager of battle, or by the verdict 
of a jury. He then pleaded a general and particular pardon. But 
these had been already revoked, and he was ordered to speak to the 
facts alleged against him. On his refusal the duke of Lancaster pro- 
nounced the usual judgment of treason ; he was immediately led 
back to the Tower, and his head was struck off the same day under 
the direction of the lord Moriey, the lieutenant of the earl mar- 
shal (2). ! 

That nobleman, who was still at Calais, had received an order to 
bring his prisoner, the duke of Gloucester, to the bar of the house, 
that he might reply to the lords who had appealed him of treason. 
Sept. 34. Three days later an answer was returned, that the earl marshal 
could not produce the said duke before the king in parliament, for 
that he, being in custody in the king-s prison at Calais, had there 
died. The time, the place, the suddenness of the death, will create 
a suspicion that this unfortunate prince had been murdered -, and 
in the next reign it was pretended that Richard, unwilling to dis- 
grace the royal family by bringing his uncle to a public trial, and 
equally unwilling to grant life to one who had so unfeelingly refused 
mercy to others, had sent assassins to Calais, by whom the duke 

(l^ Ibid. 351. present ; and that the story of his insulting the 

(2; Rot. Pari. iii. 374—377. 435. Hence it is' prisoner at his execution cannot be true. Wals. 
cTident that the earl inardial himself was not 355. 
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vas smotbered between two.beds (1). However thai may be, the 
lords appellants demanded judgment; (he commons seconded their 
demand by a petition ; and the duke was declared a traitor, and all 
his property confiscated to the crown (2). 

The next day was read in parliament Gloucester's confession scpi. 25. 
taken by sir William Rickbill. He acknowledged that he had been x 
guilty of procuring the commission of regency; of presenting 
himself with an armed force before the king in Westminster-hall ; 
of opening thp king's letters without permission ; of speaking 
slanderously of him in the hearing of others ; of employing threats 
to induce him to condemn sir Simon fiuriey \ of asking the advice 
of others, whether he might not give up his homage ; and of having , 
conspired with others to depose the king^ but only for a few days, 
after which he meant to replieice him on the throne. He protested, ^ 
however, that, since the day on which he swore to his nephew on 
God^s body at Langley (3), he had always been faithful (0 him ; and 
concluded in these words : '' Therefore I beseech my liege and 
^' sovereign lord (he king, that he will of his high grace and be- 
''' nignity accept me to his mercy and his grace, as I that put my 
^^ life, my body, and my goods wholly at his will, as lowly and as 
^^ meekly as any creature can do, or may do, to his liege lord. 
^^ Beseeching to his high lordship that he will, for the passion that 
V God suffered for all mankind, and the compassion that he had of 
" his mother on the cross, and the pity that he had of Mary 
^'Magdalene, that he will vouchsafe for to have compassion and 
^^ pity, and to accept me unto his mercy and his grace, as he that 
^^ hath ever been full of mercy and of grace to all his lieges, and to 
'^ all other that have not been so nigh to him as I have been, though 
'* I be unworthy (4)." How eloquently he could plead for mercy 
in his own favour, though he had never shown mercy to others! 

The archbishop of Canterbury had not appeared in his place in 
parliament since his impeachment. His absence was attributed to 
the perfidious counsel of the king, who, fearing the impression 
which might be made by his eloquence, affected to be his Triend, 

• 

(i) In the first year of the next reign a paper to have Richard hclicved tlic author of Glouces- 

was read in parliament, purporting to be a con- tor's death, all these circumstances tend to excite 

fession upon oath of John Hall, a servant to the a suspicion that he could not prove it. See Rot. 

earl of Nottingham. Be said, or was made to say. Pari. iii. 453. 

thatsomeday in September the duko was brought (2) ibid. 378. * . 
from the castle of Calais to a hotel called the (3) That oath was taken ten years before (Rot . 
prince's inn, and delivered to two persons, ser- Pari. 421). I notice this, because some writers 
rants of the king and the earl of Rutland. That suppose the duke's confession to regard recent oc- 
ihey took him up stairs, advised him to send for currences, whereas it refers entirely to his con- 
a confessor, as he must die, and, after the depar- duct in the years 1386 and l387. Richard ordered 
ture of the priest, smothered him between two prayers for his soul in all parish churches, he- 
beds in presence of hiuLself and three others. As cause he confessed and repented of his treasons 
soon as this paper had been read. Hall was con* before his death. Acts of Coun. i. 76. 
demned, and immediately executed without hav- (4) Rot. Pari. 379. His acknowledgment of 
Lag been heard, or even presented before his having employed threats to procure the condem- 
judges. Though eight were named iu the deposi- nation of Barley is not^n the confession; but was 
tion, as being concerned in the transaction, not added ilCterwards by word of mouth to Rickhill. 
one of them was examined or molested. If we re- Ibid, and 431.. I have preserved the very wordji,. 
fleet how much it was for the interest of Henry IV. and altered nothing but the spelling. 



^ 
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advised him not to irritate his enemies by his presence, and pro- 
mised to shield him from their resentment (1). However that may 
be, as soon as the confession of the duke of Gloucester bad been 
read, the commons prayed judgment against the primate. Richard 
immediately declared that he had acknowledged himself. guilty, 
and thrown himself on the royal mercy ; and sentence was pro- 
nounced that he should be banished for life, and that his tempo- 
ralities should be forfeited to the crown. Arundel repaired to 
France : the pope, after some negotiation with Richard, translated 
him^ probably without his knowledge, to the see of St. Andrews; 
and Roger Walden, dean of York, and treasurer of the household, 
succeeded him in the archbishopric of Canterbury (2). 
Sept. 38. The earl of Warwick was then brought to the bar of the house«. 
He pleaded guilty : but the sentence of death was commuted into 
^ exile, and the Isle of Man was assigned for his residence. The lord 
Cobham was also convicted on the impeachment of the commons, 
and condemned to pass the rest of his life in the Isle of Jersey. The 
lord Mortimer, who had fled for protection to one of the Irish septs, 
was outlawed (3). 

Whatever may have been Richard's object, whether it were 
security or revenge, it must be confessed that the mapner in which 
these prosecutions were conducted was illegal and unjustifiable. 
Not only did the king violate the pardons which he had formerly 
granted, but the terms of the proclamation which he had recently 
issued^ At the same time the concurrence of the princes of the 
blood furnishes a strong presumption that there had been something 
highly criminal or dangerous in the conduct of Gloucester. His 
nephews, the earls of Somerset and Rutland, were two of his ac- 
cusers; his brothers, the dukes of Lancaster and York, Joined in 
his condemnation; and the former even pronounced against bim 
the Judgment of treason. Can we suppose that they would have thus 
united to disgrace and punish their own blood, had they been in- 
fluenced by no other motive than the king's resentment for an 
offence committed and pardoned ten years before (4) ? 



\i 



Ibid. 42t. conscience conceal tliem : 1**. That the duke of 

Rot. Pari. 351 • From a document in Wil- Lancaster walked often ann<in-arm with the king* 

kibsYCon. iii . 232) which, if genuine, must have who eren wore his liyery ; 2*. That in council tlie 

contained the instructions from the king to his duke by his haughtiness prevented Others from 

envoys, it would appear that Richard thought giving their opinions ; Z^. That he bad obtained 

St. Andrews too near to England. That, however, the grant of Guienne to the king's prqndice; 

he acquiesced in the tranriation, appears from 4". That he had received too much money for his 

Rym. viii. 31. journey to Spain; 5". That his conduct was bla- 

(3) Rot. Pari. 379 — 382. Cobham was con- mable in the negotiations for peace. Richard vin- 
victed in January. But I mention him now, that dicated his uncle ; and by award of pariiament 
all the convictions may come before the reader at Arundel was obliged to make the following apo- 
once. logy to the duke : *<$ir, since it seemeth to the 

(4) I think 1 can discover some traces of en- " king and other lords, and eke since ye be so 
mity between the duke of Lancaster and the party *' mickle grieved and displeased by my words, it 
of the duke of Gloucester before this period. In ** forthinketh me, and I beseech you of your good 
the parliament of 1394 the earl of Arundel, Glou- *' lordship to remit me your mawtalent ( rcsent- 
cester's intimate friend, told the king that certain " ment).** Rot. Pari. iii. 31 3. 314 . 

matters lay so near his heart, that he could not in 
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It is remarkable Ihat several peers who sate and voted in this 
{mrlmment bad been engaged in the very transactions which were 
now declared treasonable. The dnke of York, the bishop of Win- 
chester, and Richard Scrope, had been members of Gloucester's 
commission; the earls of Derby and Nottingham had been two out 
of the five who appealed the king's favourites of treason. In these 
the doom of their former associates could not fail of awakening the 
most gloomy apprehensions ; nor, after what had passed, was the 
expedient to which they had recourse calculated to satisfy them of 
their security. Richard declared in full parliament that, though the 
•three former had been named in the commission, they had always 
behaved as true and loyal subjects ; and that the two latter, though 
they had at first allowed themselves to be deceived by the pretences 
of Gloucester, had given a convincing proof of their loyalty, by 
abandoning him and returning to their duty the very moment in 
whieb they discovered his treason. He then created his two cousins scpt. 39. 
of Derby and Rutland dukes of Hereford and Albemarle; his two 
utenne brothers, the earls of Kent and Huntingdon, dukes of Surrey 
and Exeter; the earl of Nottingham duke of Norfolk; the earl of 
Somerset man^uess of Dorset ; the lords Despenser, Nevil, Percy, 
and William Scrope, earls of Gloucester, Westmoreland, Wor- 
cester, and Wiltshire. A general pardon followed, from which 
were excepted those who took up arms against the king in bis 
eleventh year, not, however, without the hppe of favour, provided 
they sued for it within eight months. To give the greater stability 
to these proceedings, it was enacted, that to compass the death or 
deposition of the king, or to give him back the homage which had 
been done to him, or to raise forces and march against him for the 
purpose of making war within the realm, were and should be ac- 
counted acts of treason ; that every judgment, ordinance, and de- 
claration made in the present parliament, should in all time to come 
have the full force of statutes ; that if any man should attempt to 
repeal or overturn them, he should suffer the penalties of treason ; 
and that the lords spiritual and temporal should swear to observe 
them ; that their oaths should be enrolled in the chancery ; and that 
the prelates should excommunicate all who publicly or privately 
should act contrary to them. On the last day of the session the 
peers took the oath': at the request of the king the commons 
stretched out their right hands to show that they joined in it ; and: 
then the lord Thomas Percy, who had been appointed by the clergy 
to assist as their proxy at the late trials, swore in the name of his 
constituents (1). What reliance could be placed on such oaths; it is 
difficult to conceive. Of the very men who now swore,, the greater 

, • 

(1) Rot. Pari. iii. 353—356. Stat, of Realm, ii. Coan. i. T5, 76) were tho persons mentioned above 
95—107. I conceive that the persones cxemptz as excepted fraiti pard6n. See Rym. viii. 36. 
called before the council to make fine, (Acts of 
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pari had ^worn the contrary ten years before ; and, as they violated 
that oath now, so did they violate the present before two more years 
had elapsed. The parliament was prorogued to meet again at 
Shrewsbury after the Christmas holidays (1). 

These transactions unfolded to view th^ real character or the 
king. The secrecy with which for so long a period he had con- 
cealed his purposes of revenge, the dissimulation with which he had 
heaped favours on his destined victims, and that contempt for the 
forms of law and principles of Justice which he had displayed in the 
course of the proceedings, astonished and appalled not only the 
former adherents of Gloucester, but every man who on any occasion* 
had incurred the royal displeasure^ The duke of Norfolk possessed, 
apparently at least, a high place in the king^s favour : but he was 
conscious how deeply he had engaged in the political transactions 
of the eleventh year ; he knew that by his reluctance to join in the 
late prosecutions he had given cause of offence (2) ; and he enter- 
tained a suspicion, ihat the honours to which he had been raised 
were meant only to blind and ensnare him. Of the original lords 
appellants, he and the duke of Hereford alone remained. Chancing 
to overtake the latter on the road between Brentford and London, 
he unbosomed himself to his friend; detailed his apprehensions, and^ 
pointed out the most suspicious characters in the king's council (3). 
Whether it were that Hereford incautiously divulged the secret, or 
that he betrayed it clandestinely to Richard, is uncertain. But he 
received an order to attend the monarch at Haywood ^ was charged on 
his allegiance to communicate to the council the whole conversation ; 
and was remanded with an injunction loappear before the parliament, 
and to submit every particular to the cognizance of that tribunal. 

At the appointed day the three estates (for the proctors of the 

(1) Ibid. 356 — 360* I suspect tho parliament Lancaster and yourself would have been taken or 
had been prorogued on account of the absence of killed, when you went to Windsor, after the par- 
ihe earl of March,, the presumptive heir to the liament. The dukes of Albemarle and Exeter, and 
crowUf who inras the king's lieutenant in Ireland, the earl of Worcester and I, have pledged our- 
All were anxious that he should give his consent selves never to assent to the uadoing of any lord 
to the late transactions, and Richard despatched without just and reasonable cause. But this uia- 
a peremj^ry order for him to attend at Shrews* licious pruject belongs to the duke of Surrey, the 
bury. No excuse would be admitted (Aym. viii. earls of Wiltshire and Salisbury, drawing to tbem- 
21 . Oct. 15). He obeyec^ andas soon as the session selves the earl of Gloucester. They have sworn to 
was opened, took the oath, which had been taken undo six lords, the dukes of Lancaster, Hereford, 
already by the other peers (Rot. Pari. iii. 357 ), Albemarle, and Exeter, the marquess of Dorset 
a^d concurred in the different ratifications of all and myself : and have sworn to reverse the at- 
tKttt had passed in his absence. tainder of Thomas earl of Lancaster, which would 

(2) Rot. Pari. iii. 383. turn to the disherison of usand of many others.—- 

(3) The following was the conversation, accord- Heref. God forbid ! It will be a wonder, if the 
ing to Hereford's account of it \-*fforf. We are on king should assent to such designs. He appears 
the point of being undone. — Heref. Why so ?^ to make me good cheer, and has promised to be 
Notf. On account of the affair of Radcotbridge.— my go(^ lord. Indeed he has sworu by St. Ed- 
Heref. How can tltat be, since he has granted us ward to be a good lord to me and the others. — 
tiardon, and has decbred in parliament that we Norf. So has he often sworn to me by God's body : 
behaved as good and loyal subjects? — Norf^ Ne« but I do not trust him the more for that. He is at- 
vertheloss onr fate will be like that of bthers be- tempting to draw the earl of March into the 
fore us. He will annul that YeKorA.-— -Heref. It will scheine of the four lords to destroy the others. — 
be marvellous indeed, if the king, after having Heref. If that be the case, we can never trust 
said so before the people, should cause it to be them. — iVo//.Cerlaiuly not. Though tl>ey may not 
annulled.— -TVoi/. It is a marvellous and false world accomplish their purpose now, they will contrive 
that we live in ; for I know well that, had it not to destroy us in our houses ten years hcucf . Rot. 
been for some persons, ray lord your father of Pari. iii. 360. 382. 
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clergy were present) assembled at Shrewsbury; and their pro- a.d. 
eeedings were marked with the same obsequiousness to the will jiu?37. 
of the monarch, the same disregard of the liberties of the 
people, which they had evinced before the prorogation, l"*. Sir ' 
John Bussy, the speaker, demanded that the acts of Gloucester's 
parliament, in the eleventh year of the king, should be repealed. 
As a preliminary, the judges and Serjeants at law were intro- 
duced, and commanded to give their opinion of the answers which 
bad been returned by the former judges to the questions sub- 
mitted to them at Nottingham. They unanimously replied, that 
to the same questions they should have given the same answers (1). 
Immediately the lords, the clergy, and the commons separately 
declared' their assent; and all the judgments, ordinances, and 
statutes of Gloucester's parliament were repealed. 2''. It was evident Jan. 29. 
that this act of theirs might be reversed by their successors, with as 
much ease as they had reversed the acts of the eleventh year; and 
the speaker the next day petitioned that the very attempt to inva- 
lidate any of the proceedings of the present session should be de- 
dared treason. The king consulted the judges (2), who replied that 
no greater security could be devised than the authority of parlia- 
ment. At his request, however, the lords repeated their former oath 
on the cross of Canterbury ; the proctors of the clergy followed 
them ; and the knights of the shire standing round the king, with 
most of the citizens and burgesses, imitated their example. Richard 
then inquired if it were possible tp bind his successors ; and, when 
he was informed that he could not, declared that he would at least 
solicit the pope to excommunicate the prince who should hereafter 
annul any act of the present parliament. A herald by proclamation 
asked the people if they would assent to this kind of security ; and 
they, raising their hands, proclaimed with loud shouts their as-* 
sent (3). d*". Two days before the opening of the session the duke 
of Hereford had obtained a general pardon under the great seal for 
the treasons, misprisions, and offences, that he had ever com- 
mitted (4). He now appeared in parliament to prosecute the duke ^'^^ ^o- 
of Norfolk, and exhibited in writing the whole of the conversation 
between them. As if, however, he were conscious of guilt, and ap- 
prehensive of the royal sincerity, he returned the next morning, 

(i\ Ibid. 33. (S) ProcUunatioo featt fait en audienco de tout 

ht) From these pxooeedings it is plain that the le penple criantx dve haatcs Toices, q'il 

jooces no longer sate in parliament with the loar plest bn, etq'ilssontaceo pleinement assen- 

lortu in'the same manner as formerly. Sir Wil- tnx. ibid. 860* 1 notice this circumstance, 

liamThimyng, chief jnstjce of the king's bench, because it serves to ex]^Iain those passages in 

said that partiament alone could dedare that to more ancient writers which describes the people 

betreason which had not been so declared before; as assisting at the great councils, and testifying 

hat that, were he a lord and peer of parliament, their approval by acclamation* The custom seems 

he woidd have ansvrered as the others had done, still to nave prevailed. We find the people men- 

The act of repeal is made ** by the king,^ with tinned also in the first parliament of the next 

'Mbeassentof the lords spiritual and temporal, of reign.... populoquo dicli regni tunc ibidem 

" the proctors of the clergy, and of the commons, propter factum parliamenti in maxima multitu- 

" and by the advice of the judges, and seijeants." dine congrcgato. Ibid. 417- 

Ibid. 358- (4) Rym. viii. 32. 
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threw himseir od his knees before Richard, and addressed bim in 
(he following terms : ^^My liege lord, there have been riots, 
^^ troubles, and evil deeds in your realm to the offence of yoa and 
^^your royal estate; and in them I know that I have taken a part; 
^' not, however, for an evil end, or to displease you, as I did not 
^^ then know that I was doing wrong. But now, sir, I know it, and 
^^ confess my fault. Wherefore, sir, I cry you mercy, and beg yjour 
^^ pardon.'' The king immediately assented to his pelition, pro- 
mised to be his good lord, and in a set speech announced to the 
4an.3i. several estates that he had granted him a full pardon (1). 4^ Richard 
had previously demanded an aid of the commons ; and on the fourth 
day they voted him, with the assent of the lords, a tenth and a half, 
and a fifleenlh and a half; and in addition, as if they sought to 
render him independent of parliament, granted him the tax on 
wool, wool-fells, and hides, not for a short and determinate period 
as usual, but for the whole term of his natural life. Such liberality 
required a return on his part ; and he pulllished a general charter 
of pardon for all offences against 'the crown; but with this most 
curious exception, that no benefit should be derived from it, if 
either lords or commons in future parliaments should impeach the 
grant, which had been now made to him of a revenue for life (2). 
5"*. But the most unconstitutional act of the sessipn still remains. It 
had been usual in former times to dismiss the members as soon as 
the public business was terminated, and to detain a committee of 
lords and justices to hear and determine such petitions as had been 
presented and not answered. A similar committee was now ap- 
pointed of twelve peers and six commoners, of whom one half was 
required to be present *at the deliberations ; but they were not only 
iqvested with the powers of the ancient committees, but also au- 
thorised to ^^ hear, examine, and determine all matters and subjects 
^' which had been moved in presence of the king, with all the de^ 
^'pendencies thereof :" words of indefinite and therefore of the 
more dangerous tendency, under the colour of which the committee 
arrogated to itself all the powers and functions of a full parliament. 
To it was referred the charge which had been brought against the 
' duke of Norfolk (3). 

That nobleman had not thought proper to attend his duty in par- 
liament : but he surrendered on proclamation ; and was introduced 

(1) Rot^ Pari. iii. 367* From this anxiety of tfa« additional aaUiority was given to them by 
Henry to obtain his (terdon, which he had now the king, who had for that porpose falsified the 
solicited and receiyed twice since the declaration rolls. Of the truth of the charge we have no evi- 
made in his favour by Richard a few months dence. —I should observe that, though the same 
before, I am inclined to suspect that he had en- committee was appointed to examine the accn- 
guged in the designs of 14 oif oik, whatever they sation against the duke of Norfolk, two of the 
were, and had been admitted to favour on the members atteii^ed, not as peers, but as proctors 
condition that be should accuse his associate. for the clergy .r Ibid. 360. This was in conse- 

(2) Ibid. 368, 369. quence of. a petition from the commons, lest it 

(3) Ibid. 368. When Richard was deposed, might afterwards be alleged that the clergy were 
his enemies alleged that this 'committee had no nQt represented in the committee. 

other pQwers than former committees ; and that 
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to Richard at Oswaldslre. He loudly maintained his innocence Feb. 23. 
against bis accuser; and, bending his knee, said to the king : ^* My 
'* dear lord, with your leave, if I may answer- your cousin, I say 
^^ that Henry of Lancaster is a liar; and in what he has said, and 
*' would say, of me, lies like a false traitor as he is.^' Kichard Mar. 19. 
ordered both parties into custody ; and, proceeding to Bristol, with 
the assent of his committee of parliament, determined causes and 
published laws in the same form as if the two houses were sitting. 
He even enacted that these new statutes should possess equal autho- 
rity with those which had been passed in the last parliament ; that 
any man who should seek to annul or repeal them should suffer the , 
penalties of treason ; and that every prelate before he received his 
temporalities, every tenant of the crown before he obtained livery of 
his lands, should take an oath to observe all laws, ordinances, and 
judgments, as well those made by the king in the late parliament, 
as those made by him since its dissolution, with the assent of the 
committee, to oppose every endeavour to alter or revoke them, and 
to pursue with all his might every man who should infHnge them, 
till the offender had suffered the punishment of his treason. At the 
same time it was determined that the controversy between the two 
dukes should be teferred to a high^court of chivalry (1). 

For this purpose, (he barons, bannerets, and knights of England, 
were sumnaoned to assemble at Windsor. The appellant and appellee Apr. 29. 
were produced before 4hem : Hereford persisted in the charge -, and 
Norfolk, though he acknowledged that he had spoken disrespect- 
fully of certain lords, denied every expression which seemed to 
reflect on the king's character. As no witnesses could be called, and 
the truth could not be elicited by confronting the parties, it was 
determined to refer the decison to the judgment of God; and, by 
award of the court, wager of battle was joined, to be fought at 
Coventry on the 16th of September. On the appointed day the sept. 16. 
combatants entered (he lists, in presence of the king, the committee 
of parliament, and an immense assemblage of people. Hereford 
made with solemnity the sign of the cross : Norfolk exclaimed, 
^^ God speed the right.'' The former, pushing forward his shield, 
and fixing his lance in its rest with the point towards his adversary, 
advanced a few paces : the latter remained motionless at his station ; 
and the king throwing down his warder, took in the language of 
the age, the battle into his own hands: He could not, he said, 
suffer a combat, which, whatever might be the event, would involve 
in indelible disgrace one of two persons, who were both allied to him 

^ (i) Ibid. 372. Nothing could exceed the soli- saccessor, bat on the express condition that he 

citade of the king to giye stability to all these should ratify and observe all the acts of the 21st 

woeeedings. He had been told by the judges that and 22d years of his reign ; otherwise it was to 

be emM. not bind his successor. He made, how- be retained by his executors, and to be employed 

ever, the attempt. By his will, signed a few days by them in defence of the same proceedings, 

before his departure for Ireland, he bequeathed ** even, if it were necessary, unto death." Rot. 

the greater part of his personal property to his Pari. iii. 431. 
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in blood, and both bore his arms (i). The oombatante were then 
conducted back to their seats, and awaited in anxious suspense the 
determination of the king, who was employed in consultation with 
the committee of parliament. At length the royal pleasure was an- 
nounced, first to the appellant, and then to the appellee. To preserve 
the public tranquillity, and prevent quarrels between the two parlies 
and Iheir adherents, the duke of Hereford was ordered to quit the 
kingdom within the space of four months, and to remain in exile for 
the term of ten years : but at (he same time it was declared that he 
had honourably performed his duty in prosecuting the appeal, 
till the king had taken the battle into his own hands. The judgment 
of the duke of Norfolk was more severe. He was ordered to quit 
the realm at the same lime, to go a pilgrim to the Holy Land, and 
(0 remain in banishment for the rest of his life, in Germany, Hun- 
gary, or Bohemia : not that he had not honourably performed his 
duly against his adversary, but because he had, according to his 
own confession, endeavoured to excile dissension among the great 
lords, and had both publicly and privately opposed the repeal of 
the acts of Gloucester's parliament. Moreover, as he had been 
guilty of neglecl in his government of Calais, and was in considerable 
arrears to (he king, it was awarded (hat all his lands should be 
taken into the king's hand, to be applied to the payment of his debts, 
reserving (he sum of one thousand pounds a-year for his own use. 
Finally, both were forbidden, under (he perfalty of treason, to have 
any communication with Thomas, late archbishop of Canterbury, or 
with each other, during (he time of their exile (2). Before their 
departure they respectively obtained a few favours of the king, and in 
particular a permission by patent to appoint attorneys to take posses- 
sion of such inheritances as might fall to Ihem in their absence, though 
^. I,, they could not actually perform homage or swear fealty. Hereford 
sc ?t!29. ""^P^^red to Paris : Norfolk, after a short residence in Germany, visited 
Jerusalem, and in his return died of a broken heart at Venice (3). 
Richard now saw himself triumphant over all his opponents. 
The last of the lords appellants had been banished ; and even his 
uncles, through affection or fear, seconded all his measures. He had 
attained what seems for some lime to have been the great object of 
his policy. He had placed himself above the control of the law. 
By the grant of a subsidy for life he was relieved from Ihe necessity 
of meeting his parliament ^ with the aid of his committee, the members 
of which proved the obsequious ministers of his will, he could issue 

■ (l) This had been requested, and for ihe at greater length, because they fully explain the 
reasons given by Richard, by Paynel, envoy from . causes of that disparity >vhich some modem 

the king of France. He was instructed to re- vrriters have I)een at a loss to understand. The 

])rc8ent, that le diet due de Herfort est fort pro- reasons for Norfolk's banishment arc probably 

che de la couronne d'Augleterre, comme fib dc the real ones; those for that of Hereford do not 

fils de Roy, et e&t aussi desecndu de la maison de appear so. The king sent to him at Calais a 

France, et Ic diet due de Nortfolc dc la maison present of 1000 marks. Pell RcrordU, 368- 
d'Angleterre. Thres. d^s Chart. 06. (8) Ibid. 372. 385. Rym. viii. 47—^2. 

(2; Ibid. 383, 384 I have given the sentcuccs 
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«hat new ordinances he pleased -, and a former declaration by Ibe 
two hoases, that he was as free as any of predecessors, was conve- 
niently interpreted to release him from the obligations of those 
statutes which he deemed hostile to the royal prerogative. But ho 
had forfeited all that popularity which he had earned during the last 
ten years -, and the security in which he indulged hurried him on to 
other acts of despotism, which inevitably led to his ruin. He raised 
money by forced loans; he compelled the judges to expound the 
law according- to his own prejudices or caprice ; he required the 
former adherents of Gloucester to purchase and repurchase char- 
ters of pardon*, and, that he might obtain a more plentiful harvest 
of fines and amercements, put at once seventeen counties out of the 
protecUon of the law, under the pretence that they had favoured his 
enemies in the rencuntre at Radcot bridge. The duke of Lancaster Feb. 3. 
did not survive the banishment of his son more than three months ; 
and the exile expected to succeed by his attorneys to the ample 
estates of his father. But Richard now discovered that his banish- 
ment, like an outlawry, had rendered him incapable of inheriting pro- 
perty. At a great council, including the committee of parliament, Mar. is. 
it was held, that the patents granted, both to him and his antagonist, 
were illegal, and therefore void ; and all the members present were 
sworn to support that determination (1). Henry Bowet who had Apr. 33. 
procured the patent for the duke of Hereford, was even condemned, 
for that imaginary offence, to suffer the punishment of treason ; 
though, on account of liis character, his life was spared on condi- 
tion that he should abjure the kingdom for ever (2). This iniquitous 
proceeding seems to have exhausted the patience of the nation. 
Henry ( on the death of his father he had assumed the title of duke 
of Lancaster) had long been the idol of the people *, and the volun- 
tary assemblage of thousands to attend him on his last departure 
from London might have warned Richard of the approaching danger. 
The feeling of their own wrongs had awakened among them a spirit 
of resistance ; the new injury offered to their favourite pointed 
him out to them as their leader. Consultations were held ; plans 
were formed ;'the dispositions of the great lords were sounded *, and 
the whole nation appeared in a ferment. Yet it was in this moment, 
so pregnant with danger, that the infatuated monarch determined 
to leave his kingdom. His cousin and heir, the earl of March, had 
been surprised and slain by a party of Irish ; and, in his eagerness ^, ». 
to revenge the loss of a relation, he despised the advice of his ^^^^- 
friends, and wilfully shut his eyes to the designs of his enemies. 

Having appointed his uncle, the duke of York, regent, during his 
absence, the king assisted at a solemn mass at Windsor, chanted a 

(i) Ibid. 372, 373. Here again the king ap- failc et asseotuz par tout le poeplc cateantz en 
pealed to the people, who signified tbeir assent presence du roy. Ibid, 
by raising up their hands. Quelle chose fcust (2) Ibid. 385 • 
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collect bimself, and made his offering* At the door of the charch 
he took wine and spices with his young queen ; and lifting her up 
in his arms, r^peatedly kissed her, saying, ^^ Adieu, madam, adieu, 
^^ till we meet again." From Windsor, accompanied by several 
noblemen, he proceeded to Bristol, where the report of plots and 

May 39. conspiracics reached him, and was received with contempt. At 
Milford Haven he joined his army, and embarking in a fleet of two 

Majsi. hundred sail, arrived in a few days in the port of Walerford. His 
cousin the duke of Albemarle had been ordered to follow with a 
hundred more; and three weeks were consumed in waiting for 
that nobleman, whose delay was afterwards attributed to a secret 

Jane 33. Understanding with the king's enemies. At length Richard led his 
forces from Kilkenny against the Irish : several of the inferior chiefs 
'hastened barefoot, and with halters round their necks to implore his 
mercy ;.but M^Murchad spurned the idea of submission, and boasted 
that he would extirpate the invaders. He dared not indeed meet 
them in open combat : but it was his policy to flee before them, and 
draw them into woods and morasses, where they could neither 
fight with advantage, nor procure subsistence (1) The want of pro- 
visions and the clamour of the soldiers compelled the king to give 
up the pursuit, and to direct his march towards Dublin; and 
M^Murchad, when he could no longer impede their progress soli- 
cited and obtained a parley with the earl of Gloucester, the com- 
mander of the rear guard. The chieftain was an athletic man : he 
came to the conference mounted on a grey charger, which had 
cost him four hundred head of c&ttle; and brandished with ease and 
dexteritf a heavy spear in his hand. He seemed willing to become 
the nominal vassal of the king of England, but refused to submit 
to any conditions. Richard set a price on his head, proceeded to 
Dublin, and at the expiration of a fortnight, was joined by the duke 
of Albemarle with men and provisions. This seasonsMe supply 
enabled him to recommence the pursuit of M^Murchad ; but while 
he was thus occupied with objects of inferior interest in Ireland, a 
revolution had occurred in England, which eventually deprived him 
both of his crown and his life (2). 

When the king sailed to Ireland, Henry of Bolingbroke, the new 
duke of Lancaster, rasided in Paris, where he was hospitably enter- 
tained, but at the same time narrowly watched by the French mo- 
narch. About Christmas he had offered his hand to Marie, one of 
the daughters of the duke of Berry. The jealousy of Richard was 
alarmed : the earl of Salisbury hastened to Paris to remonstrate 
against the marriage of a daughter of France vrith an Enghsh 
^ traitor,' and, suiting his conduct to his words, the envoy, having 

U) Three ships from Dublin arrived with wine " D'lvres y ot, je croy, plus d'on miUier cette joar- 
and proyisions. An eye-witness telb us that more "**•** — ArchsBol. xx. 3o4. 
than a thousand men were drunk that day.— (2) MS. Hari. No. |349. c. 4. 
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aceofliplished his object, returned without deigning to speak to the 
exiie. Whilst Henry was brooding over these injuries, the late 
primate, or nominal bishop of St. Andrews, secretly left his house 
at Cologne, and in the disguise of a friar procured an intenriew 
with the duke at, the hotel de Yinchester (1). The result of their 
meeting was a determination to return to England during the king*s 
absence. To elude the suspicions of the French ministers, Henry 
procured permission to visit the duke of Brelagne ] and, on his 
arrival at Nantes, hired three small vessels, with which he sailed 
from Yannes to seek his fortune in England. His whole retinue 
' consisted only of the archbishop, the son of the late earl of Arundel, 
fifteen lances, and a few servants. After hovering for some days on Jni74. 
the eastern coast, he landed at Ravenspurn in Yorkshire, and was 
immediately joined- by the two powerful earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland ; before whom, in the white friars at Doncaster, 
he declared upon oath, that his only object was to recover the 
honours and estates which had belonged to his father, and bound 
himself not to advance any claim to the crown (2). 

The duke of York, to whom the king had intrusted the govern- 
ment during his absence, was accurately informed of his motions, 
and had summoned the retainers of the crown to join the royal 
standard at St.* Albans. There is, however, reason to believe that he 
was not hearty in the cause which it was his duty to support. He 
must' have viewed with pity the unmerited misfortunes of one 
nephew, and have condemned the violent and thoughtless career 
of the other : and from the fate of his brother Gloucester, and the 
cruel and unjust treatment of the only son of his brother, John of 
Ghent, he could not draw any very flattering conclusion with respect 
to the stalHlity of his own family. Whether it was from suspicion 
of his fidelity, or from' the disinclination of the chief barons to draw 
the sword against one who demanded nothing more than his right, 
the favourites of Richard became alarmed for their own safety. 
The earl of Wiltehire, with Bussy and Greene, members of the j^^^. 
committee of parliament, had been appointed to wait on the young 
queen at Waiiingford : but they suddenly abandoned their charge, 
and fled with precipitation to Bristol. York himself followed with 
the army in the same direction. It might be that, to relieve himself 
from responsibility, he wished to be in readiness to deliver up the 
command on the expected arrival of Richard from Ireland ; but at 
the same time he left open the road from Yorkshire to the metro- 
polis, and allowed (he adventurer to pursue his object without im- 
pediment. Henry was already on his march. The snowball in- 
creased AS it rolled along, and the small number of forty followers, 
with whom he had landed, swelled by the time that he had reached 

(1) SiDc« called the Bicetre. (3) lUzdyDg, 350* 2. 

III. 5 
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St. Albans to sixty Ihousand men. Me was preceded by his mes- 
sengers and letters, stating not only his own wrongs, bat also the 
grievances of the people, and affirming that the revenue of the 
kingdom had been let out to farm to the rapacity of Scrope, Bussy, 
and Greene. * In all those lordships which had been the inheritance 
of his famUy he was received with enthusiasm; in London by a 
' procession of the clergy and people, with addresses of congratula- 
tion, and presents, and offers of service. His stay in the capital was 
short. Having flattered the. citizens, and confirmed them in their 
attachment to his person, he turned to the west, and entered Eve- 

jaiy37. sham, on the same day on which York reached Berkeley. After an 
interchange of messages they met in the church of the castle ; and, 
before they separated, the doom of Richard was sealed. That the 
regent consented to the actual deposition of his nephew, does not 
necessarily follow ; he might only have sought his reformation by 
patting it out of his power to govern amiss : but he betrayed the 
trust which had been reposed in him, united his force with that of 
Henry, and commanded Sir Peter Gourtenay, who held the castle 
of Bristol for the king, to open its gates. That officer, protesting 
that he acknowledged no authority in the duke of Lancaster, obeyed 
ttie mandate of the regent. The next morning the three fugitives, 
the earl of Wiltshire, Bussy and Greene, were executed by order of 
the constable and marshal of (he host. The duke of York remained 

Ang. 8. at Bristol : Henry with his own forces proceeded to Chester to secure 
that city, and awe the men of Cheshire, the most devoted adherents 
of the king. 

We may now return to Richard in Ireland. It must appear 
strange, but Henry had been in England a fortnight, before the king, 
in consequence, it was said, of the tempestuous weather^ had heard 

Joiy 18. of his landing. The intelligence appears to have provoked indigna- 
tion as much as alarm. '^ Ha ! '■ he exclaimed, '' fair uncle of Lan- 
>^ caster, God reward your soul! Had I believed you, this man 
^^ would not have injured me. Thrice have I pardoned him ^ this is 
^' his fourth offence.'' But he referred the matter to his council, 
and was advised to cross over to England immediately with (he ships 
which had brought the reinforcement under the duke of Albemarle. 
That noMeman^ however, insidiously, as it was afterwards pre- 
tended, diverted him from this intention. The earl of Salisbury 
received orders to sail immediately with his own retainers, a body 
of one hundred men, and to summon to the royal standard the 
natives of Wales : Richard promised to follow in the fleet from 
Waterford in the course of six days. The earl obeyed : the men of 
Wales and Cheshire answered (he call ] and a gallant host collected 
at Conway. But Richard appeared not according to his promise : 
distressing reports were circulated among the troops ; and the 
royalists, having waited for him almost a fortnight, disbanded in 
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spite of the tears and entreaties of their commander. At last, on the Aug. 5. 
eighteenth day, the king arrived in Milford Haven with Ihe dukes 
of Albemarle, Exeter, and Surrey, the earl of Worcester, the bishops 
of London, Lincoln, and Carlisle, and several thousands of the 
troops, who had accompanied him to Ireland. With such a force, 
had it been faithful, he might have made a stand against his antago- 
nist : but on (he second morning when he arose, he observed from 
his window that the greater part had disappeared. A council was 
immediately summoned, and a proposal made that the king should 
flee by sea to Bordeaux : but the duke of Exeter objected that to quit 
the kingdom in such circumstances was to abdicate the throne. Let 
them proceed to the army at Conway. There they might bid 
defiance to the enemy ^ or at all events, as the sea would still be 
open, might thence set sail to Guienne. His opinion prevailed -, and 
at nightfall the king, in the disguise of a Franciscan friar, his two 
brothers of Exeter and Surrey, the earl of Gloucester, the bishopof 
Carlisle, sir Stephen Scrope, and sir William Feriby, with eight 
others, stole away from the army, and directed their route towards 
Conway. Their flight was soon known. The royal treasure, which 
Richard left behind him, was plundered; Albemarle, Worceiler,. 
and most of the leaders, hastened to pay their court to Henry ; the 
rest attempted in small bodies to make Iheir way lo their own 
counties, but were in most instances plundered and ill treated by 
the Welsh (1). 

The royal party with some difficulty but without any accident 
reached Conway, where, to their utter disi^pointment, instead of a 
numerous force, they found only the earl of Salisbury with a hundred Aag. 9. 
men. In this emergency the king's brothers undertook to visit 
Henry at Chester, and to sound his intentions; and' during their 
absence Richard, with the, earl of Salisbury, examined the castled of 
fieaumaris and Carnarvon ; but finding them without garrisons or 
provisions, the disconsolate wanderers returned to their former 
quarters. 

When the two dukes were admitted into the presence of Hetfry, 
they bent the knee, and acquainted him with their message fh>m 
the king. He took little notice of Surrey, whom he afterwards con- 
fined in the castle ; but leading Exeter, aside, spoke with him ih 
private, and gave him, instead of the hart, the. king's livery, his 
own badge of the rose. But no entreaties could induce him to aUow 
them to return. Exeter was observed to drop a tear ; when the duke 

v 

(1) We haye two relations of the capture of been frequently consulted by Stow, 3l9 — 322, 

ftif^rd, both written by person* in his suite, and Mr. TurD^r» ii. 941 ; and has lately been 

The one*belongs to the library of the king of published with a translation, and copious and 

France, Mo. 8448 ; and an abridgment of it hat interesting notes by the Her. J. Webb, in the 

been poblishqd by Gaillard. iccounls and Ex- twentieth vol. of the Arclucologia. To this ]pnb> 

tracts of MSS. ii. p. 189. The other is in the lication I am greatly indebted. 
British Museum, Harieian MSS. No. 1319. It has 
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toc4p0»aiMiMi ^^ymrwef of 
a»d a fev Mila feef ond Ihe blier. 
1^ saier a riKi^ rode forvvd vift oair iw 
wa» mdiljr adflBllcd : aad to Ihe load's 
feroflMy, leiifieil, Ihat ke kad left ifan 
hroflght a leflcr frm Oie doke or Eieicr. 
or railwr waf sade to saj, Ihal foM credit wghllie gim to Uie 
oiers of Ite bearer. TbeK oflEiers voe, ftal Bkkwd stould pro- 
niie to gorem aad judge his people bj law ; Ihat tte dokcs of 
Exeter aod Sorrej, Ihe eari of SalishiirT, the bishop of Gvllsle, and 
M a ndri i n , the kiag's chapiaiB, shoaU sobHl to a trni ia pariia- 
aieot, oa the charge of hatiag adnsed Oie asaniaaiioilorGkHi- 
ccslCT 9 Oiat Uearj shoold be aiade graad jostidarT of Ihe kiagdom, 
as bis aoeestors had beea for oae haadred years; aad that, on the 
coneeision of these tenas, the dnke skonki come to Fhol^ ask the 
king's pardoB oa his kaecs, aad accompaay or fWow kim to Lon- 
doa* Rickard coasidted kis frieads apart. He expressed kis appro- 
batfam of the arlieles', bat bade Ihem secretly be assured that no 
eoorideratioo shoold induce tiini to abandoa them on their trial, 
and that he woukl grasp Ihe first opportonity of being revenged on 
bis and their enemies : '^ for there were some among them whom 
^^ be woukl flay alive; whom he would never spare for all the gold 
^Mn the kind/' Northumberland was then sworn to the observ- 
ance of the conditions. He took his oath on the host ; and, '' like 
^' Judas/' says the writer^/^ peijured himself on the body of our 
** Lord/^ 

As Northumberland departed to make aFrangements for the inter- 
Vieur at JPlint, the king said to him : ''I rely, my lord, on your 
'^ faith. Remember your oath, and the God who heard it.'* Soon 
afterwards he followed with his friends and their servants, to the 
number of twenty-two. They came to a steep declivity, to the left 
of which was (he sea, and on the right a lofty rock overhanging the 
road. The king dismounted, and was descending on foot, when he 
suddenly exclaimed, *' I am betrayed. God of Paradise, assist me ! 



f 
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** Do jou not see banners and pennons in the valley ? " Northum- 
berland with eleven others met them at Ihe moment, and affeeted to 
be ignorant of the circumstance. " Earl of Northumberland," said 
the king, " if I thought you capable of betraying me, it is not too 
" late to return."—** You cannot return," the earl replied, seizing 
the king's bridle 5**1 have promised to conduct you to the duke of 
" Lancaster." By this time he was joined by a hundred lances, and 
two hundred archers on horseback : and Richard, seeing it impos- 
sible to escape, exclaimed : " May the God, on whom you laid your 
** hand, reward you and your accomplices at the last day ! " and 
then turning to his friends, added : ** We are betrayed : but re- 
^^ member that our Lord was also sold, and delivered into the hands 
^^ of his enemies." 

They dined at Rhuddlan, and reached Flint in the evening. 
The king, as soon as he was left with his firiends, abandoned him- 
self to the reflections which his melancholy situation inspired. He 
frequently upbraided himself with his past indulgence to his present 
opponent : ** Fool that I was ! " he exclaimed : " thrice did I save 
^^ the life of this Henry of Lancaster. Once my dear uncle his 
^* father, on whom the Lord have mercy ! would have put him to 
^^ death for his treason and villany. God of Paradise ! I rode all 
'^ night to save him ; and his father delivered him to me, to do with 
^' him as I pleased. How true is the saying, that we have no greater 
'' enemy than the man whom we have preserved from the gallows ! 
^^ Another time he drew his sword on me, in the chamber of the 
^^ queen, on whom God have mercy ! He was also the accomplice 
** of the duke of Gloucester, and.the earl of Arundel : he consented 
** to my murder, to that of his father, and of all my council. By 
** St. John, I forgave him all ; nor would I believe his father, who 
*' more than once pronounced him deserving of death." 

The unfortunate king rose after a sleepless night, heard mass, ^^^' '^' 
and ascended the tower to watch the arrival of his opponent. At 
length he saw the army, amounting to eighty thousand men (1), 
winding along the beach till it reached the castle, and surrounded it 
from sea to sea. He shuddered and wept, and cursed the earl of 
Northumberland, but was called down by the arrival of archbishop 
ArundeK the duke of Albemarle, and the earl of Worcester. They 
knelt to Richard, who drawing the prelate apart, held a long con- 
versation with him. After their departure he again mounted the 
tower, and surveying the host of his enemies, etclaimed : **Good 
** Lord God ! I commepd myself Into thy holy keeping, and cry thee 
**. mercy, that thou wouMst pardon all my sins. If they put me to 
*^ death I will take it patiently, as thou didst for us all." Northum- 
berland had ordered dinner ^ and the earl of Salisbury, the bishop, 

• 

(t) I kare adopted the smatter number. The Harleian US. swells it to KMbOQO men. 
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andtbe two knighto, sir Stephen Scrope, aiid sir William Feriby, 
sate witb the king at the same table by his order ; for since they 
were all companions in misfortune, he would allow no distinction 
among them. While he was eating, unknown persons entered the 
hall, insulting hijDD with sarcasms and threats : as soon as he rose^ 
he was summoned into the court to receive the duke of Lancaster. 
Henry came forward in complete armour^ with the exception of his 
helmet. As .soon as he saw the king, he bent his knee, and ad- 
vancing a few paces, he repeated his obeisance, with Ijis cap in his 
hand. 

^' Fair, cousin of Lancaster,'' said Richard, lihcotering himself, 
** you are right welcome." — " My Lord,'''*-^nswered the duke, 
^^I am come before my time. But! will show you the reason. 
'f Your people complain that for the space of twenty, or two-i|nd- 
-' twenty years you have ruled them rigorously ; but, if it please 
^^ God, I will help you to govern better." The king replied : 
^^ Fair cousin, since it f^easeth you, it f^aseth us well." Henry 
then addressed himself snccessively to the bishop and the knights, 
but refiised to notice the eari. The king's horses were immediately 
ordered ; and two lean and miserable animals were brought out, on 
which Richard and Salisbury mounted, and amidst the flourish of 
trumpets and shouts of triumph followed the duke into Chestec. 

At Chester writs were issued in the king's name for the meeting 
of parliament, and the preservation of the peace (1). Henry dis- 
missed the greater part of his army, and prepared to conduct his 
prisoner to the capitel. At Lichfidd Richard seized a favourable 

^^^' ^^' moment to let himself down from his window, but was retaken in 
the garden, and from that moment was constantly guarded by ten 
or twelve armed men. In the neighbourhood of London they se- 
parated. Henry, accompanied by the mayor and principal citizens, 

^''^ ^' proceeded to St. Paul's, prayed before the high altar, and wept a 
few minutes over the tomb of his father : the king was sent to West- 
mfnster, and thence on the following day to the Tower, and as he 
went along, was greeted with curses, and the appellation of ^^ the 

Aug. 31. "bastard," a word of ominous import, and prophetic of his ap- 
proaching degradation (2). 

When the duke first landed in England, he had sworn on the 
gospels that his only object was to vindicate his right to the honours 
and possessions of the house of Lancaster. If this was the troth, his 
ambition had grown with his good fortune. He now aspired to ex- 
change the coronet of a duke for the crown of a king. Can we be- 
lieve that he would meet with opposition from his associates, the 
Percies? yet, so we are assured. They, however, by their perfidy, 
had given themselves a master. Their reteiners had been already 

^l)Ryin. viii. 84. Brady, iii. 419. spread that he was not the son of the Black 

(2) This alluded to a report which had been Prince, but of a canon of Bordeaux. 
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dismissed ; aod the. friends of Richard abhorred them as the worst 
of traitors. They had .therefore no resource but to submit, and to 
second the design of Lancaster (1). After seTeral consultations it 
was resolved to combine a solemn renunciation of the royal authority 
on the part of Richard, with an act of deposition on the part of the 
two houses of parlianient, in the hope that those whose scruples 
should not be satisfied with the one, might acquiesce in the other. 
To obtain the first, the royal captive was assailed with promises and 
throats. Generally he abandoned himself to lamentation and despair : 
occasionally ^e exerted that spirit which he had formerly displayed. 
'^ Why am I thus guarded?'' he asked one day. '^ Am I your king 
** or your prisoner?" — **You are my king, sir," replied the duke 
with coolness ; *^but the council of your realm has thought proper 
" to place a guard about you." On the day before the meeting of ^'^^^ 
parliament a deputation of prelates, barons, knights, and lawyers, 
waited on the captive in the Tower, and reminded him, that in the 
castle of Conway, while he was perfectly his own master, he had 
promised to resign the crown on account of his own incompetency to 
govern. On his reply that he was ready to perform his promise, a 
paper was given him to read, in which he was made to absolve all 
his subjects from their fealty and allegiance, to renounce of his owa 
accord all kingly authority, to acknowledge himself incapable of 
reigning, and worthy for his past demerits to be deposed, and to 
swear by the holy gospels that he would never act, nor, as far as in 
him lay, suffer any othicr person to act^ in opposition to this re- 
signation. He thea added, as from himself, that if it were m his 
power to name his successor, he would choose his cousin of Lan- 
CMter. who was present, and to whom he gave his ring, which he 
took from his own finger (2). 

Sueh is the account of iibis transaction inserted by the order of 
Henry in the rolls of parliament;; an account, the accuracy of which 
is liable to strong suspicion. It is difficult to believe that Richard 
had so much command over his feelings, as to behave with that 
oheerfhlhess which is repeatedly tioticed in the record ; and the as- 
sertion that he had promised to resign the crown, when he saw 
Northumberland in the castle of Conway, is not only contradictory 
to the statement of the two eye-witnesses^ but also in itself highly 
improbable. From the fate of Edward II., with which he had so 
often been threatened, he must have known that it was belter to flee 
to his transmarine dominions, which were still open to him, than 
to resign his crown, and remain a prisoner in the custody of his suc- 
cessor. . - C t «i^ 

The next day the two houses met amidst a great concourse of ^*p'-^- 

(1) Hardrng by KUis, 85i-6. He was partial (2) Rot. Pari. iii» 416, 417. 
to the Percies ; but he tells us what be saw^ and 
wbat be heard from the earl hionself . 
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people in Westmioflflr liaD. The doke oeeupied Iris oenel seet nev 
Ibe Ihrone, wiuch was empty, and cof end with dolh of gold. Tlie 
resignation of tbe king was read; each member standing in Ills place 
signified iiis acceptance of it alood; and tiie peofrie witti repealed 
sboals expressed their approbation. Henry now proceeded to ttie 
second part of his plan, the act of deposition. For this porpose tiie 
coronation oatti was first read ; thirty-three articles of impeachment 
Mkmed, in which it was contended that Richard had tiolated fliat 
oath ; and thence it was concluded that he had by his miscondiict 
Ibrfeiled his title to tlie throne. Of the articles, those which bear the 
hardest on the king are, tlie part which he was supposed to haYe 
had in the death of the duke of Gloucester, his reyocation of the 
pardons formerly granted to that prince and his adherents, and his 
despotic conduct since the dissolution of parliament. Of the re- 
mainder, some are friTOloos ; many might, with equal reason, hate 
been ol^ected to each of his predecessors ; and the others rest on the 
unsupported assertion of men, whose interest it was to paint him in 
the blackest colours. No opposition had been anticipated, nor is 
any mentioned on the rolls : but we are told that the bishop of Gar- 
lisle* to the astonishment of the Lancastrians, rose, and demanded 
for Richard what ought not to be refused to the meanest criminal, 
the right of being confronted with his accusers : and for parliament 
what it might Justly claim, the opportunity of learning from the 
king's own mouth, whether the resignation of the crown, which had 
been attributed to him, were his own spontaneous act (1). If Merks 
actually made such a speech, he must haTe stood alone : no one was 
ftmnd to second it : the house yoted the deposition of Richard ; and 
eight commissioners ascending a tribunal erected before the throne, 
pronounced him degraded from the state and authority of king, on 
the ground that he notoriously deseryed such punishment, and had 
acknowledged it under his hand and seal on the preceding day. Sir 
William Thimyng, chief Justice, was appointed ta notify the sen- 
tence to the captive, who meekly jeplied, that he looked not after 
the royal authority, but hope^ his cousin would bo good lord to 
him (2). 

The rightful possessor was now removed from the throne..* But, 
supposing It to be vacant, what pretensions could Henry of Lan- 
caster advance to it? By the law of succession it belonged to the 
descendants of Lionel, the third son of Edward III. -, and their 

^1) Rot. Pari. 417—423. This fact was first thing which gave great offence to Lancaster; for 

ealwd in question by Kennet on the ground that he was placed about this time in confinement in 

it is not supported by contemporary authority, the abbey of St. Albans, and brought before 

Of the two contemporary French writers one re* parliament as a prisoner on the 28th of October, 

cords the bishop's speech; the other does not. Nor am I sure that there is not some allusion to 

Both, however, make so many mistakes in their his imprisonment or its cause in the metrical 

narratives after the capture of Richard, that no French history, where it is said of the bishop, 

inference can be safely drawn from the testimony Ne pour parole 

of the one or the silence of the other. One thing Qoon liu en dbt, onoques nen changes role, 

after all is cerUin, that, if Merks did not make Aw*- "• ^* 

the speedi attributed to him, he had done some- (2) Rot. Pari. iii. 423» 424. 
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claiiD, it is said, liad beea formally recognised in parliament. All 
waited in anxious suspense, till tbe duke rising from his seat, and 
forming with great solemnily the sign of the cross on his forehead 
and breast, pronounced the following words : ^' In the name of the 
^^ Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I, Henry of Lancaster, challenge 
^^ this realm of England, and (he crown, with all the members and 
*' appurtenances, as that I am descended by right line of blood, 
^'coming from the good lord, king Henry III., and through that 
''right that Gk)d, of his grace, hath sept me with help of my kin 
" and of my friends to recover it : the which realm was in point to 
'' be undone for default of governance, and undoing of good laws.'' 
In these extraordinary terms did Lancaster advance his pretensions, 
artfully intermixing an undefined claim of inheritance (1) with 
those of conquest and expediency -, and rather hinting at each, than 
insisting on either. But, however difficult it might be to understand 
the ground, the object of his challenge was perfectly intelligible. 
Both houses admitted it unanimously; and, as a confirmation, 
Henry produced the ring and seal which Richard had previously 
delivered to him. The archbishop of Canterbury now took him by 
the hand, and led him to the throne. He knelt for a few minutes in 
prayer on the steps, arose, and was seated in it by the two arch- 
bishops. As soon . as the acclamations had subsided, the primate 
stepping forward, made a short harangue, in which he undertook 
to prove that a monarch in the vigour of manhood was a blessing, 
a young and inexperienced prince was a curse to a people. At the 
conclusion the king rose : — ^^ Sirs," said he, ''I thank God, and 
'' you, spiritual and temporal, and all estates of the land : and do 
'' you to wit, it is not my will tl^at no man think that by way of 
'^ conquest I would disinherit any man of his heritage, franchises* 
'' or other rights that him ought to have, nor put him out of that 
'' that he has, and has had by the good laws and customs of the 

(1) H« deweadod from Henry III. both liy fiither and mother. 

Henry III. 
I 



Sdward I. ling. Bdmand, earl of Lancaster, 

I I 

Bdward II. king. Hennr, eari of Lancaster. 



Edward III. king. Henry, duke of Uncaster. 



irr, d 

JcAn ef Ghent, doke of Lancaster. . Blanche, dnchess of Lancaster. 
• 1 

PhilipiM, qneen of Portagd, Henry IV. BUzabeth, dnchess of Exeter. 

Bat he conld not claim by the fiber's side, because the young earl of March was fpmng from the 
duke of Clarence, the elder brodier of John of Ghent; nor by the mother's side, because she was 
spmng flrom Bdmnnd of Lancaster, a younger brother of Edward 1. It was pretended that Edmund 
brother, but deformed in body, and therefore set aside with his own consent. If we may 



__ tbe ^«r Iwother, but deformed in body^, 

believe Hardyng, Henry on the 31st of September produced in council a document to prove the 
seniority of Edmund over Edward, bnt that tbe contrary was shown by a number of unanswerable 
avlfaorities. Hardyng, S53. 
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^^ realm ; except those persons that has been against the good pur- 
^^ pose, and the common profit of the realm (l).'V 
With the authority of Richard had expired that of the parlia- 
oct. 6. ment, and of the royal officers^ Henry immediately summoned the 
same parliament, to meet again in six days, appointed new officers 
of the crown, and as soon as he had received their oaths, retired in 
^tate to the royal apartments. Thus ended this eventful day, with 
the deposition of Richard of Bordeaux, and the succession of his 
cousin, Henry of Bolingbroke. 

The features of Richard were handsome, but feminine ; his man- 
ners abrupt ; his utterance embarrassed. He possessed some taste 
for literature, and occasionally gave indications of resolution and 
spirit. But he was passionately fond of parade and pleasure ; and 
the loss of his crown has been sometimes attributed to his extra- 
vagance and pecuniary exactions. It would, however, be difficult to 
prove that his expenses were greater than those of his predecessors : 
it is certain that his demands on the purses of his subjects were con- 
siderably less. " What concern have you," he once observed to the 
commons, '^ with the establishment of my household as long as I 
^* maintain it without asking you for assistance (2)?'' His mis- 
fortunes may be more correctly traced to the early age at which he 
mounted the throne, and to the precautions taken by his mother 
and her friends to deflsat the supposed designs of his uncles. By 
these he was estranged from the princes of his blood, whose pride 
rcjfused to pay court to a boy ; and whose neglect compelled him to 
fix his affections on his ministers and companions (3). Jealousies 
and rivalry ensued, which ended in the celebrated commission of 
government, and the ruin, perhaps originally undeserved, of the 
royal favourites. When the king had recovered the exercise of his 
authority, he reigned in comparative tranquillity for a long period ; 
but his condoct in the twenty-first and twenty-second years of his 
reign betrayed such a thirst for revenge, and habit of dissimulation, 
such despotic notions of government, and so fixed a purpose of 
ruling vdthout control, that no reader can be surprised at the (Ca- 
tastrophe which followed. We may, indeed, abhor the wiles by 
which he was ensnared \ may sympathise with him in his prison ; 
and may condemn the policy which afterwards bereaved him of 
life ^ but at the same time we must acknowledge that he deserved to 
be abandoned by the people, on whose liberties he had trampled, 
and to forfeit that authority which he sought to exalt above the 

laws and constitution of his country. 

• 

(1) Rol. ParU iii. 422, 423. (8) " QU plese an Roy attrere a U geatz dosUt 

(2) Rot. Pari. 339. Riehard appears from his et de bien et de koneor, et comaner ovesqes eax 
win to hare placed sereral sums, his own pro- et eschoire U oompaignie daatres.'' Advice t» 
petty, in dinerent places of security, to the him from his cottncil. Acts of Conn. i. M* 
amount of 91,000 marks. Rym. viii. 77. 
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The new king assumed the name of Henry IV., and was crowned ^ »• 
within a fortnight after the deposition of his predecessor, on the o!rt. is. 

anniyersary of the day on which he went into banishment. The 
ceremony was performed after the usual manner,, but with this ad- 
dition, that the sword, which he wore when he landed at Rayen- 
spurn, was borne naked, on his left hand, by the earl of Northum* 
berland, during the procession (1). 

The new parliament had already assembled ; and, as the members ^^ ^' 
were the same individuals who sate in the last, they displayed an 
equal obsequiousness to the will of the monarch. All the yindic- 
tiye acts of, the twenty-first years of the late reign were repealed ; 
the proceedings of the eleyenth year against the favourites of Ri- 
chard were recalled into force ; and the attainders of the earls of 
Arundel and Warwick were reversed. The introduction of an act 
of $^tlement would have supposed the possibility of a doubt as to 
the king^s title to the crown. This was therefore avoided : but his 
eldest son was created prince of Wales, . duke of Guienne, Lan- ^*- ** 
caster, and Cornwall, and earl of Chester; and was declared in 
parliament, the apparent heir to the throne. The name of the earl 
of March, the rightful heir, was never mentioned. His ft*iends 
wisely withheld his right from discussion -, and the king was satis- 
fied with keeping him and his brother (the eldest was only in his 

(l) Tbe earl received the isle of Man, which •* the service of carrying this sword at the pre- 
bad belonged to sir William le Scrope, earl of " sent and all future coronations.*' Rym. riiii 
Wiltshire* in fee ** for himself and his faein for 89< 91. 91. 
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seventh year) in honourable confinement at the royal castle of 
Windsor (1). 

The lords, who had formerly appealed the duke of Gloucester 
and his associates of treason, were now summoned to justify their 
conduct. Ttiey all m^de the same defence, that they had neither 
advised nor framed the appeal ; that they were compelled to put 
their seals to it by the threats of Richard ^ and that in prosecuting 
it they were no more guilty than the other lords, who had con- 
demned the appellees. The discussion of this subject revived all 
the animosities of the last reign ; and the opprobrious terms of 
liar and traitor were bandied about from one side of the house to 

Oct. 19. jiie other. On one occasion, when the lord Filzwalter made the 
charge against the duke of Albemarle, twenty other lords rose, and 
cast with him their hoods as pledges of battle on the floor. The ac- 
cused in return threw down his hood ; and all were gathered up, 
and given into the custody of the earl constable and earl marshal. 

^- ^® On another day the lord Morley charged the earl of Salisbury with 
falsehood to the duke of Gloucester, whose secrets he had betrayed 
to the late king; Salisbury met him with a flat denial, and both 
cast their gloves on the floor. In conclusion, however, Henry 
by his authority silenced these passionate disputants, and a com- 
promise was effected by which the lords appellants forfeited, the 
honours and the estates which they had obtained from Richard in 
reward of their appeal. The duke^ of Albemarle, Surrey, and Exe- 
ter, the marquess of Dorset, and the earl of Gloucester, descended 
to the inferior rank from which they had been raised, and became 
again earls of Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon, and Somerset, and 
lord le Despenser(2). 

To prevent the recurrence of those vindictive proceedings which 
had twice disgraced the last,- and from the temper of the lords, 
threatened to disgrace the present reign, several useful' statutes 
were enacted. One confined the guilt of treason to the offences 
enumerated in the celebrated act of Edward III. ; another abolished 
appeals of treason in parliament, and sent the accuser to the esta- 
blished courts of law ; a third declared that the authority of par- 
liament should never more be delegated to a committee of lords 
and commons ; and a fourth forbade, under the heaviest penalties, 
any person besides the king to give liveries to his retainers. Thes^ 
badges had long been one of the principal expedients by which the 
great lords were enabled to increase their power, and to maiotain 
their quarrels. Whoever wore the livery was bound in honour to 
espouse the cause of the donor ; and it was worn not only by those 

(1) Rot. Part. iii. 435—428. 434. 436. Rym. annoticed in the judgment. The djiel between 
▼iii. 91 — 94. him and the lord Morley was appointed to be 

(2) Rot. P^rl. iii. 449—452. Archsol. x3c. 275 fought at Newcastle : for on the Issue RV>11 of 
— ^281. It is singular that though the king had 1 Hen. IV., Feb. 17, is a payment to John Vaux 
testified such a dislike to the earl of Salisbury, sent by the constable to that town to superintend 
and had called upon him for his defence, he was the trial. 
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who received fees, or were engaged in actual service, })ul by as 
ioany as were willing to accept it as an honour, or in token of friend- 
ship, or with a view to future emolument (1). 

Before the close of the session the lords spiritual and temporal <^- ^3. 
were charged by the archbishop of Canterbury, on the part of the 
king, to keep the resolution that they were about to make an in- 
violable secret ^ and then the earl of Northumberland delivered to 
Ihem a message, asking their advice respecting the future treatment 
of the deposed monarch, whose life the king was resolved to pre- 
serve at all events. They answered that ho should be conducted 
secretly to some castle, where no concourse of people could as- 
semble ^ should be placed under the custody of trusty officers; and 
should be excluded from all communication with those who had 
formerly been in his service. Four days later the king came to the Oct. 97. 
house, adjudged the unfortunate Richard to imprisonment for life, 
and ordered him to be guarded in the manner suggested by the 
lords (2). 

Henry was now in possession of the grand object of his ambi- ' 
tion : but he soon learned that it was more easy to win the crown 
than to retain it. The hostility of foreign princes, who conti- 
nued to treat him as an usurper, and the wavering fidelity of his 
own subjects, of whom some panted to revenge the wrongs of the 
late king, ^nd others were discontented that their services had 
not been morb amply rewarded, kept him in a state of perpetual 
alarm. Daring the lapse of nine years he was constantly harassed, 
sometimes by secret attempts on his life, sometimes by.overt acts 
of rebellion, on one occasion by the inroads of the Scots, and on 
another by the descents of the French ; but his powers seemed to 
grow with his diificullies, and by his vigilance, temper, and ac- 
tivity, he not only succeeded in keeping the crown on his own 
head, but peaceably transmitted it to his posterity. The first attempt 
against him was made by five of the lords appellants, who had so 
narrowly escaped with their lives in the last parliament. Within a 
month after its dissolution they agreed to hold a tournament at 

^1) Rot. Pari. iii. 428. 442. Stat. 1 Hen. IV. Spondanas, i. 67l); and that the description of 

e. 10. 14' In the summer of this year a sect of them in the prodamation should be nearly the 

fanatics suddenly appeared in Italy, called Bian- same as that of the itinerant priests in the Sth of 

chi and Albati, because they wore a long white Richard II. In the first the Bianchi are called, 

gown, and covered their faces with a white veil, gentz vestaz de blanche vesture, et soi preten- 

Ihat diey might not be known. To the amount dantz de grande saintete : in the other the 

of some thousands they assembled indifferent preachers are termed, persones eu. certains habits 

places, and undertook pilgrimages of eight or sonz dissimulation de grant saintee. Rot. Pari, 

ten days; during which they walked in proces> iii. 124. 

sion from town to town, following a large cruci* (2) Rot. Pari. 426« 427* It should be observed 

fix, chanting hymns, and fasting on bread and that the members of this.house of commons were 

water. They were opposed by the pope, and se- in reality elected by the king. They had been 

verely forbidden in France. Henry in this par- chosen by writs issued in the name of Richard : 

liament issued a proclamation with the assent of but though the existence of the parliament was 

the lords spiritual and temporal, ordering that if acknowledged to have expired at his deposition, 

any of them arrived in an English harbour, they and on that account Henry 'summoned a new 

should not be permitted to land. Rot. Pari. iii. parliament; yet the same representatives of the 

428. It is singular that some Italian and contem* commons were ordiyed to attend, without having, 

porary writers should say, that the founders of been again returned by their constituents, 
the sect came from Ed gland or Scotland (see 



A. B. 
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Oxford, and employ, that opportanily to seize the person or the 
king, and subsequently to proclaim and liberate Richard. During 
the Christmas holidays they assembled : but one of their number 
was wanting ; and he, unknown to them, had proved a traitor. It 
is said that the earl of Rutland received a letter from some of his 
associates at table ; that his father, the duke of York, insisted on 
learning its contents ; and that the son, finding it impossible to 
conceal his secret, hastened to reveal it to Henry. However that 
^1400. may be, on the evening of the day appointed, the conspirators with 
Jwi s! five hundred horse, surprised the castle of Windsor : but Henry, 
warned by Rutland, had left it in the morning, and was already 
. in London ^ where he issued writs for their appi^ehension as trai- 
tors (l); and was employed in levying troops to march against 
them. Alarmed and disconcerted they resolved to retire into the 
west; proclaimed Richard in all the towns and villag'es on their 
route, and the next evening took up their quarters in Cirences- 
jan.a. ter(2). The mayor, who had already received the king's writ, 
summoned the burghers, and the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, 
and at midnight made an attack on the quarters of the earls of 
Kent and Salisbury. Every attempt to escape was repelled by the 
archers posted in the street ; and after a defence of six hours these 
unfortunate noblemen were compelled to surrender. They were 
conducted into the abbey : but a fire which burst out the next even- 
ing was attributed to their partisans ; and in the middle of the 
night they were brought forth and beheaded by the populace (3). 
Jan. 7. The lords Lumley and Despenser had proceeded forward, but met 
Jan. 9. with a similar fate from the citizens of Bristol. The earl of Hun- 
tingdon was taken in the neighbourhood of London, and put to 
death at Fleshy by the tenants of the late duke of Gloucester at the 
suggestion of the Countess of Hereford, the eldest of Gloucester's 
daughters (4). Sir Thomas Blount, Sir Bennet Shelley, and eighteen 
others, suffered in the Greenditch at Oxford, Feriby and M audelin, 
the chaplains of Richard, in London (5j. Besides the latter two 

(i) Rym. viii. 120* writer : — "He was hanged; bat the halter was 

(2) Rym. yiii. 165- ** soou cut, and he was made to sit on a bench 

(3) Rot. Part. iy. 18* Wals. 363. The women " before a great fire, and the executioner came 
appear to have been very active in the king's « with a razor in his hand, and knelt before sir 
cause, who, to reward the inhabitants of Ciren* " Thomas, whose hands were tied, begging him 
cester, made an annual grant of four does and a ** to pardon his death, as he most do his office, 
hogshead of wine to the men, and of six bucks *' Sir Thomas asked : 'Are you the person ap- 
and a hogshead of wine to the women of that " pointed to deliver me from this world ?' The 
town. Rym. viii. 250. '' executioner answered, ♦ Yes, sir, 1 pray you 

(4^ It has been doubted whether he was put to '* pardon me.' And sir Thomas kissed him, and 

deatn at Pleshy, because there is an order to the *' pardoned him his death. The executioner knelt 

constable of the Tower to receive him as a pri- " down, and opened his belly, and cut out his 

soner on the tenth (Rym. viii. 120). But it is pro- ** bowels strait from below the stomach, and tied 

bable that he was murdered by the people before " them with a string that the wind of the heart 

the order was executed. According to Walsing- *' should not escape, and threw the bowels into 

ham, he was put iqto the gate-house at Pleshy, " the fire. Then sir Thomas was sitting before 

and taken thence to die. Wals. 363. '* the fire, his belly open, and his bowels bum* 

(5) That the reader may form a notion of the " ing before him. Sir Thomas Erpyngham, the 

barlMrous manner in which executions for " king's chamberlain, insulting Blount, said to 

treason were conducted, T will relate that of sir ** him in derision, ' Go, seek a master that can 

Thomas Blount in the words a of contemporary '* cure you.' Blount only answered : * Te Deom 
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Other clergymen of higher rank, Walden and Merks, had been 
selected for vtctims. Walden the successor, as the reader will re- 
collect, of archbisop Arundel, had descended from his station on 
the recall of that prelate, and remained a bishop without a bishop- 
ric (1). Merks, the bishop of Carlisle, whom we left in confinement 
at Si. Albans, had been liberated at the solicitation of the pontifT. 
Both prelates were now arrested as accomplices of the late conspi- Jan. lo. 
rators, and were committed to the Tower. Waklen had the good 
fortune to satisfy the king of his innocence : and not only obtained 
lus freedom, jAit was advanced, on the recommendation of the 
primate, to the see of London. But Merks had offended too griev- 
ously before,, to hope for mercy, or perhaps justice, now. He was jaa.28. 
tried, convicted, and condemned to .suffer the death of a traitor. 
The pope, to release him from the gripe of bis persecutor, had 
already translated him to the distant bishopric ofCephalonia in the 
isle of Samos. But Henry refused to forego the gratification of his Mar. is. 
revenge, and insisted that the prelate should be degraded from his 
orders preparatory to his execution. This demand fortunately 
caused a temporary respite ^ the pope demurred ; the king's pas- 
ston gradually cooled-, and at last, to gratify the pontiff, Henry 
signed the pardon of the bishdp. Merks eventually obtained the not. as. 
[Savour both of the primate and the monarch. By the first he was 
appointed his commissary, from the other he obtained preferment. 
He died rector of Todenham in Gloucestershire, in 1409 (2). 

Such was the result of this premature and ill concerted conspiracy : 
it strengthened the throne of the new king. But be had still reason 
to fear the hostility of a dangerous adversary, the king of France, 
who had been deeply offended by the deception practised upon him 
by Henry at his departure from Paris, and who deemed himself 
called upon by honour, as well as affection, to espouse the cause of 
his own daughter and of his son-in-law. At first he had an intention a. ». 
of sending ambassadors to the parliament (3) : but this design was oct. si. 
soon abandoned \ the voice of bis people pronounced in favour of 
war : offers of military service were made (4), and bodies of armed 
men marched lo.wards the coast. To avert the threatened storm, Nov. 29. 
Henry appointed commissioners to treat with Gharles^ for a con- 

'^ laadaams. Blessed be the day on which I was (3) So I conclude from the letter of safe con- 

'* bom, and bleaspd be this day, for I shall die ia duct signed by Henry on the Slst of Octobei-, for 

" the service of my sovereign lord, the noble four individuals therein named, whom he un- 

** Ung Richard.' The executioner knelt down derstood that his dear cousin of France intended 

" before him, kissed him in an homble manner, to send on an embassy to him. It is plain that 

** and soon after, his head was cut off, and he this safe conduct had not been formally asked 

'< was quartered." Relation, etc-. MS. p. 232. The for t yet a hii|t must have been given to him 

heads of the lords and others then executed were that it would probably be accepted : otherwise 

sent to the capital, and fixed on London bridge, he would not luve inserted the very names of the 

Fabyan, 568. intended envoys. See Rym. viii. 98* 

(1) The pope had pronoxmoed % Arundel's (4) In the lliresor des Chartres is the promise 
translation to St. Andrews void, because it was of the cities and towns of Normandy to maintain 
without Arundel's consent. Actsof Coun. i.^llS. for ten weeks four thousand men at arms, and 

(2) Rym. iii. 124. Actsof Coun. i. 116., and twenty thousand footmen; and similar promises 
Kennet's Third Letter to the bishop of Carlisle, from the noblemen, knights and esquires of the 
1713. same province. Thres. p. 258< 
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finnalion of the existing trace, and for intermarriages between ln« 
dividuals of his family and of the royal family of France (1). They 
proceeded to Calais ; and a herald hastened to the capital to solicit a 
safe conduct for the ambassadors of the king of England ; but Charles 
returned a peremptory refusal^he kne^ no king of England but 
Richard, his son-in-law. Henry now anticipated nothing but war; 
and, unwiUing to risk his popularity by demanding an aid from the 
nation, summoned a great council of peers, exposed to them the 
A. B. proofs of the hostile disposition shown by the French monarch, and 
F^9. procured from them an engagement, by which the Jords spiritual 
granted to him a tenth of their movables for the war, and the lords 
temporal their personal service at their own cost with a certain 
number of retainers for three months (2). These precautions, how- 
ever, proved unnecessary; for Charles in the mean while had 
receiv^ intelligence, which left no doubt on his mind that Richard 

jtt. 29. was dead. All thought of war was instantly abandoned : he had now 
nothing to fight for -, and on this account he signed an instrument 
stating that he should not disturb the truce which had been concluded 
during the lifetime of his dear son Richard king of England, on 
whose soul he prayed God to have mercy ; despatched Blanchet, 
maistre des requestes, to demand at Calais the restoration of his 
daughter Isabella with her dower and her Jewels ; and appointed 
commissioners to treat, but on that subject only, with the English 

Feb. 19. commissioners somewhere between Boulogne and Calais (3). Henry 
immediately renewed the powers of his envoys at Calais for the same 
objects as before, but with this difference, that Charles, who was in 
the former instrument his most dear cousin, is now ^^his adversary 
of France (4)." 

Hitherto, from the day on which Richard had been consigned to 
secret and perpetual Confinement by advice of the lords, all trace of 
him seemed to be lost. No man in England pretended to know 
where he' was, or in what manner he was treated. But after the 
public statement of his death by the king of France, the secret could 
be no longer kept. It became necessary to acknowledge his death, 
or to show that he was still alive. One day, when the council as- 
sembled, the first article on the paper of subjects for deliberation 
(by whose order the entry .was made we know not) regarded the 
manner in which Richard the late king, if he were still aUt/e, as 
it was supposed that he was, should be well and safely kept for the 
preservation of the estate of the king and kingdom. The answer 
betrays a real or affected ignorance, but at the same time a strong 
suspicion on the* part of the lords. ^^ It seemeth," they say, ^'ei- 
'^ pedient to the council to speak to the king that, in case Richard, 

(i\ Rym- viii. 108. ing to the English eavoys, " le seigneur qui Toa» 

r2) Acts of Conn. i. 102—6. " a envoyez;" in writing,. " la partie d'Angle- 

(3) Thres. des Chart. 66. They were ordered " terre." Ibid. 67. 

not to call Henry king of England, but in speak- (4) Rym. viii. 128* 
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" lately king, etc., be still alive, he be pat into safe keeping in con- 
" formity with the advice of the lords • but, if he be departed this 
i^ life, that then he be shown openly to the people, that they may 
" have knowledge of it (1)." Only a short time passed, and the dead 
body of the dethroned prince wfts conveyed with funeral pomp f^om 
the castle of Pontefract to the capital, and then, during two days on 
which it lay in St. Paul's was shown openly to the people^ that is. Mar. 13 
was exposed with the face bare from the eyebrows to the chin, to 
the gaze of the spectators, who amounted, we are told, to twenty 
thousand persons. Henry himsdf attended the obsequies^with 
what feelings must be left to the imagination of the reader. After the 
mass on the second day the corpse was removed to the Abbey church 
of Westminster ; a dirge was chanted ; and the procession moved 
forward to Richard's once favourite residence at Langley. There it 
was interred : the king perhaps feared the recollections which his 
tomb might sometimes awaken, if he had been buried at West- 
minster (2). 

But how, the reader will inquire, did the unfortunate prince come 
by his death? It is seldom that the secrets of the prison-house are 
suffered to transpire : in the present instance we are left entirely to 
conjecture. Richard may possibly have died of disease in his bed : 
the events immediately preceding will provoke a suspicion that he 
owed*the loss of his life to the order of the man who had already 
bereaved him of his crown. No time could be more opportune for 
the commission of such a crime. Who in England, whilst the heads 
of Richard's adherents were stiU mouldering on London bridge, 
would venture to charge Henry with the> murder? and the death of 
the captive would at once relieve him from the apprehension of that 
war, with which he was threatened by the king of France. But, 
however that may have been, several tales were soon current respect- 
ing the manner of Richard's death. By some it was said that, on the 
eighth day after Henry's departure from Windsor, Sir Piers Exton 
with seven assassins entered the cell ,- that Richard, aware of their 
object, wrested a battle-axe from one of the number, and laid several 
at his feet ; but that Exton with one blow brought him to the floor, 
and with another deprived him of life. This story, which from its 
minuteness of detail might be thought to have some foundation in 
fact, was believed on the continent ; but is in reality undeserving 
of credit, because it was unknown in England to those whose interest 

(1) Si. . . . 8oit encore vivant, a ce que len th^s time to Pontefract upon the king's secret 

soppose q[uil est.... sil soit alez de vie a tres- affairs, another to one coming thence to announce 

pasaement* qnadonqes soit monstrez overtement something to his advantage, and of 100 mariu to 

an people. Acts of Coun. 107. 111. For this im- the keeper of the wardro9>e for the conveyance 

portant document we are indebted to the research of Richard's body to London. If the date of the 

of Sir Hicholas Harris Nicolas, who justly remarks last, Feb. 1 7» be correct, the council was held in 

that it refers to some day between the 3nd and the early part of the month, 

the 2ith of February. In the Issue Roils of 1. (3) Wals. 405. Otterb. 28S. Froissart. Har< 

Henry IV. is a payment to a person sent about dyng, 357, 

III. 6 
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it was to discoYcr and to publish the tralh(l). The more general 
belief was that the captive died of stanration ^ vcAiBtary starvalion, 
if we may give credit to the Mends of Heory, in ooosequence of 
Aicbard's grief for the fate of his adherents ; compulsory starvation, 
if we listen to the opposite party, in consequence of orders given by 
him who hop^ to profit by his death. But of this there is no proof; 
and the story itself^ as far as regards the manner of death, had pro- 
bably no other foundation than the emaciated state of the face, when 
it was exhibited at St. Paul's (2). 

Henry very prudently abstained from taking any notice of these 
rumours. It was enough for him that he had proyed the death of 
Richard : to have gone into any explanation of the cause of that 
death might have been construed into consciousness, of guilt. Bu4 
his silence encouraged the friends of the deposed monarch to per- 
suade themselves that the object of their devotion was still alive. It 
was not, they maintained, his body, but the body of Maudelin, that 
had been shoirn at St. PauFs ; of Maudelin, a man so like in feature 
to Richard, that, to deceive the people, he had been adorned in 
princely vesture during the insurrection, and had voluntarily per- 
sonified the royal captive. But it is plain that the men, who gave 
credit to this tale, had suffered their feelings to blind their judg- 
ment (3). No benefit, which Henry could have derived from such 
a fraud could be worth the risk of detection, either by the thousands 
of spectators well acquainted with the features of Richard, or by the 
possible reappearance of that prince himself on some future occasion ; 
a detection which would have convicted the new king in the eyes 
of the whole world, not only of imposture, but i^o of sacrilege. 

His great object after the funeral of his victim was to elude the 

demand, made by the French king, of two hundred thousand franks 

A. B. of gold, the marriage portion of Isabella. He could not sp&re so 

wlb^ii. large a sum from his own coflTers, he dared not ask it from his 

subjects. His first expedient was to propose a marriage between ttie 

(l) I shoald add, that when Richard's tomb Most assuredly, then, Scrope had not been able 

was opened, and the >sknU examined, there was to discover the manner of Rirhaid's death, 
no appearance of any wound, unless the opening (S) Of this we have an instance in the French 

of the suture above the os temporis might have poet, the devoted admirer of Richard, who wrota 

been caused by a blow. Arch. vi. 816. The os before the end of 1401. Some said that Ricfaaid 

temporis was probably concealed by the bandage died of grief ; but, says he, 
when the face was exposed. vrayement 

HaUowing testimony of archbidiop Scrope. Ubi QuU est, encore vifet sain 

eum breviter, (ut vulgariter dicitur quindecim Enferme dedans leur prison. 

dies «t totidem noctes.) in fame, siti et frigore Qf course, the dead body exhibited was that of 

vexaverunt et cracifixemnt; ot tandem morte some one else. 

torpissima, adhuc regno nostro Anglin p«nitus pa. „e ^i^y 

incognita, sad gratia divina dintins non celanda. Que ce ftist le roy ancien, 

interimerant et occidemnt. Ang. Sac. ii. 365. Ains croy que c'estoit Hadelien. 

But in mjr opinion this passage wiH bear a very But in conclusion he owns that he knows not 

different interpretation. It states that for fifteen but that Richard is dead. 

^ff *l>fy,Jonne»tod him wiA hunger, Airst, gt se cestolt II. main et tart 

cold and ill treatment, and then (tandem) put Prie je de ^y caer a Oieu 

him to death after a manner, which had hitherto Qui est miserioors et pieu. 

continued unknown, but which God's providence Qui! venllle es sains cUettlx 

would not permit to be much h>nger concealed. ^'***' *•">* . ^ 

* . De ly. Arch. xx. 408, 9. 
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princess and his eldest son : his seoood to considt the unif erMlies, 
whether the personal obligations of Richai<d had descended to his s«v. is. 
successor. The offer of nAarriage was ref\ised by Charies (1), and the 
answer of the universities was unfaToyrable. But Che French a. ». 
monarch, with the natural solicitude of a parent, consented to i^^^i. 
receive back his daughter with her Jewels, and to reserve the resto- ' 
ration of the money for subsequent discussion. Isabella returned Kug. ^. 
to her parents \ and the next demand of her dower was met with an 
opposite claim for one million five hundred thousand crowns stUI * 
remaining unpaid of the ransom of king John, who had been made 
prisoner at the battle of Poitiers. The French rejoined that England 
had never coD^plied. with the provisions of the subsequent treaty 
of Bretignii Thus was opened a new field of endless litigation^ from 
which Charles at length withdrew ; but, instead of surrendering bis «. >. 
claim/he transferred it to his daughter on her marriage with his j!i^V 
nephew Charles, count of Angoulftme (2). 

One of the charges against the late unfortunate monarch was, 
that he had degenerated from the military virtues of his family. 
Anxious to escape a similar reproach, the new king determined 
to signalise the commencement of his reign by an expedition into 
Scotland. Ho hinted the design to his. parliament : but it was thought 
imprudent to hazard discontent by the imposition of new taxes; Feb. $- 
and in a great council of the spiritual and temporal peers, it was 
agreed, that the former should give to thi^ king a tenth of their In- 
comes, and the latter should serve in the army, with a certain 
number of men, for a limited period^ at tj^eir own charges (3). 
Henry summoned all persons possessed of fees, wages, or annuities, J<m« 9. 
granted by Edward III., the Black Prince, Richard II., or theJuneu 
ckike of &ap€!iister, Jo meet him at York under the penalty of for- 
feiture; (tild fk'oioi the banks of the Tyne despatched heralds to king Aag.^. 
Robert, and the barons of Scotland^ commanding them to appear 
before him in the castle of Edinburgh, on the 23rd of August, and 
to do him homage for the Scottish crown and their several fiefe. 
He marched to Leilb without opposition : but the castle of Edin- 
burgh was in the bands of the duke of Rothsay, the eldest son of the 

(l) If we b^erctluit Henry proposed to marry any answer; and a messenger is rooreoT.er sent 

his eldest eon to Isabdla» we must conclode that to Isabella to forbid her priTStely to gire her 

Richard was nndonbtedly dead. To marry ^m consent to any marriage without the pxerious 

to the wtfeofano^erqum, pending tlmt man's permissi<m of her father. Thres. 67. 69. The 

life, would hare been to dmriTe his heirs of the same reascming will apply» as Sir James Mack* 

.aaeccesion. Now that he did make the proposal intosh has x«markedK.to the snbsequent marriage 

is BMirrtrd by the contemporary French writer of Isabella with her cousin, the eldest son of the 

last meationed, ir^uim testimony is supported by duke of Orleans. At that time it ^as well known- 

4Migiiud docnmenta.; in ^ymer viii. 199» where that Richard was said to be alive and at Stirling 

the comnfissioners are instructed to treat of the in . Scotland. Would the king and the duke 

.marriage of the prince of Wales with a French neglect to ascertain the truth btfore they signed 

pnncess, ip Acts of Conn. i. 118, where the the contract, es][»ecially as the Orleans bnnc^ < 

^covncilatdTisesthemarriageoflsabellaasameans was the next in. succession to the crown of 

to aroid the restoration both of her and her pro* France? 

perty ; and in the Thresor des Chart., where ihe (3) For these particulars see Rym. riii. 108, 9, 

French cammissiqaers ate ordered to reply to 28. 43. 53. 69. 86.94. 203. 17- IS. Acts of Couq, 

any such proposal that, while she is in the hands i. ISO— 142. Thres. des Chart. 66* 67. 299. 
jof t]ie English, the king cannot in honour give (3) Rym* viii. 13S. Acts of Council, i. 194» 
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king, who derided the pompoas claim of his adversar j, and offered 
Aug. 22. lo decide the quarrel io equal combat with one, two, or three hun- 
dred Scottish, against the same number of English knights (1). 
Henry received the proposal with contempt, and waited several 
days for the arrival of the Scottish army, under the duke of Albany, 
who acted as regent during the inflrmity of the king. But the duke 
was too prudent to attack an enemy, who was already defeated by 
famine; and the English, having consumed (heir provisions^ re- 
tired in haste within their own borders^ It was a useless and in- 
glorious expedition ; but it afforded the king an occasion to exhibit, 
to his followers and the enemy, a moderation unknown in the 
annals of Scottish warfare. From humanity, or policy, be laioured 
to mitigate the horrors of invasion \ his protection was instantly 
afforded to all who asked it ; and the royal banner displayed from 
the steeple of a church, or the turret of a castle, secured (he vil- 
lage and ils inhabitants from the violence and rapacity of the 
soldiers (2). 

But from Scotland the king's attention was suddenly diverted to 
the principality of Wales, where, during his absence, the standard 
of independence had been raised by Owen, commonly styled Owen 
Glendower, or of Glendowrdy. This adventurer had been educated 
. ^^ an apprentice of (he law ;" had afterwards waited as esquire on 
the earl of Arundel; and fcom the family of that nobleman had 
passed to the service of the lateJung, during the campaign in Ire- 
land(3). At a later period he pretended to trace his descent in a 
direct line from the ancient princes of Wales: if he aspired now 
to a higher station than that which his fortune seemed to assign to 
him, it was that injustice provoked his- resentment, and the gratifi- 
cation of resentment opened a new and inviting prospect to hj^ 
ambition. It happened that a powerful and wealthy neighbour, the 
lord Grey of Ruthyn, appropriated to himself without ceremony a 
considerable portion of Owen's patrimony; and (he Injured Welsh- 
man petitioned the king in parliament for redress. It was not very 
probable that a poor partisan of Richard would prevail over his 
potent and favoured adversary : but the sting of disappointment was 
irritated by the scornful and insulting language in which the refusal 
was conveyed (4). Owen was not a man to sit down inactive under 
an affront. Whether he actually awakened the vengeful spirit of 
his countrymen, or only improved the opportunity offered to him 
by a previous insurrection, is not easily determined ; but the na- 
sept. 20. tives burst suddenly into the English marches, and in a few days 
Owen appeared at their head. The king pronounced him a traitor, 
and gave his lands in forfeiture to the earl of Somerset : but the 

(i) Rym. H6. 155- 157. (i) OUerb. 230. I^. CoUec. ii. 310. Wab. 

(2) Fordun, XT. 11. 364. 

(4) " Scurri nodipedes." Ld. ibid. 
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Welshman returned to his sovereign a message of deflance, and de- Nov. i. 
clared himself (he rightful prinee of Wales. The experiment proved 
that the spirit of freedom still lived within the breasts of the natives: 
They instantly, and without inquiry, admitted the claim of Glen- 
dower ^ adventurers hastened from the capital, the universities and 
the most distant parts of the kingdom, to fight under his standard^ 
and the Welsh indulged the flattering hope ef being able to re- 
establish, like the Scots, the independence of their country (1). To 
the pretender Henry opposed with the title of his lieutenant his 
own son, the legal prince o(, Wales. The youthful warrior pene- 
trated into the valley, and gave to the flames the house of Glen- 
dowerdyt whilst Owen from the hills watched with coolness the 
steps of his impetuous adversary, and, the moment he was gone, 
poured his followers into the marches, and took ample and satisfac- 
tory revenge for the injuries which the prince had inflicted. Thrice 
within two years did Henry lead a numerous force against the 
insurgents, and thrice was he baffled by the conduct rather than 
the arms of his opponent^ who, retiring among the mountains, left 
the invaders to contend with the inclemency of the season and the 4. o. 
asperities of the country. By degrees Glendower assumed a bolder ^*^ 
attitude^ His original adversary, the lord Grey, was defeated by 
him and made prisoner on the banks of the Yamway ; and sir Ed- 
mund Mortimer experienced a similar fate in a battle near Knygh- jum 12. 
ton in Radnorshire. Impatient to repair these losses, Henry collected 
his retainers at'Shrewsbury ; divided them into three armies, under Aug. 27. 
himself, his eldest son, and the earl of Arundel; and thus invaded 
Wales at the same time from three different quarters. Still both 
force and policy proved unavailing. No enemy was to be discovered 
in the field: the heavens foQght in favour of the natives; the valleys 
were deluged with rain ;. the king's tent was torn from its fastenings; 
and borne away in a storm ; and the monarch, convinced that it 
was fruitless to contend with a man, who could call to his aid 
spirits from the vasty deep, returaed with disgrace into England (2). 
In the mean while Henry had committed the charge of the Scot- 
tish war to the earl of Northumberland, and his son, sir Henry 
Percy or ^^ Hotspur," the wardens of the western and eastern 
marches. By them he was informed that an unknown Englishman 
had lately been received at the Scottish court under the designation 
of Richard Plantagenet, king of England. In a short time letters mj9. 
from that very individual were conveyed to the principal friends of 
the deposed monarch, with an assurance that Richard himself 
would pass the border at the head of a Scottish army on the feast of 
St. John the baptist. The vigilance of the king was excited by this 

O) BoUs, ill. 457. Rym. Tiii. 472, S. 6. — >($. The iadignilies, almost incndiblo, offered 

(2) Lei. CoU. ii. SfO* Sll. Otterb. 230 1. 4. to the bodies of the slain by the Welsh woraeo, 
Bym. Tiii. 156. 16T> 181. 225. ViU Ric. ii. 172 may be seen in Walsingfaam, 365- 
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/'une intelligence. Me published proclamation after proclamation against 
^^^^' the autboht and propagators of false reports; and'ordered a state- 
ment of (he late monarch's tyranny, and of his own determination* 
to govern according to law, to be made to >he freeholders of every 
sbire at the next county court. Arrests and executions followed : 
Sir Roger Clarendon, a natural son of the l&lack Prince, nine Fran- 
ciscan friars, whose order Richard had always patronised, and 
several other persons in different parts, sitjfered the barbarous pu-' 
nisbment of treason. By these severities Henry intimidated his op- 
ponents; but the proclamations produced so ample a harvest of 
charge and protecutions, that to restore domestic tranquillity, he 
found himself compelled td recall his previous directions, and to 
confine the offence to words actually Exciting .to rebellion (1). 

But who was the individual that had thus undertaken to persotiate . 
the dethroned monarch? The Scottish historian na^rat^s a romantic 
tale of an English vagrant, who strolled into the kitchen of Donald, 
Lord of the Ides, was there reco|;nised as kin^Richtird by the fool 
or Jester of that nobleman, and was in (Consequence of the discovery 
forwarded to the Scoltisb court (2). Little credit seems due to this 
statement: it is, however, certain that the duke of Albany, who held 
the reins of government in the name of his weak and easy brother, 
delivered, about this time^ an Englishman to the cane of .Ihe go- 
vernor of Stirling castle, with orders to keep him in honourable 
custody. There was a mystery about the stranger^ with the secret 
of which few were acquainted. The most eilriodsjBOuld ascertain 
nothing more than that he called himself king RiaU&rd ; and that Mb 
manner betrayed, in the opinion of those \Ai& watched him, indi- 
cations of fdtuity or derangement (3) . 

To Henry it was of the first impottance to discover the true bis-" 
tort of this adventurer : and after some time he was enabled to 
announce, that the man was an idiot, by name Thomas Ward of 
Trumping'ton, and that the letters under his seal had been composed 
and forwarded by Serle, chamberlain to the late kiiig (4). A mes- 
senger, probably Donet, who had been intrusted with the care of 
these letters, feU into the hands of the king, and subsequently Serie 
himself was decoyctd into the snare by Sir William Clifford. From 
these men it was said that Henry obtained all the particulars of the 

(1) Rym. yiii. 355* 361—2. 268. Otterb. itll. not. Albany diarged far Uh expenses 100 
il34. marks a year, which however were not allowed. 

(2) Heame's Fordon, 1138. Goodall's, ii. 437. The sum was not large for a king o£ England^ 

(3) So we are told by a Qore ancient, and an Ei|^teen marks of Scotland made a pound stei^ 
nneMeptioiMUe Witness, Wyntown, in his *'Chro^ ling. 

nykel •» (4) Thomas Warde de TcampingtoDb qui ae 

**Qti«tlMr he bad ben kinf- or nane. pretende et feigne d'estre Roy Richard. SUt. of 

Tber wis bat few that wyst certane^ Realm, ii. 148. Rym. vili. 353. Whenerer he is 

AshebareUqi, likewMhe mentioned by the English authorities, in the 

Ofthalfwodorwyldtobe.'' Rolls, by Henry V., by aithbirfiop Arundel, it is 

Wynt. u: 319. -^ ^^j,^ y^^ ^j,^^ ^ Wyntown : the idiot in 
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plot. Serle, ho^Bver, did not save his life by the discovery t he was 
sent to Londoa to suffer ; and for greater, notdrietif was drawn on a 
sledge through all the towns in his way to the capital (1). 

The seclusion in which the pretender liyed, gradually extin- 
guished the hopes which his appearance had raised in the breasts 
of Richard's partisans. If he were the real Richard, why did he 
not accompany the Scottish armies in their subsequent inroads, and 
summon the adherents of the house of York to his standard? The 
answer was obvious. The late king was too well kdown in those 
parts to allow of an^ impostor to personate him without detection : 
and tlierefore Albany, instead of bringing the pretender forward in 
paMic^ or of openly advocating his claim, very prudently kept 
him a close inmate of Stirling castle, where he lived for seventeen 
years in utter seclusion till his death in 1419 (2). But if the Scot- oet. ts. 
tish regent hoped by this artifice to weaken the allegiance of Hen- 
ry's English subjects, Henry on the other hand obtained the 
powerful aid of a Scottish nobleman, Dunbar, earl of March, who, 
on account of an affront offered to his daughter (3), had given back 
hi» fealty to his own sovereign, and done homage to the English 
king. BuiAar made common cause with the Percies, and directed • 
their inroads into Scotland, whilst the earl Douglas, who had re- 
ceived the forfeiture of the rebel, retaliated by similar incursions 
into England. It was agreed between the earls of March and Nor-- 
thumberland that each chieftain should Hold the command in 
rotation : and in the second inroad by the^Scots the invaders were 
intercepted by the former on Nesbit moor ; their commander, Hep- 
bum of Hales, with many of his companions, perished \ and the June *n, 
remainder, the flower of the Lothian chivalry, were made prison- 
ers (4). The earl Douglas, to revenge this loss, solicited and ob- 
tained the aid of the duke of Albany. At the head of^en thousand 
chosen troops, he burst through the marches, and spread the havoc 
of war along each bank of the<^Tyne. But the earl of Northumber- sept. i« 
land, his son Henry Percy, sumamed Hotspur, and the earl of 
March, assembled an army in the rear of the plunderers, and at 
Milfield, near Wooler, awaited their return. On Holyrood day 
was fooght a great and decisive battle. The Scots occupied the hill 
of Homildon ; the English the opposite eminence. Percy ordered 

(1) Rym. viK. 262. Olterb. 248. 9. Walt. 370. as a punislunent for tlie injurf done to Riduiri 
t* Graft. 429. ' by their progenitor : 

c .^*^ ^i:r? i ^- •*"? "^ ^ ?l (3) -Se affront is thus^^escribed by himself in 

fnars mStirling; and mnch importance has been \^l *"** „*"~ 4' «*?.„„ «*»«♦».•«» .»»„.<«• 

attaehed to an inscription on *the wall OTerhis * ^^^'^^ ** ?!'^- .^ **'^' ^Sl^Ll?^^ 
««Te, in which he was styled king of England. °»T ^°;^,^V. ^'*i"7„i'&^".^' °^^" XS 
£t that inscription is of no anthorV Itwasnot T T^^^/^fsltk !1*^ 

contemporary, but »nst hare been loosed at " ?« '•^ ? '^^J^V^^ ^JlZ ^' l 

a moch late?period by a partisan of the Cse of ^S. Vesp F. tii. 22. Henry f "^^^J^^^"" -^^ 

York ; for it ^akes alLion to the dethronement J" ^f:.^^ "^ *« ^•*™» "^ ^ ""^ • T*"' 
of HenryVl.andlo the misfortune^ of his family, Hym. ▼"»• 153. , ^^ 

^ ' (4) Ford. XV. 13- Act of Coun. L 187. 
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hb archers to descend into the valley, from which the^f discharged 
their arrows with such force and precision, that they provoked 
Douglas with his men at arms to advance and attempt, to disperse 
them. The archers retired slowly; and, halting at ili(0rvals, with 
repeated volleys arrested the progress of the enemy. Douglas was 
pierced with six wounds, and fell from his horse ; the foremost and 
bravest of his companions experienced a similar fate ; and the rest, 
disheartened and in confusion, fled towards the Tweed. Many 
were lost in attempting, to cross that river : eight hundred werfe 
left on the field of battle. Among the wounded and captiv^ were 
Douglas himself, Murdac Stewart, the son and heir of the rejgent, 
the earls of Moray and Angus, two barons, eighty French and Scot- 
tish knights, and many gentlemen of the first families in Scotland. 
It is remarkable, that in this battle the English men at arms never 
drew the sword. It was won by the archers alone, whose superior 
strength and dexterity had long been acknowledged by all the na- 
tions of Europe (1). 

The earl of Northumberland attended the next parliament with 
his prisoner Murdac Stewart, and six other captives, three Scottish, 
^' '^* and three French knights. They were introduced to Henry in his 
palace at Westminster. They knelt thrice, at the entrance of 
the hall, in the middle, and at the foot of the throne ; where sir 
Adam Forster, by the command of Murdac, thus addressed the 
king : ^^ Most excellent and dread prince, my lord, who is here 
^' present, has directed me to request, both for himself and his 
'^ companions, that you would treat them honourably and gra- 
'^ ciously, according to the law of arms/^ Henry coldly replied, 
that they were welcome : and Forster proceeded to exhort him to 
spare the further effusion of Christian blood, and to treat of peace 
with his lord, who had been furnished with full powers for that 
purpose. But the king upbraided the speaker with his former 
cunning and duplicity, alleging, that had it not been for the fair 
but deceitful promises of Forster, he should not have retired from 
Edinburgh in his last campaign. Turning, however, to Murdac, 
he exhorted him to bear his captivity with resignation, and to 
recollect that he had been taken like a true knight on the field 
of battle. He then bade them rise, and invited them to dine at 
his fable (2). 

The next year was signalised by a most extraordinary attempt. 
The reader will recollect that the lord Grey and sir Edmund Mor- 
timer were prisoners of war in the possession of Owen Glen- 
dower. The first with the royal permission purchased his liberty 
by the payment of ten thousand marks : the second, when he soli- 
cited a similar favour from the king, met with a peremptory refusal. 

(1) Otterb. 237. Ford. xv. 14. Bym. U. 26. (2) Rot. Pari. iii. 487. 
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The reason of this differeace could not Im concealed. From the 
pretensions of Grey, Henry had nothing to apprehend.; but Morti- 
mer, as the uncle, and therefore the naturfti frt^otector of the young 
earl of March, was an object of distrust. Henry Percy,. wh« had 
married Mortimer's sister, repeated the request. But the king 
was inexorable : he is reported to have answered, that Mortimer 
had gone of his own choice to Glendower, and therefore no loyal 
subject would wish him to come back ; an insinuation which the 
stomach of a Percy could not brook. But the friendship between 
the king and that powerful family had long been on the wane. 
They believed that he owed his crown to the aid which they 
had administered to him in his distress : he* had not forgotten 
that they would, if they had dftred, have opposed his succession 
to the throne : th^ were incessantly calling for large sums of 
money due to them for the custody of the marches, and the ex* 
penses of the Scottish war; Ae, whether he were unable or un- 
willing, paid them but seldom, dnd then only by small and tardy 
instalments (1). How their discontent gradually ripened Into re- 
bellion, we know not. But their anxiety to effect the liberation 
of Mortimer gave occasion tp several messages,- and led to one 
personal interview, between Glendower and Holspur :.an inter- 
course which ^enry watched with jealousy, and not, as the sequel 
will show, without reason. The first indication of the meditated not. so. 
mischief was furnished by Mortimer, who, to free himself ft*om 
his fetters and bis di|ngeon, married the daughter of Glendower, 
and informed the more trusty of his retainers that he had fDined 
the Welshman in his righteous quarrel, with the view of winning Dec. is. 
the crown for king Richard, if Richard was still Silive : or, if 
he was dead, for the earl *^of March, the lawful heir (2). He had, 
however, confederates who were yet unknown, the thro^ Percies, 
the earl of Northumberland, his son Henry, and his brother Tho- 
mas, earl of Worcester; Scrope, the archbishop of York, who 
had given his sanction to the attempt, and Douglas, who in lieu 
of ransom had promised the services of himself and of a certain 
number of Scottish knights (3). It was probably to conceal their 
real object from the eyes of Henry that the Percies, during a foray ^ »• 
into Teviotdale, appointed to meet in batUe the chivalry of ScoUand Bia}.' 

(i) Acts of Coun. i. 150^3. 203. 4 ii. 57. (3) Sir Heniy Ellis has paUuhed (Sec. Ser. i. 

1 have not noticed with several writers the pro- 37.) from au ancient chronicle a tripartite treaty 

hibition to ransom the prisoners made at the for the diyisinnofthekingdomjamong Glendower, 

battle of Homildon hill. Such prohibitions were Northomberiand, and Sir Edmnnd Mortimer, '* if 

common, and Henry expressly saved tbe rights " they should find re^on to conclude that they 

of the captors. Rym. viii. 278. '* were the persons foretold in the prophecies of 

(2) Ellis, Sec. Series, i. 34. 5. Haidyng, SS9. ^' Meriin." It is difficalt to believe that men of 

Edmund, the great-grandson of the Mortimer sense conid entertain notions so strange and hopes 

put to death by Bdward III. in 1230, married so unreasonable; but this was an age in which full 

Philippa« the daughter 4ind heiress of Lionel, the credit was given to such pretended prophecies, 

third son of the same monarch. Their eldest son and the conduct of men was oftCD guided by their 

Roger died in 1398, leaving two sons, Edmund interpretation of them. 
aboat six, and Roger about five years old. 
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OD the first of August^ and that, on the other hand, the govern 
nor of Gocklaw castle gave hostages for the surrender of tho 
fortress, if it were n^t reheved by his conntrymen, before the 
OTenlng of thai day. The greatest publicity was giyen by the 
earl and- his son to this expected field of arms : they solicited mill* 
tary assistance from their friends and retainers; and they de* 
manded of Henry the arrears due to them, a sum of more than 

Jane 2ft. twenty thousand pounds, that they might be able lo maintain ttieir 
own honour and the honour of the nation (1). Henry made pro- 
mises, though he appears not to have parted with his money; 
he even proposed to join his faitfaftil Percies, and to share with 

^''^' them the danger and the glory of the day. It may ha^e been that 
some dark intimation of the plot had already reached him ; but at 
the very time when he set out for the borders with a select body of 
knights, Hotspur hastened from the same borders to North Wales, 
wherQ, from his oflOces of lieutenant and justiciary, he possessed 
considerable influence. He was accompanied by Douglas and his 
Scottish knights : his uncle of Worcester, the lieutenant of South 
Wales, joined him with all the force which he could raise \ and 
the archers of (%eshire, a race of men devotedly attached to the 
late kingy answe^-ed his suinmons, calling on them to fight with 
him for Richard, who was still alive, against Henry of Lan- 
caster, the mortal foe of that monarch (2). The king had not reached 

July 16. Burton-upon-Trenl when he heard of these proceedings. Not a 
moment was lost. He turned to the west, directed by messengers 
^11 hts faithful subjects to join him on, his march, and entered 
. Shrewsbury at4he moment when the Insurgents were first descried 
from the w^ls. Hotspur was disappointed but not discouraged : he 
retired to Haytleyfield at a small distance; and, though Owen 
with his Welshmen had not yet joined him, made preparations 

July 20. for battle (3). 

In accordance with the laws of chivalry, the confederates sent to 
the king a defiance, which has been preserved by Hardyng, who 
was at that time in the service of Hotspur, and accompanied him 
the next day to the field of battle. In this instrument the Per- 
cies pronounce Henry false and perjured. P. Because on his 
return to England he had sworn before them at Doncaster, that 
he would claim nothing more*than his own inheritance and that of 
his wife'; and yet he had imprisoned Richard his sovereign, had 
compelled him by threats to resign the crown, and under colour 

of that resignation had taken upon himself the style and au- 

• 

(1) Acts of Coon. i. 203. 4. Ooe of these letters Chf^shiie had already nsen in the sappoit of Ri- 
from the earl has the signatore of ** Vre Hatha- chaxd, when the earls espoused his canse in the 
thias/' a name probably given to him by the first year of this king's reign. Henry deemed it 
4iag, or assumed by him^f in allusion to a more prudent to win them by forbearance, than 
character with that name in some prophecy or to exasperate them by punishment. Acts of Con*, 
romance. ii. 42* 

(2) AcU of Coun. i. 206. 208. The men of (3) Eym. viii. 318- Wais. 368. Otter. 239. 
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thority of king : 2**. Because at the same lime he had sworn that 
he would never consent to the imposition of any taxes Vithout 
the previous consent of the parliament ^ and yet he had tre-' 
quently caused tenUis and fifteenths to be levied by his own power 
and the dread which he inspired : 3^. Because he had also swhrn 
that Eichard, as long as he lived, should enjoy every royal prero- 
gative, and yet had caused the same prince in the castle ofPon- 
tefract, after fifteen days, to die of hunger, thirst, and cold, and 
to be murdered : i^. Because at the death of Richard he had kept 
possession of the crown, which then belonged to the young earl 
of March, the next and direct heir : 5**. Because, though he had 
sworn to govern according to law, he had treacherously and against 
the law destroyed the freedom of election, and caused his own 
creatures to be returned representatives of the counties in par- 
liament, so that justice could not be had; and lastly, because 
h^ had refused to permit the liberation of sir Edmund- Morti- 
mer, who had been taken fighting for him, and was kept in chains 
in prison ; and had locked on the Percies as traitors, because they 
had negotiated wilh Owen Glendower in behalf of the ciptive. 
They then conclude thus : ^^ For these reasons we do mortally 
^^ defy thee, and thy accomplices and adherents, as traitors,. and 
^^ subverters of the commonwealth and kingdom, and invaders, 
^^ (^pressors, and usurpers of the rights of the true and direct 
^^ heir of England and France; and we intend tP prove it this day 
"' by force of arms with the aid of Almighty God (1)/' 

When' Henry had perused the defiance, he replied, that he had 
ho time to lose in writing an answer : that he would prove By the 
sword that the quarrel of the Percies was fals; and feigned ; and that 
he had no doubt byt God would give him the victory over perjured 
traitors (2). The next morning was foughf one of the most obstinate 
and bloody battles recorded in English history. 

The two armies were nearly equal, consisting severally of about 
fourteen thousand men of approved valour (3). As soon as they juiy ^u 
were arrayed in front of each other, the king, apprehensive of the 
result, sent the abbot of Shrewsbury to his opponents, wilh pro-^ 
posals of peace, which, after a long hesitation, were rejected by the 
advice of the earl of Worcester. '' Then, banner, advance,'' cried 
Henry. The air resounded with the adverse shouts of ^^ SU 

(l) Tltu defiance is printed at length from the larger ransom. *Ma priaona et ferreia TincoUa 

Rarieian MS. 42. f. 153> in **The iSereditary cmdditer tentoa." Hardyng mentions the samtf 

Right of the Crown/' p. 82—84, hy Mr. EUis in of Mortimer, 

his edition of Hardyng, S52, and in Hall, f. 21 ; .. Wherfore he laye in fetters and sore prysooe, 

hot the latter* of his own authority, has made Ed- For none payment of tali great raiuuone.' 

nrand Blortimer the earl of March. The reader Hardyng, SSsh 

will tibmm the awkward and ambignous Ian* (2) Hall, f. 22. 

goage in which the Pncies state the death of Ri- (3) Holspnr's force consisted of 9000 knights, 

chard, as if they had no certain knowledge of the squires, yeoown, and archers, ** withonten ras- 

manner of that death ; and will also notice in the kaldry." Hard. Pref. iii. According to Walsing- 

kist charge, that the custom still existed of tor- ham the insurgents gave out that Richard was 

taring prisoners of war, to procure from them a alive and with them. Wals. 368- 
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md DcMgiai, «Im> had km§ ton rifab fcr glory, 
toesMd hro oTIto BOrt tisioroai taigMi n 
Willi tldrff atteadaoli Mo Ito cortre of Ito CMaiy. Efmr Qung 
yielded tolbre ftam. Tto king's goards were disposed ;aiee9ri of 
SUffofd, sir Waller Blount, and ivo oHmts, vho, to deceife Ito 
enemy, vore tto royal anps, wen slain ; Ito standard was tenten 
to Ito groood ; and Cto prince of Wales reeeiTed a woond in his 
Cwe. Their cdiject had heen to loD or secure Ito person of Henry ; 
tot to, hy Ito adfice of Ito Scottish eari of March, had ctonged 
his annonr ; and was performing Ito dnty of a faliani warrior in a 
dKlanI part of Ito field. Tto two chieft, disappoinled in Oior ex- 
peclatioo, determined lo cot back Iheir way throagh Qie enemy, 
who had closed behind them ; and Ihey had neariy effected ttoir 
porpose^ when the Northumbrian Ml by an arrow, which seems lo 
harebeeoshotatrandom, and pierced his brain. WUh him fell Qie 
courage and the confidence of his followers, who, as soon as the 
loss of their leader was ascertained, fled in erery direction. The 
battle had'continoed three hours : the killed and wounded on Ito 
part of tto king amounted almost to five thousand, on ttot of the 
insurgents to a much greater number. Among the prisoners were 
Ito earl Douglas, the earl of Worcester, the baron of Kioderton, 
and rir Richard Yeraon. Tto first received from the conqueror 
all ttot courtesy which was usually shown to. foreign prisoners 
lair n. of high rank : the ottor three suffered the punishment of traitors (1). 
The morning after this victory the king despatched orders to the 
earl of Westmoreland ;ind Rotort Waterton, to oppose the progress 
of (lie earl of Northomtortand, who had recovered fh>m his indis- 
position, and was marching at the head of bis retainers through tto 
county of Durham. Rut he soon received the melancholy intelli- 
gence of tto death of his son and his brother, and of the destruction 
' of their party ; and returning by Newcastle, which shut its gates 
against him, retired to his castle of Warkworth, and disbanded his 
forces. At the command of the conqueror he repaired with a small 
Aof.ii. retinue to York, where he was received with evident marks of dis- 
satisfaction. His protestations that Hotspur had acted in disobedience 
to his commands, and that the troops which he had raised himself 
were intended to join (he royal army, were neither admitted nor 
rejected ; but the earl was detained in safe though honourable cus- 
tody, to plead his cause in the next parliament. Meanwhile Henry 

(1) Otterb. 243—344. Ypodig. Neust.. 5(H). 366. The origin of this story, as is remarked by 

Hall. f. 33. Rym. vlii. 830. If we may belierea the editor of the Acts of the Couacil. may be 

, manifeftto by the Yorkshire insurgents, after the found in the chronicle of London (88)> from which 

I IkxIv of llenry Percy had been solemnly buried, we learn that the body was taken out of the grave^ 

the king ordered it to be dug up, placed on the to refute the report that Percy was still aHye. 
|tUlory. beheaded, and quartered. Ang. Sac. ii. 
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issued orders for the arrest of the lady Elizabeth, the widow of oct.8. 
Hotspur ; compelled the Northuiq)>rian knights to swear fealty to ^'^' ^' 
him against their earl ; and promised pardon to all who should 
thro^themselres on his mercy (1). 

When the parliament assembled, the earl presented to the king 
his petition, acknowledging that he had broken the law by the 
giving of liveries and the gathering of his retainers : but reminding 
Henry that he had in obedience to his command surrendered him- 
self at York, and had received from him an assurance that '' all 
'^ graceless he should not go/' The king had commissioned the i.i>. 
judges to decide on the nature of the offences which the earl had vJb!*i. 
confessed : but the lords, many of whom had been secretly leagued 
with him, declaring that the judgment belonged to them, pro- 
nounced that he had not been guilty either of treason or of felony, 
but only of trespasses, for which he was bound to pay a One at the 
king's pleasure. He then swore fealty to Henry, fo the prince of 
Wales, to the other sons of the king and their issue ^ and in return 
obtained a full remission of all fines and penalties. As report had 
included several prelates and lords among the conspirators, he so- 
lemnly declared that he knew nothing to the prejudice of the duke 
of York, or of the archbishop of Canterbury, or of any other person 
generally suspected, but that he held them all to be, and to have 
been, true and faithful subjects to their sovereign (2). 

The unsuccessful issue of these insurrections, however it might 
disappoint, did not extinguish the hopes of the king's enemies. Tlie 
families of the slain still thirsted for revenge ; and the annual taxes 
which Henry was compelled to demand augmented the discontent of 
the people. To relieve his poverty he had made an attempt, with 
the aid of the commons, to resume the grants of the crown, and to 
seize on some portion of the property of the church ; and this 
attempt, though it proved unsuccessful, served to exasperate the oct. 7. 
minds of the most considerable among the laity and clergy (3). In 
the beginning of the year a woman, the relict of the lord Spenser • 
who bad been executed at Bristol, undertook to liberate from the 
king's custody the young earl of March and his brother. By means a.d. 
of false keys she pi;pcured access to their apartment, conducted pibf I's. 
them out of the castle of Windsor, and hurried them away towards 
the frontiers of Wales. But Henry's good fortune never deserted 
him. The alarm had been given : the fugitives were quickly 
pursued, and retaken ; and the lady on her examination before the 
council, perhaps to soothe the king's resentment, perhaps to excite 
his alarm, accused her brother the duke of York of being privy not Feb. n. 
only to her attempt, but to several other conspiracies against him. 

(1) Rym. viii. 323. 333. 338. to the honoars and estates of his fiither. Rot. 

(2; Rot. Pftrl. iii; S24— 536. The duke of York Pari. iii. 533. 

who bad fatten under suspicion was Edward, the (3) Wals, 371. Rot. Pari. iii. 547«-549. 
former earl of Rntland. He had lately succeeded 
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Henry, who could not but rocoliecl how often that prince, under 
the titles of duke of Albemarle and earl of Rutland, had profed 
faithless to his associates, ordered him to be immediately arrested. 
If we may believe the suspicious language of the royal writs, he 
confessed his guilt : in his own petition he appears confident of 
proving his innocence. All his estates were seized for the king's 
Mar. 6. profit \ aud the duke himself was confined in the castle of Pevensey . 
At the end of three months he was released, admitted to favour, 
and recovered his tends (1). 

The king had assembled two great councils of barons and pre- 
lates at London and St. Albans, and to his disappointment, found in 
them a general disinclination to approve of the measures which he 
proposed (2). Among the more violent opponents of the govern- 
nay 6. ment was the lord Bardolf, who from St. Albans repaired to the 
A.s. earl of Northumberland. That nobleman, though he had been 
^1404^^ restored to his estates, had been deprived of the offices of eonstafaie 
and warden of the marches, and had been compelled to sign an 
obligation to deliver into the king's hand, within a certain period, 
the castles of Berwick and Jedburgh, with their appurtenances, in 
exchange for other lands of the same value (3). He readily listened 
to the counsel of Bardolf, and determined to make another attempt 
in opposition to Henry. He found a willing associate in Thomas, 
the eldest son of the late banished duke of Norfolk. Thoug|i his 
father had not been attainted, he abstained from assuming the title 
that he might not provoke the Jealousy of the king ; and was com- 
monly known by the name of lord Mowbray or earl marshal : but 
when Henry bestowed the office of marshal (it had been made here- 
ditary in the faihily of the Mowbrays) on the earl of Westmoreland, 
his prudence was subdued by his resentment ; and he communicaled 
his wrongs and projects to Scrope, the archbishop of York, an 
enthusiastic defender of the claim of the earl of March. This prelate 
was brother to the faithful and favourite minister of Richard, the 
. earl of Wiltshire, whom Henry had ordered to be executed at Bris* 
4ol. He had long enjoyed the love and the veneration of the people; 
jind the influence naturally attached to his station was increased by 
;the affability of his manners, the fame of hj& learning, and the 
sanctity of his life. He had already exhorted Henry to repent of 
liis perjury and treason to Richard ^ and to a question from the earl 
of Northumberland had replied, that all who had contributed to 
l^ce the present king on the throne were bound, in justice to the 
real heir, to drive the usurper from it. It was not difficult for the 
discontented to draw a prehite of these sentiments into their party ; 
thought it is probable that he was not admitted into all their secrets. 

(1) Acta of Coan. i. 370 — 5. Rthu Tiii. 386. sliouid be Tanqniahed. The duke aooqubed tlie 

j}88. Wala. 87S. Otterb. 350. The hdr Spenser ehallenge, bat Henry iupriioned him. Ottar. ibid, 

in proof of ber asaertion produced her cnainpion, (2) Wab, 3T3. 

WiUiam Maidstone, and offered to be bornt, if he (8) By«i. Tiii. 8S4. 
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His oibjeot, he always asserled, was the reformatioo of grievances, 
aod Ihe restoration of harmony among the pnncipal lords. The 1^05. 
first who appeared in arms was sir John Falconherg, and three ^''^' 
other knights in Cleveland : hut they were immediately attacked, 
and dispersed by prince John, Henry's third son, and the earl of 
Westmoreland (1). At the same time an instrument, divided into 
ten articles of accusation against the king, was ^xed on the doors 
of the churches in York and the neighbourhood. It ran in the names 
of A. B. G. D. proctors of the commonwealth of England ; and charged 
Henry with perjury, rdMllion, usurpation, the murder of his so- 
vereign, irreiigion, extortion, and the illegal execution of many cler- 
gymen and gentlemen (2). Eight thousand men assembled at Shipton 
on the moor, a few miles from York, and were joined by the arch- 
bishop and the earl marshal. To disperse them, the prince, with May 39. 
the earl of Westmoreland, hastened to the forest of Galtres. The 
hitler requested and obtained a conference with the opposite leaders, 
in the open space between the two armies. The archbishop de- 
clared that he had conie, not to make war but peace, and particula- 
rised the different grievances vhich he thought it necessary to 
redress for the prosperity of the kingdom. By some it is said, that 
Westmoreland deceived the simplicity ot the aged prelate, by as- 
senting to all his proposals : by others, that he persuaded him to 
disband bis followers, as the only means of appeasing the king, pnd 
procuring a favourable answer to his petitions. However that may 
be, both the archbishop and the earl were unexpectedly and forcibly 
conducted to the army of the royaUsls ; and the insurgents, learning 
Ihe captivity of their leaders, retired to their homes (3). Henry, at vuj s 
the first rumour of these commotions, had marched towards the 
. north : at Pontefract the two captives if ere presented to him, and 
ordered to follow the court to Bishopsthorpe, a palace belonging to 
the primate^ There the king commanded the chief-justice Gascoigne Jane 9. 
to pronounce on them the sentence of death : but that inflexible 
judge refused, on the plea that the laws gave him no jurisdiction 
over llie life of the prelate ; who together Vith the earl marshal, 
had a right to be tried by their peers. A more (^equious agent 
was found in a knight of the name of Fulthofpe, who by the king's 
order called them both before Mm, and without indictment or trial 
condemned them to be beheaded. Scrope immediately exclaimed : 
^^ The just and true God knows that I never intended evil against 
^^ the person of king Henry ; and I beg you to pray, that my death 
^' may not be revenged upon him or his friends.'' The judgment 
was immediately carried into execution. The archbishop suffered 
with the constancy^ and acquired, among the people the reputation, 

^1) Rot. Pari. Viii. 604. ST3. The fofitires were panned; but Buck as 

(3> Ang. Sic. 362. ivere taken were not pat to deatb, bat ** stripped 

(3) Rf»t. Pari. Tiiu 605. Otterb. 3S5> 250. Walt. '* and aerercly scourged." Holins. ii. 310. 
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of a marlyr. To the body of the earl was allotted a grave in the 
cathedral : his head was placed on a pike, and fixed upon the 
walls (1)* It is remarkable, that when the king, in parliament, 
required the temporal peers to declare the archbishop and the earl 
traitors, they replied, that according to the representation given by 
John, the king's son, their offence seemed to be treason \ but that 
they were unwilling to decide without more deliberation, and 
desired that the question might be postponed till the neit parlia- 
meni, when every peer should be compelled to.attend, and to give 
his opinion (2). Henry had the prudence to acquiesce *, and the 
matter was never afterwards mentioned. Hence it may be fairly 
inferred that the peers believed the assertions of the archbishop, 
and did not conceive him guilty of levying war against his so- 
vereign (3). 

From York, which he deprived of its franchises, Henry advanced 
with thirty thousand men against the earl of Northumberland. 
That nobleman, sensible of his inability to resist so overwhelming 
a force, had concluded a treaty with the regent of Scotland, and 
endeavoured by a letter to the duke of Orleans to interest the French 
court in his favour (4). He had delivered the town of Berwick to 
the Scots, who, on the approach of the royal forces, set it on fire, 
and retired beyond the borders. The earl and lord Bardolf ac- 
July, companicd them. The castle made a show of resistance : but a shot 
from an enormous piece of ordnance, shattered one of the towers; 
the garrison in dismay threw open the gates ; and the son of the 
baron of Graystock, with the six principal officers, was immedi- 
ately executed. Henry successively reduced the other castles be- 
longing to his enemies, and returned in triumph into the south. 

But, though the king, at the head of a victorious army, might 
despise the murmurs of his subjects, who condemned the execution 
of the archbishop, he found it expedient to palliate or justify his 
conduct to pope Gregory XII., whose predecessor, Innocent VII., 
had published a provisionary sentence of excommunication against 
all who had had been concerned in the death of that prelate. Henry 
alleged in his own defence that Scrope had levied war against his 
sovereign, a crime which the laws of England punished with death ; 
that he was made prisoner after a battle in which his followers, 
amounting to eight thousand men, had been defeated; that the 

(t) Ang. Sac. ii. 370. *< o£ his sovereign lord the king Richatrd, if he is 

(3) Rot. Pari. iii. 606. « alive, and to revenge his death, if he be dead : 
{i)On this accoiont, and ou account of the style " and also to suppbrt the right qnanwl, which his 

of the instnunent, I have great doubt, whether '< dread lady the queen of England may reason- 

the *' articles" before mentioned could be traced ** ably have to the kingdom of England." Carte 

to the archbishop. has given to these words a meaning wfaidi they 

(4) Rot. Pari. iii. 605. From this tetter it ap- cannot bear : "to obtain justice for the queen in 
pears that the death of Richard was still consi- «* point of her jointure." (Carte, p. 667.) Per- 
dered by some as doubtful. The earl, probably to haps it may have some allusion to the protesta- 
anticipate any objection on that head, says that tion made by her, *• that she did not acknow- 
" he has levied war against Henry of Lancaster. " ledge Henry, duke of ILancaster, as king of Rqg- 
«• the ruler of England, to support the quarrel '* hind." Thres. des Chart. 187. 
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royalists clamorously demanded his punishment, and threatened to 
join the rebels, if he were spared ; and that the king reluctantly 
gave his consent, to prevent tlie evils which must have ensued, if 
his armed followers had taken the execution of justice into their 
own hands (1). What impression this answer made on the mind of 
Gregory is uncertain ; but he ordered the excommunication to be 
removed from all who declared themselves sorry for the part which 
they had acted in the death of the archbishop (2). 

For more than two years, Northumberland with his companion 
in exile wandered from place to place, sometimes requesting aid 
from the Scots, sometimes consulting the insurgents in Wales. 
Henry employed every artifice to obtain possession of their persons^ 
they with equal vigilance defeated all his schemes, and sought the 
opportunity of inflicting some signal vengeance on their antago* 
nist. On one occasion they obtained permission to visit, in com- j,, ». 
pany with two bishops and the abbot of Welbeck, the pretended ^^^^ 
Richard in Stirling castle, that they might ascertain whether he was 
in reality the deposed monarch, and, in that case, might arrange 
with him a plan of future operations. But the attempt was fruitless/ 
They were told that he refused to see them, and that no solicitations, 
not even those of the regent, copld extort his consent (3). Their 
hopes, however, were awakened by the contests in the parliament 
of 1407, and by the' discontents created by the heavy subsidies 
which the king demanded of his people (4). A correspondence was 
opened with sir Thomas Rokeby : but the report that they were 
deceived by the artifice of that officer rests on the very doubtful 
credit of Buchanan. In the beginning of (he next year the earl and 
Bardolf burst into Northumberland, surprised several castles, raised 
the tenantry, who were still attached to their exiled lord, and aug- 
menting their numbers as they advanced, penetrated as far as Knares- 
borough , where they were joined by sir Nicolas Tempest, who 
had distinguished himself in the cause of the archbishop. It is sup- a, d. 
posed to have been the policy of Rokeby to oppose no obstacle to p^b.^^^. 
their progress, that he might intercept their retreat. But having 
collected a body of tried men, he now prevented them from cross- 
ing the river, and, following their footsteps, overtook them on 
Brambam mqor, in the neighbourhood of Tadcaster. The contest 
was soon decided between the rabble of the insurgents and an ex*^ 
nerienced soldiery. The earl fell in the field : Bardolf was taken, 
but died of his wppnds ; and the quarters of these noblemen were 
distributed among the principal cities in the kingdom. The fines 
exacted from their adherents supplied the royal wants ^ and the 

• 

(l) The reader will observe that it is impossible of inveoling falsehoods to appease the pontiff ? 
to reconcUe this account with that which has Ci) Ep. Greg. XII. apud Raynald, t. 291. 
previously been ^yen frbm our historians. Are (3) Fordun, 11. 441. Assuredly Albany knew 

we to accuse Aem of disgnising the truth out of that he was an impostor, 
enmity to the house of Lancaster, or the kinsf (4) Rot. Pari. iii. 609. 611. 

in. . "7 
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GonstftDt failore of nvery attempl iosnbTert, contrtbated to es|ablisli 
on a more seeare basis, (he goyernment of Henry. 

We may now. return to (he history of Gleodower, who still 

maintained the war, notwithstanding the losses of his confederates 

at Shrewsbury, at Shipton and on Bramham moor. The whole of 

the north and a great part of the south of Wales acknowledged his 

authority : even Charles of France had received his ambassadors as 

those of an independent prince ; and, by a treaty of alliance olTen- 

inve and defensive, engaged to send him assistance whenever it 

•should be required. Henry ^mmitted the conduct of the war to his 

eldest sou, and the young hero by his activity and perseverance, 

and wi(h the advice of prudent counsellors, gradually undermined 

AD. ^tfae power of the Welshman. At Grosmont in Monmouthshire he 

MLt^ii. gained a decisive victory over Griffith the son of Glendower ; and 

pursuing his career, reduced after a long siege the castle of Lam- 

50V.1. pedep in Cardiganshire. But French auxiliaries to the number, 

4)robably exaggerated, of twelve thousand men, had now arrived, 

. and had taken Caermarthen. Haverfordwest was saved by the 

-earl of Arundel : and the king hastened to the assistance of his son : 

but no action of importance followed -, Henry, after the loss of fifty 

waggons conveying his treasure and provisions, retired ^ and the 

French, muMe to stbsist in a depoputoted country, returned to 

their homes (1). 

This happened before the fall of Northumberland \ the termina- 
tion of the insurrections in England allowed the king liberty to di- 
rect bis attention to the war in Wales, and to furnish his indefati- 
gable son with every necessary supply of men and provisions. The 
progress ^ the prince, though slow, was constant. At the end of 
fQur years, the southern division of Wales had entirely submitted. 
The natives of the north, disheartened by their misfortunes, insen- 
sibly witbdjww themselves from the standard of Glendower , and 
that chieftain, appalled by the steady advance of his enemy, w- 
dered the greater part of his forces to burst into Shropshire, and 
ravage the country, under the conduct of Bhees ap Du, and Philpot 
Scttdamore. They were defiMted, and thdr leaders sufitered the 
punishment of treason. We are told that this misfortune broke tlie 
spiht of Owen ; that he wandered for a time amidst the mountalKis, 
and then repaired in the habil of a shepherd to (he house of his 
daughter at Monington in Herefordshire, where he remained in 
concealment till his death. But this account mrust be erroneous* 
From several writs, which are still ^tant, it appears that be con- 
trived to spin out the contest among the wilds and mountains of 
Snowdun till long after the accession of the next sovereign (2). 

{{) Ryin. viii. 390. 412- 41». Otterb. 358. (2) Rym. yiii. 7H. 753. ix. 288. 330. The last 
Wak, 370. 314. Monstrel. i. 13. Acts of Coon. i. of these is a commissiou given by Heary V^ 
3i9. and dated Feb. 24. i4i6, to Sir Gilbert Talbot, 
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We may now return to Henry's transaciions with Ibrelgo powers . 
It was to him a most fortanate eireumstance, that Charles ofFrattce 
conti0oed for many years subject to Hts of insanity, oceastonaliy 
interrupted with lucid iaterrals ; and that the govewment of (hat 
kingdom was divided and perplexed by the ambitious and oppe* 
sile Yiews of .two powerful priqces, the dukes of Burgundy and of 
Orleans* The first object of Charles at the accession of Henry ^had 
been to procure the resioration of IsabeRa : when that was effected, 
neither the king nor his ministers made any secret of their real sen- 
timents. There was, indeed, no declaration of war, no inteiruptidn 
of the external rdations of amity : but the more powerAil of the 
French nobles were encouraged to insult Henry, to pluniKr tiis 
subjects, and to make descents on the most exposed parts of his do- 
minions. To every complaint an eyasive or offedrtve answer was 
returned ^ and for several years commissioners from the two go- 
vernments assembled and adjourned, re-assembled and separated, 
without coming to any settlement of their differences. . The most 
enterprising of the king's enemies was Walleran de St. P61, who 
had married a sister of Richard. He possessed large estates and 
offices of emolument in fVance, and for them was amenalde to the 
French government : \mi he was also a prince of the empire, and 
as such acted Jis an independent jovereign. He believed, or pre- 
tended to bdieve, that it was his duly to revenge ttie fate of his 
broilier-4n-law ; and the king of Englattd received f^om WaHeran's 
herald the following defiance: ^' To fhe most high and mighty a.„. 
^^ prioee Hrary duke of Lancastery I» Watteran of Luxemburgii, |4b!%. 
^^ count of Ligny and St. P61, considering the affhity, love, and 
^' eonfederation which existed between me and the most high and 
^ mighty prince Richard king of England whose sist^ I married, 
^^ and the death of the samejcing, of which you are notoriously ac- 
^^oised, and for which your reputation is blemished^ and, more- 
^^over, the great shame an(f loss that I and my postertly of tiis 
^^ line may suffer for the lime to come ; and likewise Uie indignation > 
^' of Almighty 6od, and of all reasonable and honourable persons, 
'^ if I do not expose myself to revenge the death of the said king, to 
^^ whom I was allied : on these accounts I give you to know, that 
" in every manner in my power I will do you harm, and ofdry 
^'i^indof iojury by myself, ipy relations, my n^en, and my subjects, 
^' I will offer you, both by sea and bnd without the kingdom of 
^^ France, entirely for the reasons above rehearsed, and not on ac- 
^^ count ef any hostilities between my dread and sovereign lord the 
^' king of France and the realm of England. And this I certify to 
'^ you under my seal^ at my castle of Luxemburgh, the 10th of 
** February, 1402." This was followed by a singular exhibition. 

to tr««t wiU) Meredith, the son of Olendower, Rot. Pari. ir. 377. it is ef ideal Uiat Gkudowe' 
concerning the submission of his father and the himself never snbmilted. 
other rebds in Wales, if they desiied it. From 
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To testify bis horror for the perfidy of the earl of Roliand, who, it 
was believed, had betrayed the secrets of his accomplices to Henry, 
WalleraD's servants carried, by his orders, from the castle of Bohain 
the figure of a man decorated with the arms and device of Rutland, 
and in the dead of the night hung it on a gibbet at the gates of Ca- 
lais. But his next operations were more serious. With a numerous 
squadron of ships he inflicted severe injuries on the inhabitants of 
the Isle of Wight, and of the southern coast of England. Three 
princes of the house of Bourbon, embarking in the same cause, 
burnt tlie town of Plymouth ; and the admiral of Bretagne swept the 
narrow seas, and carried as prizes into the French ports a large car- 
raclc, and forty-nine smaller ships, with nearly two thousand pri- 
soners (1). 

But that which sattk still deeper into the mind of the king was a 
challenge which he received from his former friend and sworn 

^1402. brother (2), Louis duke of Orleans, to fight him with one hundred 
knights on a side in the marches of Guienne. After a silence of 

Dec. IS. more than four months Henry replied by a letter, in whiqh he ex- 
pressed his astonishment at the receipt of such a challenge during 
the truce between the two kingdoms, and from one who had sworn 
to live with him in perpetual amity ; reminded Louis that he was a 
king, and that kings did not condescended to fight in private com- 
bat with any but their equals ; and concluded by saying, that be 
should go to Guienne when he pleased, and take with him such 
knighls as he pleased, and then his adversary might, if he chose, 
meet him in whatever manner he thought besi, and should receive 
A D. such satisraction as he deserved. This answer provoked a repetition 

Mir^ai.of the challenge, with reproaches of rebellion, usurpation, and 

Apr 3o! murder. To the two first Henry made but evasive replies. They 
came, he said, with a bad grace from one who was not only privy to 
his designs, but had promised his aid to carry them into execution; 
and as to his right to the English cfbwn, it was enough to satisfy 
his own conscience (hat he held it by the gift of the Almighty. But 

f^)i.ClironiqiiC8 cTEngnenran de Monstrdet, *' and defend the health, the good, the honour, 

▼ol. k L 13 : & Paris, 1596. " and the estate of the other, both in word and 

\ (2) That the reader may form an idea of these ** deed, diligently and carefblly, and as far as 

coat^jtts of friendship, 1 wiU translate that whidi * ' can be done, honourably and worthily ; that in 

had been giyen by Lonis to Henry, who sent it <* time and case of discord, debate and war, 

back to him when he receired the challenge. It ** they shall aid and defend each other with 

begins with a long catalogue of sovereignii and ** great desire, pure will, and perfect work, 

princct, the relations and friends' of the con- *' against and towards all princes, lords, barons, 

tractinff parties, whose interests are not to be *' indiridaals, commonalties, colleges, univer- 

afTected by the present agreement. It then pro- ** sities, of whatever lordship, dignity, estate or 

vides, ** that there shall be, always and without ** condition they may be, by all means, remedies, 

" intermission, the good affection of true love ** acts, counsels, forces, aids, men at arms, troops, 

** between the dukes of Lancaster and Orleans, as '* and other helps that they can or may ; and that 

"between true and honourable friends; that <^ each shall rise, resist, and combat all the ad* 

*' each diall always and in all places be a friend ** vcrsaries, warriors and enemies of the other, 

" and well-wisher to the friends and well-wishers ** and apply to it with all his thought, adrioe, 

** of the other, and an enemy to his enemies, as ** and work, lawful and honourable, excepting 

** becometh the honour and reputation of both ; *' always the persons named above." Dated tTtU 

** that at all times and in all places, in all things June, 1396. Monstrel. i. 9, 10. 
"and concerns, each shall love, pursue, keep, 
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the charge of murder he met with the most emphatic denial. ^^ If 
'^ you mean that v/e had any hand in his death, we say that you lie, 
^^ and will lie falsely, as often as you shall assert it : as the true God 
^^ knows, whom we call to witness our innocence, ofiTering, as a 
" loyal prince ought, our body against years, if you will or dare 
** to prove it (1)." But these doughty champions upon paper never 
met in the field. Henry was more anxious to silence his adversary 
by the authority of the French government ; and his ambassadors 
repeatedly complained of the challenge as of an infraction of the 
armistice. To their urgent demand for satisfaction the following 
laconic reply was made : " Neither the king nor his council have June 27. 
" ever broken, nor will they ever break their engagements. This 
^^ is the only answer that can be returned (2)." 

In this extraordinary situation of pretended friendship and of real 
enmity the two governments watched each other, till the decision 
of Henry had crushed all his domestic opponents, and his good 
fortune, by two extraordinary occurrences, gave him the ascen- 
dency both in Scotland and France, l^ Robert king of Scotland, a 
weak but harmless prince, had allowed the reins of government to 
drop from his feeble grasp into the hand of his enterprising brother, 
the duke of Albany. Albany, who looked forward, if not to the 
throne, at least to the undisturbed possession and exercise of the 
royal authority, had contrived to throw his nephew, the Duke of 
Rothsay, presumptive heir to the crown, into a prison, where, as it 
had been reported of the unfortunate Richard, he was suffered to 
perish through hunger. The fate of the elder brother admonished 
Robert, who lived in solitude in the isle of Bute, to provide for the 
security of his second son James, only fourteen years of age, whom 
he sent, under the care of the earl of the Orkneys, with a recom- 
mendatory letter to Charles king of France. tJnfortunately the a.d. 
young prince in his passage was taken off Flamborough head by an Mar. ix 
English cruiser, though a truce subsisted between the two crowns, 
and was offered an acceptable present to Henry, who sarcastically 
observed, that he could speak French as well as his brother 
Charles, and was equally capable of educating a king of Scotland. 
Instead of allowing the prisoner to continue his Journey, he com- 
mitted him to safe custody in the castle of Pevensey. The intel- 
ligence of the captivity of James broke the heart of his father ; and 
Albany, sensible that the continuance of his own power depended 
on the duration of his nephew's confinement, became from that 
moment the obsequious servant of Henry. Affrays indeed between 
the borderers occasionally happened, but a long succession of 
truces prevented any hostile aggression on the part of either 
power (3). 

/l) MunstreL i. f. 8—13. (3) Fordun, xt. IS. 

(2) Rym. viii. JiO. Rot. Pari. 522- 
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^ ., ^. The olber occorrence wMicb threw all France into comoia- 
ifoi^33 ^^^" ^^^ ^^ murder of the duke of Orleans, the king's brother, aad' 
' the adversary of Henry. It was perpetrated one evening in the 
sto*eets of Paris, by eighteen assassins : two days later it was ascer^ 
tained, by the avowal of the duke of Burgundy, Ihat he was its tea! 
author. After a short flight he returned to Paris, accompanied by 
his friends and vassals, attempted to Justify the deed, and was again 
received into favour by his weak and vacillating sovereign. The 
princes of the house of Orleans, after several ineffectual petitions 
fbr justice, sought their revenge by force of arms; and- the whole 
kingdom was divided between the two parties of the Boorguignons 
and the Arma^nacs. Henry viewed these commotfotas with pleasure. 
They served to occupy and to weaken the most formidable of his 
adversaries; and they offered him the opportunity of retaliating 
upon France the injuries which for some years she had inflicfed 
Hu. upon England. When ihe Armagnacs besieged Chfirles in Paris, 
Oct 28. Henry sent a thousand archers and eight hundred lances com- 
manded by the earl of Arundel to the du1ce of Burgundy, who, with 
these auxiliaries, and his own fbrces, made his way into the capital, 
and compelled his enemies to retire (1). The next year the duke 
prepared to follow up his success, and to reduce the Armagnacs to 
1419. submission. But Henry had now listened to their proposals. The 
May 18. dukcs of Bcrrf, Orlcans, and Bourbon, with the count of Alen^n, 
consented for themselves and their associates to acknowledge him 
for rightful dnke of Aquitaine, to aid him in the recovery of all the 
ancient riglits and appurtenances of that duchy; to hold of him, by 
homage and fealty whatever they possessed within its limits; to 
restore to him twenty towns belonging to the royalties of the duchy ; 
and to give security ^hat, at the deaths of the present possessors, 
the counties of Poitou and Angoulftme should return to him and bis 
heirs* Aenry on his part bound himself to assist them in every just 
quarrel, as his faithful vassals and subjects ; to enter into no treaty 
with the duke of Burgundy, his children, brothers, or cousins, 
without their consent; and to send to their immediate assistance a 
thousand men at ^ms, and three thousand archers, to serve at their 
cost for three months (2). The expectation of so powerful a rein- 
forcement infused new spirits into the Armagnacs. When the duke 
of Burgundy, with the royal army, advanced to besiege the city of 
Surges, the duke of Berri threw himself, with eight hundred men 
^^ at arms, within the walls, and threatened to protract the defence to 
'the last nf^an. But there were in both armies persons who viewed 
with horror this unnatural war, and who dreaded the arrival of the 

(1^ Monstrel. i. 132 — 136. Wals. 380. that the pay of the military had fbr aouie reasoa 

(2) Rym. viii. 738— 742. It appears from the or other considerably advanced. The men at arms 

rontracts between the Wn^ and the dukes of had is. 6d., the archefs 9</> per day. II^. 74s. 

Clarence and York, and the earl of Dorset, that 749» 750. 

this army of 4000 men re<jaired 8000 horses, and 
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EogltMi, m p meiiat of adding to its eootiiwaDoe. It w^is not dif- 
ficult lo ioftiie the same sentimenls into the principal officers, 
ediaiisted 09 they were by fhUgue and enfeebled by disease. An 
aocommodation was at length effected. The Armagnacs submitted '«»y «- 
to the royal authority : the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy swore 
to forget their. former differences; and, in order to cement their Aag. 2a. 
present Mendship, the first engaged to njarry a daughter of the 
latter, and renounced by letter to Henry his alliance with England. 
But the joy cauged by their reconciliation was Immediately damped 
by the intelligence that Thomas duke of Qarence, second son to the 
king of England, had landed with an army in Normandy, had been 
Joined by the counts of AlenQon and Richmont, and was busily em- 
ployed in laying waste the country as he advanced. It was invain 
ibat the Armagnacs informed him of the pacification. Six hundred 
men at arms from Guienne hastened to his standard ; Maine and 
Aojou were oyerrun and plundered ; and the king of France was 
compelled to order all his forces to assemble at Chartres for the de- 
fence of the kingdom. But in the mean while the duke of Orleans 
visited the English general, agreed to pay him the sum of two 
hundred and nine thousand crowns, and gave his brother the count 
of Angoul^me as hostage for the fulfilment of this engagement. The ^''^' '^* 
duke of Clarence professed himself satisfied, and marched his army 
into Guienne (1). 

While Henry was yet earl of Derby, he had married Mary de 
Bohm, daughter and co-heiress of the earl of Hereford. Tbid lady 
bore him four sons, of whom the eldest at his father's succession 
was In his tweHth year. To have introduced at that period any 
measure for the settlement of the crown would have seemed to betray 
a secret doubt of the right, which the new king pretended to have 
to it; and he was content to receive from the lords and commons 
an oath of allegiance to himself, and after himself to his eldest son 
aa ttie heir apparent (2). Afterwards tire victory, which he gained 
over Ihe Fercies at Shrewsbury, proved to him that even of his 
ancieot friends many had become secret adherents to the insurgents : 
but he had the phidence to forego an inquiry which might have 
proved dangerous ; and in a great council at Worcester required ^' 
from all the lords spiritual and temporal a renewal of their alle- 
gianee. Two months later the same ceremony was repeated in a.d. 
aaottier great council at London in presence of the ambass9d(H*s dm. 
from France ; and then, having thrice received the oaths of his ^^\ 
subjects, he ventured to pass in parliament an act vesting the sue- f«^ ^ 
4>e8sioa to the crown in his four sons and their heirs, in the order of 
aeoioritf (3). Besides these sons he had two daughters by the same 
mother : bat they were purposely passed by, perhaps that he might 

(1) Monctrel. 153. 154. 156. (3) Rot. Pari. iii. 525. 575. 

(3) act. Pari. iii. 426, 434. 
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not afford an additional argument in favour of the rightful heir, 
the earl of March, who claimed by the female line. It wag, however, 
plain that, according to the late setQement, the daughters of his 
A.B. sons might inherit; and, therefore, to do away all ambiguity, two 
i^mi. years later a new act was passed, Hmiting the succession to the 
crown of England and France to his sons and their issue male ; and 
by this proyision perpetually excluding the females (1). But then it 
was asked, on what ground did he claim the crown of France? If 
females could not succeed to it, neither he nor his predecessors had 
any pretensions, since their right could descend to them onlf 
through a female, Isabella, the mother of Edward III. This objec- 
tion disconcerted the king ; and before the end of the session the 
Dec 22. last act was repealed, and the right of succession to the two crowns 
was declared to reside in the sons of the king, and their general 
issue. But eycn then, though the claim of the females descending 
from the four princes was distinctly allowed, Henry's daughters 
themselves were not noticed (2). 

Of the four princes, Henry, the eldest, from his proximity to 
the throne, chiefly attracted the public notice. In the battle of 
Shrewsbury he had given proofs of persoi\^l courage : the success of 
the war against the insurgents of Wales, which was carried on under 
his nominal command, reflected a lustre on his youth ; and the 
commons, in an adulatory address, allotted to him the praise of 
three virtues, of filial respect for the king, of bravery in the field of 
battle, and of modesty in the readiness with which on all occasions 
he submitted his own Judgment to that of his councii(3). His father, 
however, had little reason to be satisfied with his conduct. He was 
headstrong and impetuous in the pursuit ef pleasure, and when he 
was not actually employed in military service, plunged without 
restraint into all the vices and follies of youth. Probably the 
reader's recollection has already transported him to those pages, in 
which the frolics and the associates of the prince have been por- 
trayed by the inimitable pencil of Shakspeare. It may be, indeed, 
that the particular facts and personages are the mere creatures of 
*the poet's imagination; but it cannot be denied that they are per- 
fectly in unison with the accounts of the more ancient writers, and 
the traditionary belief of the succeeding century. It should however, 
be added, that in the midst of his excesses he occasionally displayed 
proofs of an ingenuous mind. It happened that one of his associates 
had been arraigned for felony before the chief-jusUce Gascoigne, the 
same inflexible magistrate who had withstood the illegal commands 
of the king at York. The prince imperiously required the release of 
the prisoner; and, when that was refused, drew hissword on tUe judge. 
But Gascoigne coolly ordered him into confinement in the prison of 

(1) Rol. Pari. 574-576. (8) Ibid. 574. 

[2) Ibid. 580->S83. Rym. viii. 462. 
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the king's beneh ; and the young Henry had the good sense to sub- 
mit to the punishment. When the incident was related to his father, 
^^ Happy,'' he exclaimed, '' the monarch who possesses a judge so 
'^ resolute in the discharge of his duty, and a son so willing to yield 
'' to the authority of the law (1)." 

But it was not only the immorality of the prince which created 
anxiety in the breast of his father. Unguarded and disrespectful ex- 
pressions, which had dropt from him in the hours of merriment 
and intoxication, were officiously collected, and conveyed to Henry; 
and it was artfully insinuated that he ought to be on his guard 
against the attempts of an aspiring and unprincipled youth, whose 
court was already more numerously attended than his own. These 
suggestions, confirmed by his experience of the warm and en- 
terprising temper of his son, made a deeper impression on the 
king's mind than might have been expected \ and the prince, to 
justify himself, wrote exculpatory letters to many of the lords, and 
proceeded with a numerous train of followers to expostulate with 
his father. He not only maintained his innocence, but demanded a. d. 
the punishment of his calumniators ; and the monarch, to screen his jutl^sp. 
own friends, required him to wait till the next meeting of parlia- 
ment (2). Yet even on such an ocpasion, if we may believe the earl 
ofOrmond, an eye-witness, he displayed the usual eccentricity of his 
character. ^^He disguised himself in a gown of blae satin or 
^^ damask, wrought full of oylet holes, and at every oylet the needle 
'^ wherewith it was made, hanging still by the silk : and about his 
^^ arm he wore a dog's collar set full of S.S. of gold, and the tirets 
^^ of the same also of fine gold." Henry received him in his closet 
attended by four friends, before whom the prince, throwing himself 
on his knees, and presenting a dagger to his father, besought him 
to deprive him of life, since he had deprived him of the royal favour. 
This anecdote has been disputed ; but it comes to us from good 
authority, and does not seem inconsistent with the character of the 
young prince (3). 

To domestic trouble must be added the state of the king's health, 
and the anxieties of his conscience. Though he was only in his ^- »• 
forty-sixth year, he bore about him all the symptoms of declining '^'^ 
age. Soon after archbishop Scrope's insurrection he became afflicted 
with the most loathsome eruptions on his face, which by the common 
people were considered as a punishment for the death of that pre- 
late 9 and a succession of epileptic fits, gradually increasing in 
violence, was now hurrying him to the grave. The prospect of his 
fete brought, we are told, to his recollection, the means by which 
he had acquired, and the blood by which he had preserved, the 

(l) Elmh. 12, and the apology of the prince in (2) Otterb. 271. Elmliain alludes to this cir 
Lnders, 71h-92, cumstance, p. II. 

(3) Apnd Stow, 339, 340. 
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crowD. He began at leogth to dooW the certainty of his favourite 
maxim^ that the suocess of the enterprise ^afl a proof that it had 
receivfid the approbation of Heaven. One day^ when he was lying 
in a fit, and to all appearance was dead, the prince conveyed into 
another room the crown, which according to custom had been laid 
on a cushion by the bed side. The king returning to himself, sternly 
aslod, who had borne it away ; and on the report of his guards, 
required the immediate return of the prince. P«icifled by his duti- 
ful expressions, he asked him with a sifh : ^^ Alas! fair son, what 
'*' right have you to the crown, when you know your father had 
"none?" "My liege," answered the young Henry, "with the 
" sword you won it, and with the sword I will keep it." After a 
paiye the king faintly reified : "Well, do as you think best. I 
^^ lealre the issue to God, and hope he will have mercy on my 
"souUlV 

His last fit seized him while he was praying in St. Edward's 
chapel at Westminster. He was carried into the abbot's chamber, 
and quickly expired, on the 19th of March, 1413, and in the four- 
■*"'• *•• teenth year of his reign (2). Of his three younger sons, Thomas 
had been created duke of Clarence, John and Humphrey remained 
without any title. His daughters fflanche and Philippa were mar- 
ried, the first to the duke of Bavaria, and the other to the king 
of Denmark. By Jane of Navarre, his second wife, he left no 
issue* 

In the preceding reigns the reader has ol)served the house of 
commons continually advancing with a silent but steady pace to- 
wards importance and authority : under Henry it assumed a still 
higher tone ; addressed the sovereign with greater fireedom, and 
pushed its inquiries into every department of the administration. 
The king's pecuniary eml^rassments, the defect in his title, and 
the repeated insurrections in favour of Richard and the earl of 
March, made it his interest to court the affections of the people 
through their representatives (3) ; and the men, who originally were 
deemed of no other use than to grant their money, became by 
almost imperceptible degrees a coequal and coefficient part of the 
legislature. The following particulars respecting their election, 
their immunities, and their proceedings, have been gleaned from 
Ihe rolls of parliament. 

1. As the importance of the knights of the shire Increased, both 
Ihe government and its opponents redoubled their exerilons to 

» 

" (l) Monstrel. i. 163. It is not improbable that storm, they threw the dead body into the river 

this story was fraioed by Uie friends of the rival in imitation of the mariners, who had treated the 

family. prophet Jonah in that manner, and proceeding 

(2) There is a strange story told by Clement to Canterbury, deposited the empty coffin in the 

Maydestone, on the authority of one of the per- grave. Pecfct Desader. Cnvios. ii, i. 
sons employed to convey the king's body by (3) On one occasion the king invited all the 

water from Westminster for interment at Canter- members to dine with him the next day.— > Rot. 

bory. Finding themselves in danger from a Pari. iii. 493* 
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procure (he election of their respectiye friendB. Much^ however, 
depended on the partiality of the sheriff; who, » he was always 
appointed by the coart, seldom hesitated to make an undue return 
at the request of the council. Such conduct had provoked frequent 
remonstrances during the last reign: they were renewed in the 
present ; and, as a remedy for the abuse, two statutes were now 
enacted. The first provided that in the next county court held 
after the delivery of the writ, the day and place of the Intended 
pariiament should be announced by proclamation ; that all present, 
both suitors duly summoned for the purpose, and others, should 
immediately proceed to the election •, and that the names of the 
persons so chosen, whether they were present or absent, should be 
certified by an indenture under the seals of all those who had voted 
in their ftivour. By ttie second the sheriff making a false return, 
or acting in opposition to the former statute, was subjected to a 
fine of one hundred pounds, and the Judges of assize were em- 
powered to inquire into such offences, and to pass sentence on the 
delinquents (1). 

^. The members of the lower, in common with those of the 
upper house, possessed by ancient custom the right of freedom 
from arrest or imprisonment, including not only themselves, but 
their attendants and servants ; and extending from the day of their 
departure from their own homes to the moment of their return. 
This was a valuable, but in these ages, a necessary privilege. Many 
illegal practices still prevailed, which rendered it expedient that 
those, who attended their duty in pariiament, should be placed 
under the special protection of the law. Men were liable to arrests 
on false pretences at -the suit of a malicious adversary ; they were 
exposed during their journeys to be waylaid, maimed, or even 
murdered by enemies who would not submit their quarrel to the 
decision of the law ; and they were often in danger of being de- 
spoiled by the organized bands of robbers which infested some of 
the counties. Henry acknowledged this privilege, but refused to 
strengthen it with additional penalties. When the commons peti- 
ffoned that the offender, besides a fine to the king, should pay treble 
damages' to the party aggrieved, he cofdly replied, that the law had 
already provided a sufficient remedy. It chanced that soon after- 
wards an esquire belonging to the representative for Somerset was 
severely wounded in an assault by John Savage.. The commons 

(l) Bot. Pari. iii. 601. 641. I am inclined to a parliament held by Edward III. in Eaffland. 

Ihink flial tbe -word '* dthers," the meaning of The court consisted of no more then forty-fdnr 

which is dis|rat<^, was intended to defeat the persona, of whom twenty-fonr elected Nicholas 

artifice of the sheriffs, who confined the election Honth and William Fitzwilliam; twenty elected 

to th« few svitors* whom they summoned for the Nicholas Honth and Richard White ; and the she- 

porpose. Even after Ais time, it is certain that riff returned the latter, because the twenty Toters 

many elections were made by a Tery • small in his farour were of higher ranlc, and greater 

nnmber of eleetors. Atid here I may instance the substance than the twenty-four, who voted for 

exttaordinftiry return, made by the sheriff of the his competitor. Lei. vol. i. App. p. 376« 
eounty of Dublin, of representatives to attend at 
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again peQtiODed the king. They requested, that to murder any 
member or his servant should be adjudged treason ; to maim or 
disfigure him, should be punished with the loss or a hand ; and to 
wound or beat him should subject the offender to a heavy fine, and 
a year's imprisonment. Henry, however, evaded the petition, and 
issued a proclamation, ordering Savage, under severe penalties, to 
appear and take his (rial before the justices of the king's bench (1). 

3. Another, and a still more important privilege, was (hat of 
freedom of debate. If, during the last reign, it had been impaired 
by the cruel and unconstitutional judgment of Haxey, it recovered 
i(s former stability in (he present, by the reversal of that judgment. . 
The speaker was careful to claim it for himself and his colleagues, 
not only at the beginning of each session, but almost as often as he 
addressed the throne ; and (o request, that the king would give no 
credence to reports of interested individuals, but believe that what- 
ever w«^ said in their debates proceeded from their attention to 
his real interests. Under the protection of this privilege, the com- 
mons introduced a new practice, of presenting their petitions by 
word of mouth, instead of committing them to writing ^ an inno- 
vation greatly annoying to Henry, who was often distressed to 
return at the moment an appropriate answer. It was in vain that 
he commanded them to revert to the ancient custom. After a short 
interval the command was disobeyed : each new instance served 
to form a precedent ; and before the end of the king's reign the 
practice was firmly established (2). 

Several of the addresses delivered by different speakers are still 
extant. They all commence with the most humble professions of 
loyally and submission : soon a bolder tone is assumed: and they 
frequently end with a severe censure on the measures of govern- 
ment, or the characters of the ministers. Thus sir John Tibetot, 
as speaker, complained that Calais had been left without provisions ^ 
that in twelve months ninety-six towns and castles had been lost 
in Guienne *, that the greater part of the lordship of Ireland had 
been conquered by the natives *, that large sums had been unne- 
cessarily squandered away in the marches of Scotland ; that the 
inhabitants of the sea coast, and n^ar the borders of Wales, had 
been impoverished by their exertions in their own defence, and 
that all estates in the realm were reduced to the lowest distress ; 
whence he inferred that it was incumbent on the king to employ 
for the future more able and experienced counsellors (3). At length, 



U 



Rot. Pari. iii. 541, 542. to the epistle and gospel; the king had ofiteed 
Ibid. iii. 456- 523- 573. up the sacrifice by promising to support the doc- 
[3) Rot. Pari. 573. Fre<raently their addresses trine of the church ; and the commons were now 
were delivered in bold and energetic language ; come at the dose to say ** Deo gratias " ( Ibid, 
occasionally they are degraded by the most pne- p. 466). This is ridiculous enough : but 1 men- 
rile conceits. At the end of the session in 1401 » tioii it to notice a still more ridiculous mistake by 
the speaker compared the proceedings of parlia- the compiler of Cobbett's Parliamentary History, 
ment to the ceremonies of the mass. The speech* who tells us that the king, lords, and commonst 
es of the archbishop at the opening were likened heard mass together, when the archbishop read 
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however, towards the close of his reign, Henry ventured to check 
the growing freedom of the speakers ^ and when Thomas €haucer 
was presented to him for hb approbation, replied, that the new 
speaker should enjoy the same liberty which had been enjoyed 
by former speakers ; but that he would not suffer the introduc- 
tion of any novelty in parliament, and would remain in posses- 
sion of the same franchises and prerogatives which had belonged 
to his ancestors, the former kings of £ngland(l). 

4. The real authority of the commons had been defined in the 
first year of this reign. ' To one of their petitions the primate an- 
swered in the name of the king, that the commons, as they had 
acknowledged were only petitioners and demandants ; and (hat the 
king and lords alone had always been, and would be of right, 
judges of parliament: but that ^Mt was the king's will to have the 
^^ advice and assent of the commons in the enactment of statutes, 
'^ and the making of grants, subsidies, and such things, for the 
^' common profit of the realm (2)." They complained, however, 
(with what justice it is now impossible to ascertain,) that by false 
and incorrect entries on the rolls, they were often made parlies to 
enactments to which they had never given their assent. As a re- 
medy, therefore, they prayed that the proceedings might always 
be engrossed before the close of the session, and while the parti- 
culars were fresh in the recollection of the judges : but Henry, 
without noticing their object, replied, that, for the future, the sub- 
stance of the proceedings should be committed to writing by the 
clerk of parliament, and laid before the king and the lords for their 
approbatiop. The commons rejoined by pointing out a case of 
false entry, and praying redress. The rolls were immediately 
opened : the judges examined them in presence of the two houses ; 
and the king pronounced the entry correct, and the complaint 
groundless. This failure did not dishearten them; their remon- 
strances were renewed in succeeding parliaments \ and at last it 
was agreed that, to prevent errors, every entry should be made in 
the presence of a deputation from the two houses (3). 

When Henry first ascended the throne, he sought by public 
professions of economy to fix the wavering fidelity of his sub- 
jects (4). But the insurrections so rapidly succeeding each other, 
plunged him into expenses, which it was not in his power to defray 
with the ordinary revenue of the crown ; and to levy money by 
'taxes, or tallages, imposed by his own authority, would, in his 
circumstances, have proved a most hazardous experiment. He 
preferred, therefore, to throw himself on the bounty of the nation \ 
and thus contributed to establish the practice of what had long been 

the epistle and gospel, the king performed the (i) Bot. Pari. iii. 648- 

sacrifice, and ixfacn they came to " Ite missa est" (2; Ibid. HI. 

and *< Deo gratias/' the commons offered their (3) Rot. Pari. 457. 458- 466- 585- 

grant. Vol. i. col. 288- (4) Wilk. Con. iii. 239. 
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the ooly legal mettiod of raising eitraordtnarf supplies. Netther 
tiad the king auy reason to complain of the parsimony of his par- 
liaments. In virtue of saccessive grants he enjoyed the tonnage 
and poundage, with the duties on wool and hides, during the whole 
of his reign ; and in the course of fourteen years received eight 
tenths and eight fifteenths from the laity, with a proportionate 
number of tenths ttom the clergy. His wants, however, offered 
opportunities to the commons of confirming and improving their 
newly acquired rights. They were careful to insert in their grants 
that the king could not lawfully raise such aids from Ms people 
without the previous assent of the lords and commons (1). In his 
second year they made a bold attempt to emancipate themselves 
fVom the chief Restraint, which the crown possessed over them, and 
prayed that their petitions might be answered befoi'e they presented 
their grant of money. Henry immediately perceived their object : 
he consulted the lords, and on the last day of the session replied : 
'^ That such a manner of proceeding had never been known in the 
'^ reigns of his predecessors*, and that he would not allow any 
^' alteratiop in the good custqms of ancient times (2).'' During the 
minority of Richard II. they had occasionally been allowed to ap- 
propriate the supplies to particular services. This they now claimed 
as a right : and the king, that he might evade without offence (he 
formal recognition of their claim, spontaneously offered what they 
would otherwise have demanded. In 1404 he ordered the estimates 
of the current year to be laid before them \ promised to submit his 
household to the regulation of the lords ; and proposed that the 
public money should be received and paid by treasurers to be ap- 
pointed in parliament wiQi the advice of the two houses (3). Firom 
that period they generally appropriated the supply, excepting from 
it a certain sum to remain at the king's disposal; often exhorted 
him to moderate his expenses ; demanded and procured for that 
purpose the banishment of four persons from his court (4), and of 
most of the foreign attendants on the new queen from (he king- 
dom (5) \ and repeatedly extorted his assent to numerous articles 
of reformation in the government of bis household, and of the 
whole realm. On one occasion they called for the receipts and 
disbursements of the last supply : but Henry replied, ^^ that kings 
''*' were not accustomed to account to their subjects (6) :" on another 
the accounts were granted, but with an observation, that it was not 

(i) S'il ne soit par les voluntes des seignears depart from his houseliold. They were his con- 

ct oonmumes de vostre royalme, ct ceo de noayell feisor, the abbot of Dore, Richard DeriMUi, and 

grante a (aire ea plein parlement. Rot. Pari. iii. Crossby* aTaletofhis chamber. Rot. Pari. iii.S23. 

493. 547 . (5) Ibid. 527. The queen was Joan of Navarre, 

I2) Rot. Pari. iii. 458> dnchess dowager of Bretagne. 

(3) Ibid. 523. 529- (6) Rex breviter respondebat, quod reges non 

(4) Henry declared in paiiiament that he knew solebant computum dare. Wilk. (Jtonc. iii. 282. 
of no cause why they should quit his serrice : We may suppose, howerer, that he yidded ; for 
but as he was conrinced that what the lords and the same writer tells us that the laymen woaid 
commons should ordain was for the advantage of erant no supply without the accounts, and we 
the realm, he charged the said four persons to find that they did grant one, from the roiU. 
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at (he request of the commons, but because it was the will of the 
council (1). On the whole, durihg this reign the commons seem 
to have firmly established their claim to vote the money of the 
nation, to appropriate it to particular services, and to inquire into 
all practices which tended to impoverish the crown, and all griev- 
■ances which could increase the burdens of the people. 

Before I close the subject, I must notice a singular dispute, which 
shows that the lower house had learned to appreciate its own im- 
portance, and knew how to maintain its own liberties. The king had 
called the lords before him, had exposed to them his wants, and 
had obtained their assent to a liberal supply. He then sent for a 
deputation of the commons, and informed them that he expected a 
similar proof of affection from their colleagues. At the report of the 
deputation the whole house was in a ferment : they contended that 
the most valuable of their privileges had been invaded ; and inter- 
rupted for some time the course of public business. Henry had the 
wisdom to yield ; and ordered the following declaration to be entered 
on the rolls : ^' That it shall be lawful for the lords in this parliament 
^' and in every parliament to come, to confer together, in the absence 
^^ of the king, respecting the state of the realm, and the necessary 
^^ reaaedies-, and that it shall be lawful to the commons in like 
*' manner to confer together on the same state and remedies ; pro- 
'^ vided always, that neither the lords on their part, nor the com- 
^^ monson theirs, make any report to the 'king of any grant granted 
^^ by the commons, and assented to by the lords, or of the commu- 
^^ nicatiOBs between the two houses respecting the said grant, until 
'^ the same lords and commons are of one assent and accord in this 
^^ matter-, and then in manner and form as hath been accustomed ^ 
^^ tbtft is, by the mouth of the speaker of the said' commons *, to the 
^' eM that both lords and commons may have their thanks of the 
'^ king.'' By this declaration Henry appears to have surrendered all 
claim on the part of the crown to interfere in debates on the subject 
of su|]()lies^ and to have left the two houses on a footing of perfect 
equality in that respect; though, after they had, by communication 
with each other, come to an understanding among themselves, the 
money was said to be '^ granted by the comisons with the assent of 
"the lords (2)." 

This reign supplies the first instance of a capital execution for the 
theological crime of heresy. Whether it were that men refused to 
distinguish between fact and opinion, and on that account visited 
erroneous persuasion with the same punishment as criminal action, 



(H Baiila a mosmcs les commnnefl, de la Tolaa- question respecting the grant had been first in* 
tee des ditz teignrs dn oouueil, et nient a Tin- troduced in the house of lords, but only that the 
stance ne request des ditz commones. Rot. Pari. ' king had personally interfered in the matter. His 
iii. 609. answer leaves either house at liberty to debate 

(2) Rot. Pari. iii. 6f 1- It appears to me that on any matter in his absence, whenerer it may 
the complaint of the commons was not that the think proper. 
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it may not be easy to deKermine : bat we unfortimalely flpd that, in 
almoet every country, whatever may have been the religioas belief 
of the sovereign and the legislature, the severest penalties have 
repeatedly, and till a very late period, been enacted against dissent 
from the doctrines established by law. Sir Edward Coke, the great 
luminary of the English bar in the reign of queen Elizabeth, teaches 
that heresy is so extremely and fearfully punished, because it is a 
crime not against human, but divine Majesty -, that it is an infectious 
leprosy of the soul ; and must therefore be cut off, lest it diffuse the 
contagion (1). It was perhaps some such metaphorical and fallacious 
reasoning which persuaded the first Christian emperors to class 
heresy among the offences liable to civil punishment : it was cer- 
tainly their example which induced the princes of the northern 
nations to adopt after their conversion similar regulations. In 1215 
the fourth council of Lateran decreed that persons convicted of 
heresy ^^ should be left to the secular power to be dealt with ac- 
^^ cording to due form of law : '' but this was not the introduction 
of a new system, but merely a declaration of what was then the 
common law in every country in Europe. 

During the last thirty years the English clergy had been goaded 
with every species of provocation, and yet had exhibited the most 
exemplary forbearance. Their moderation seemed to invite and 
sharpen the attacks of their adversaries. The spirit of Wycliffe had 
lost nothing of its original asperity by transfusion into the breasts 
of his successors. His itinerant preachers still appealed to the pas- 
sions and prejudices of the people, against the riches, the luxury, 
and the vices of the clergy, whom they described as the disciples and 
associates of Satan v as mercenary shepherds, whose object was to 
shear the flock here, and lead it to perdition hereafter^ as the 
usurpers of the patrimony of the poor, and of the revenues of the 
kingdom ; as the real cause of the taxes voted by the parliament, 
and consequently of the poverty felt by the lower classes (2). Such 
declamations might perhaps have been despised, had they not led 
to inferences and attempts of dangerous tendency. The people were 
advised, were even commanded, not to pay their tithes *, and plans 
were artfully framed, and obstinately pursued, to obtain the general 
confiscation of ecclesiastical properly. Immediately on his accession 
Henry proclaimed himself the protector of the church against the 

(l^ Coke, Inst. iii. 5. trine (unam modom statim loqnebc mirabilitu: 

\^2) Wilk. Con. iii. 208' 248- 345. et seq. habuerant. Doctores evangelica; doctrine tam 

Knyght. 2657 — 2669. Knyghton, who through viri qoam muUeres sublto effecti sunt). See 

cariosity attended some of their meetings, in- Knyghton, 2664, 2665. Though all the preachers 

forms us that, according to their assertion, all seem to have studied in the school of WyclifTe, 

good men came over to their sect : none refused yet each distinguished hi|nself by some particular 

at the wicked and reprobate. They called them- doctrine. Most of their tenets were directed 

selves true and evangelical preachers (veros pnc- against the doctrines and the possessions of the 

dicatores et evaugelicos); their opponents false established ch,arch : others were subversive of 

teachers and enemies of ** Goddis lawe." He the well-being of society : some must appear ab* 

was surprised to observe how soon their disciples surd to every rational reader ; and a few were too 

adopted the cant of their masters, and both men indelicate to be mentioned. See Wilk. p. 248v 

atid women became teachers of evangelical doc> 345.' Knyght. 2669. Wals. 557. 
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assattlls of the Lollards. In the flrst eoaTdealion held during hid a. ». 
reign his intentions were made known to the clergy by a royal mes- o^e. 
sage -, at the opening of the second the king's commissioners^ this 
earl of Northuml)erland, and Erpingham the lord ehambeilaln, 
exhorted the prelates and proctors to take measures for the suppres- 
sion of the errors disseminated by the itinerant preachers, and 
promised them the royal fayour and assistance in the pursuit of so 
salulary an doject (1). In ttie parliament, which began to sit at the 
same time, the king's intention to suppert the established religion 
was announced from the throne ; and the commons in ibAr address 
thanked him for his solicitude in favour of the doctrine, and his 
determination to preserve the liberties of the church (2). 

Encouraged 1^ the royal invitation, the commons joined the ^., 
clergy in a petition to the king in parliament ^ and an aet was passed ^^^^^ 
for the protection of the church, and the suppression of the new ^ 
seet. The preamble sets forth, that divers unauthorised preachers 
go about teaching new doctrines and heretical opinions, making 
conventicles and confederacies, holding schools, writing books, 
misinforming the people, and daily committing enormities too hor- 
rible to be heard ; and that the bishops are unable to reptess these 
offences, because the offenders despise ecclesiastical censures, and 
when they are cited before their ordinaries, depart into another 
diocese : the statute therefore provides as a remedy for these evils, 
that the bishop shall have power to arrest and confine persons 
defamed or vehemently suspected of such offences, till they make 
Iheir canonical purgation ; and, if they be convicted, to punish them 
with imprisonment, and a fine to the king. It then enacts that if 
any person so convicted shall refuse to aiaf ure such preachings, 
doctrines, opinions, schools, and misinformations, or after cdbjura- 
tion shall be proved to have relapsed, then the sheriff of the county, 
or the mayor and bailiffs of the nearest borough shall, on requisition, 
be present at the pronunciation of. the sentence, shall receive the 
person so condemned into custody, and shall cause him to be burnt 
on a high place before the people, that such punishment may strike 
terror into the midds of others (3). 

During this very parliament (whether before or after the passing 
of the act is uncertain) a petition was presented to the lords and 
commons by William Sawtre, begging that he might be permitted 
to dispute before them on the subject of religion. Such a request 
excited considerable surprise : but the enthusiast aspired to the 
crown of martyrdom, and had the satisfaction to fall a victim to his 
own folly. He had been rector of Lynn in Norfolk : but about two ^ „. 
years before had been convicted of heresy , and deprived of his living. |^^^ 
On his recantation he had been lately admitted a chaplain in St. 

(1) VTilk. Con. iii. 239. 254 (3) RoU Pari. iii. 406. WUk. Cone iii. 2$2. 

^2) Rot. Pari. iii. 454, 4551 

III. 8 
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A. D. Osith's in London. The character of Sawtre, and the nature of his 
Feb.^ia. request, induced the convocation to summon him before them 9 and 
Feb. 18. g|^ ^yg ^^rg allowed him to prei)are his answer. The articles 
objected to him were those, of which he had been accused before 
the bishop of Norwich. With unparalleled effrontery he denied his 
fbrmer conyiction and reeantation, and, explaining the other articles 
in an orthodox sense, refused to give any satisfaction on the subject 
of the eucharist. The trial was adjourned from day to day ; and the 
archbishop, notwithstanding the contempt and insolence of his 
answers, made a last effort to save him, by asking if he were content 
to stand on that question by the determination of the church. He 
answered that he was, provided the determination were agreeable 
to the will of God -, an evasion which of course was rejected. The 
record of his former conviction and recantation was now produced 
Feb. 33. from the registry of the bishop of Norwich -, and on the eleventh day 
from his arraignment he was pronounced by the primate a relapsed 
heretic, was degraded from his orders, and delivered into the 
Mar. 3. custody of the constable and marshal of England (1). About a week 
afterwards, Henry consulted the temporal lords sitting in parlia- 
ment (2;, and by their advice issued a precept to the mayor and 
sheriffs to execute the sentence of the law upon Sawtre. The un- 
happy man, instead of being shut up in an asylum for lunatics, was 
burnt to death as a malefactor, in the presence of an immense 
multitude ^ and the commons by their speaker returned thanks to 
Mar. 10. the king that, whereas '^by bad doctrine the faith of holy church 
'^ was on tlie point of being overturned, to the destruction of the 
'^ king and kingdom, he had made and ordained a just remedy to 
'' the destruction of such doctrine and the pursuers thereof (3).'' 

This severity did not, however, subdue the boldness of the 
preachers. They declaimed with redoubled animosity against the 

(i) Con. iii. 255 — ^260. the prajer of the commons: de I'assent des seig- 

(2) Daring this parliament, and probably at nenrs espiritoebc et temporefac, et a la prier des 
this very lime, the commons petitioned the king communes. \^ the presect case the petition was 
that " when any man or woman was taken and presented by the clergy and the commons, con- 
** imprisoned for LoUardism, he might be in- jointly — ^pnclati et clems ac etiam commumtmtes 
** stantly put on his answer, and have such jadg> dicti regni in eodem parliameiito existentes dicto 
*' mettt as he dtterved, for an example to others domino regi suppUcarunt - and was in the osual 
*' of soch wicked sect, that they might soon manner granted by the king with the assent of 
'* cease their wicked preachings, and keep them- the lords, — qui qui'dem dominus rex ex assensu 

" selves to^the Cbristiaa faith." It received the magnalun concessit, ordinavit, et staloit. 

royal assent. Bot. Pari. iii. 473, 474. Stat, of Realm, ii. 126. Wilk. Con. iii.328. Hence 

(3) Rot. Pari. iii. 459. 460. There have been it is eaid in stat. 25" Hen. Vlll. that ** the clergy 
writttfs who have not hesitated to pronounce the* *' impetrated it by authoritie of parliament "{S\a\.. 
statute a^nst the Lollards a forgery, entered on iii. 454 >) The usual assumption that the commons 
the rolls ny the fraud of the clergy after ihe dis* favourea tbe Lollards against the clergy is con* 
missal of parliament (Coke, 4 Inst. p. Si. See trary to fact; for they thanked the king, as the 
also 3 Inst. p. 40) *• a singular charge, founded reader has seen obove, for his resolution tosiq^ 
on as singular a blander. The statute, they say, port the church, in the beginning of the session ; 
does not mention the assent of the commons, they afterwards petitioned for severe measores 
therefore it never passed in parliament. It would against the preachers ; and at the end expressed 
certainly have been as easy to forge that assent their obligations to Henry for having passed this 
as the rest of the instrument : but the fact is, the very statute ; pur ceo que nostre Sr he Roy ent ad 
statute could not mention the assent of the com* fait et ordeignez bon et joust remede en destruc- 
mons because it was passed at their petition ; in tion de tielc doctrine, et de la secte d'icelle. Rot. 
which case the bill was always said to be granted Pari, iii . 466. 

by the king with the assent of the lords, and at 
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temporalilies of the clergy, till the lay proprietors became alarmed for 
the security of their own possessions. In 1407 the subject attracted 
the notice of the house of lords : a petition was sent by them to the 
commons for their concurrence ^ and it was aflerwards presented 
by the speaker to the king. It stated that the preachers excited the 
people to take away the possessions of the church, of which the 
clergy were as assuredly endowed as the temporal lords were of 
their inheritances^ and that unless these eyil purposes were speedily 
resisted, it was probable that in process of time they would also 
move the people to take away the possessions and inheritances of 
the temporal lords, and make them common, to the open commo- 
tion of the people, and the utter subversion of the realm. In con- 
sequence it was enacted that such persons, together wi(h those who 
maintained that king Richard was still alive, and others who pub- 
lished false prophecies to delude the people, should be arrested 
and brought before the next parliament, to receive such ju(^ment 
as the king and peers in their judicial authority should pronounce (1). 
Hitherto the commons had equalled, perhaps surpassed, the 
upper house in hostility to the Lollards. Four years later Henry 
made the extraordinary request that the laity would empower hrm 
to raise a fifteenth, the clergy a tenth, in the years in which he might 
not summon a parliament. Neither body would entertain the pro- 
posal : but the commons, to shift the burden from themselves, ad-- 
vised him to lay it on the church. From its superfluous revenues, 
so they pretended, he might maintain fifteen earls, fifteen hundred 
knights, and six tl^ousand two hundred esquires (2) ; and also sup- 
port one hundred hospitals for the relief of the poor. But when the 
king called for the grounds of this calculation, they had none to 
ofiTer *, and Henry severely reprimanded them for their presumption, 
and desired never more to hear of the subject (3). This check ap»* 
pears to have' silenced the advocates of the new doctrines daring the 
remainder of his reign. 

(l) Rot. Pari. iii. p. 59S> This was only a tem- of the transaction is to be found on the tolls ; no 

Sraiy ordinance to last till the next parliament, notice is taken of it in the acts of the conTocation, 

id.^ There is therefore no reason to suppose which was then sitting. Tet 8<Mnething extraordi- 

t it was excluded from the statute roll by the narj had passed ; for on the 8th of February the 

artifice of the clergy. Indeed Otterbume tells us commons prayed the king to give tibem back 

that none of the statutes made at that time were their petition respecting the statute against the 

carried into execution.— Otterb. 261 • Lollards, and not to suffer any part of it to be 

(ffy The income of an earl was stated at 3O0O enacted. He assented as a spedftl favour, pro* 

maiks a year, of a knight ^t 100 marks and four Tided it were not drawn into a precedent. Rot. 

plonghlauds, and of an esquiie at forty marks Pari. 623. What was the olgect of the petition 

and two plougklands. does not appear; probably it was that mendoned 

(3) Wals. 379. Otterb. 267. Fab. 575. How far above, 
this account may be true is uncertain. No vestige 
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The late king had outlived his popularity, and the iotellif^Dee 
MaV^'g ^^ ^^^ ^^th excited little regret io any part of his dominioos. Hi» 
' eldest sou, Henry of Monmouth, immediately ascended the throne. 
He bad so long been considered heir apparent, that the claim of the 
earl of March was never mentioned ; and though his errors had 
' (»noated a prejudice against him, his subjects were willing to attri- 
bute them rather to the giddiness of youth than to depravity of 
heart. Neither did he disappoint their expectations. As soon as his 
father expired he withdrew to his closet, spent the rest of the day iv 
privacy and prayer, and in the evening hastened to his confessor, a 
recluse in the church of Westminster ; by whom he was cooflrn^ 
in his resolution to atone for the scandal of his past, by the pro- 
priety of his subsequent conduct. The dissolute compamons of his 
pleasures were instantly dismissed : men of knowledge and expe- 
rience were invited round the throne ^ and those, who by checking 
his excesses had earned the enmity of the prince^ found them- 
selves, to their surprise, honoured with the approbation and friendr 
ship of the king (1). As an act of justice, he set at liberty the earl 
of March, who ikrom his childhood had been kept, in confinement 
by the late monarch, for no other crime than his right to the throne : 
after some time he restored the son of Hotspur, an exile ia Seotr- 
land, to the honours and hereditary estates of the Percies-, and 
when the I'emains of the unfortunate Richard were removed by his 
orders from Langley to Westminster abbey, he testified his respect 
for that prince by attending as chief mourner in the funeral pro- 
cession (2). 

(1) Tit. Liv. 5. Wals. 382. Oiterb. 21Z. (2) Rot. Pari. iv. 6- 37. Wals. 385. Otterb. 
£lia. 16. 274. See payments on this occasion in Pell Re^ 
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Henry had partaken of the general alarm excited among the 
higher classes by the leyellibg principles of the Lollards ; and, 
when he was only prince of Wales, had joined the lords and com- 
mons in presenting a petition to his father for the arrest and punish- 
ment of their preachers (1). Now, however, the chiefs of the sect, 
whether they were uged forward by enthusiasm, or intoxicated 
with success. Instead of labouring to remove these unfisTourable im- 
pi*essions, sought to intimidate their adversaries ; and during the 
king*^ fit^t parliament affixed papers to the doors of the different 
churches in the metropolis, stating that, if the authority of the 
crown should be employed in Opposition to their doctrine, they 
were able to assemble one hundred thousand men ready to draw the 
sWord in its defence (2). This daring menace provoked ail investi- 
gation •, and it was discovered, through Burton, **the king's spy," 
that the person, by whose counsels the party had been led, and on 
whom it chiefly relied, was sir John Oldcastle, called, from the in- 
heritance of his wifb, the lord of Gobham. His castle of Cowling 
had long been the head-quarters of the teachers of lollardism : 
thence they issued foi^th on their missions in the neighbourhood ; 
and, protected by his servants, set Hi defiance the prohibitions of the 
bishops, and the citations of the spiritual courts (3). The convoca- 
tion, to spare the honour of a man who had been one of Henry's 
most intifnate companions (4), instead of summoning him before 
the usual tribunal, denouhced him to the king, who with the zeal of 
an apostle undertook the task of working his conversion. But the 
obstinacy of the disciple speedily exhausted the patieiyce of the 
master : after a few d^ys the king began to enforce his arguments 
with thireats ; and Oldcastle thought it time to withdraw fi*om Wind- 
sor to his own residence at Cowling (6). His flight was followed by ^"s* '^• 
a roy4I proclamation, ordering the magistrates to arrest not only 
the itinerant preachers, but their hearers and abettors ; and by a 
mandate to the archbishop of Canterbury, requiring him to proceed 
against the fugitive according to law (6). The spiritual powers of 

4 

cords, p. 326. " After a solemn term^t th«re (4) Til. Lit. p. 6. Him, p. 31> wbo add that oa 

** liolden, he provided that ilii tapers shnld account of his opinions he had been dismissed 

" brenne daye and nyght about his ( Richard's ) fay Ihe king before the coronation. From Fuller 

'* grave whyle the world endureth; and one day (p. 168) we derive the curious information that 

'* in lh.e week a solempne Dirige, and npon the sir John Oldcastle was, among our more ancieiit 

*' morrowe a messe of Requiem by note, after dramatists, the debauched but.facetious knight, 

*' which mesae endyd to be gyven wekely unto who now treads the stage under the name of sir 

*' pore people x\. s viii in pens, and npon the John Falstaff. 

« daye of his anniversary, after the wyd masse /^x ^ j^^^^ belonging to Oldcastle had been 

" of Requiem is songe. to be yei^y distributed ^^ ^ ^^^ ,. „f^ ^.^^^^ ^ith whom it had 

« for his soule « li. in d Fabyan, 577. No ^^^ ^^ ^ j^ lUnminated. It was read before 

«ie can believe that Henry,had he not been con- ^^^ ^' -^ ^^ie presence of the owner. Henry 

vinced that the Richard in Stirling casUe was an aeclared that he had never heard doctrines so 

impostor, woiild have acted in this manner. In pernicious, and asked the knight what he thought 

any other supposition he wmdd have been guUty, If ^^^ Qf course he did not dispute the judg- 

gratuitously and deliberately, of hypocrisy and ^^^^ „f ^^ sovereign, but aUeged in bis own 

sacrilege. excuse that he had never read more than two- 

(i) See history of the last reign. pages of the work. Cone. iii. 359^ 

(2) Wals. 383. (6) Rym ix. 46. Cone. 375> 

(3) Wilkins. €6nc. iii. 830. 336. 352> 353. 
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that prelate were soon exhausted. Oldcastle disobeyed his sum- 
mons, and laughed at his excommunication ; but he was compelled 
to surrender to a military force sent by the king, and was con- 

sept. 23. ducted a prisoner to the Tower. On his arraignment before the 
primate, his conduct was as arrogant and insulting, as that of his 
judge was mild and dignified. Not content with signifying his dis- 
sent from the established creed, he poured out a torrent of abuse 
against all those by whom it was upheld. He maintained that the 
church had ceased to teach the doctrine of the gospel from the mo- 
ment that it became infected with the poison of worldly riches ; 
that the clergy were the antichrist; that the pope was the head, the 
bishops and prelates the limbs, and the religious orders the tail of 
the beast ; and that the only true successor of St. Peter was he who 
most faithfully practised the virtues of St. Peter. Then turning to 
the spectators, and extending his arms, he exclaimed : " Beware of 
" the men who sit here as my judges. They wiU seduce both you 
" and themselves, and will lead you to hell/' He was brought to the 
bar on two differint days, and persisting in his opinions, was pro- 
nounced an obstinate heretic (1). The primate^ however, when he 
delivered him to the civil magistrate, procured from the king a 
respite of fifty days ; during which OldcasUe found the means to 

Oct. 10. escape from the Tower, and to assemble the most ardent of his par- 
tisans. Emissaries were immediately despatched into the neigh- 
bouring counties ; an army was secreUy organised ; and numbers of 
fanatics heM themselves in readiness to march to the metropolis, 
though they were kept in ignorance of the real object of thdr 
leaders. The first plan of the conspirators, to surprise the king at 
Ellham, was defeated by his unexpected departure for Westminster; 

Jan. 7. and a second resolution was formed to collect all their adherents in 
(be Adds at St. Giles's, on the day after the Epiphany. Henry, who 
was perfectly apprised of their intentions, having secured the gates 
of the city, to separate the lollards within the walls from those 
without, proceeded a little after midnight with a strong body of 
forces to the place of rendezvous. The roads were covered with in- 
surgents hai)tening fk*om all quarters towards St. Giles's : but the 
first companies that arrived were surrounded and secured ; the fu- 
gitives who escaped spread the alarm, and the parties on their 
march precipitately dispersed (2). 

The number of the insurgents on this occasion has been exag- 
gerated to twenty thousand ; and the object of their leaders was, if 
we may credit royal proclamations and parliamentary records, of 
the most dangerous tendency. The commons in their address state, 
that the lollards had sought ''to destroy the Christian faith, the 

« 

(l) From the acts inRymer, ix. 0l.66> and the Church, i. 379) relics on the aathorityof 
Wilkius iii. 3&3— 357. Dr. Sonthey (Book of Foxe. 

(2) Tit. Liv. 6. Wals. 385> 386. £lm. 31> 32. 
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** king, the spiritual and temporal estates, and all manner of policy 
^' and law : " Henry in his proclamation declares that they meant 
*'to destroy him, his brothers, and several of the spiritual and 
*' temporal lords, to confiscate the possessions of the church, to se- 
" cularise the religious orders, to divide the realm into confederate 
*'*' districts, and to appoint sir John Oldcastle president of the com- 
^'monwealth (1)/' That leader escaped, and though the king of- 
fered the most tempting rewards for his apprehension, eluded for 
several years the pursuit and search of his enemies. Of his accom- 
plices many were secured, and thirty-nine condemned and exe- 
cuted. The failure of the insurrection had the usual effect of adding 
to the severity of the penal laws already in existence. It was enacted 
that all judges and magistrates should be authorised to arrest per- 
sons suspected of lollardism, and deliver them over to the eccle- 
siastical courts ; and that the prisoners on their conviction should 
forfeit their lands, goods, and chattels, as in cases of felony (2). 

The restoration of tranqoillity allowed the king to direct his at- 
tention towards the French throne, which was still occupied by an 
imbecile monarch, and was daily undermined by the rage of con- 
tending faction^. Within the course jof a few months the reins of 
government had successively passed from the hands of John the 
fearless duke of Burgundy f to the dauphin, a young prince, rash, 
headstrong, and caprioioi^ (3) ; to the populace of the capital, ^. „. 
whose ephemeral superiority had been accompanied with the im-« a'V 28 
prisonment or massacre of the lords and ladies attached to the 
court (4) ; and lastly to the duke of Orleans, who persisted in waging 
a successful but impolitic war against the Burgyindians, the ancient 
foes of his family. To the aspiring mind ef Henry these troubles 
opened a most alluring prospect. He determined to revive the 
claim, and tread in the footsteps of his greatgrandfather Ed- 
ward III. ; and, if he consented to a succession of short truces at 
the prayer of diaries, it was only that he might have leisure to raa« 
ture his plans, to provide money for his expenses, and to open the 
war with an army adequate to his object. A little more than a yeac 
had elapsed from bis accession when he unexpectedly demanded the ^. ». 
crown of France, with all its appurtenances, as the heir of Isabella, jjl*|;, 
daughter of Philip lY. The French ministers might have replied^ 
that he was not the legitimate representative of that princess (5) : 
but they deemed the claim an insult to the national independence, 

• 

(1) Rot. Pari. iv. 24. 108- Ryni. ix. 89. 119.. should batter to the ground the walls of Paria. 
129- 170. 193. Otterb. 275. 

/»\ i> . n I • ft* c. » en ^ •• .«. (*) See the letter of ihe king of France i a 

(2) Rot Parley. 24. Slat, of Realm, n. 181. R^i^i^, ix. 51. aad the account o? Monstrelet, i. 
Itt this parhament the king^s brothers,- John and ^^^ j^q 

Humphrey, were made dukes of Bedford and f^^ -phe reader will recollect that our kings 

Gloucester, tlm. 33. claimed the French crown on the plea thai it 

(3) He is said to have sent in derision to Henry could descend by females. Now in that hypo- 
a present of tennis balls. The king promised to thesis it belonged not to Henry, but to the earl 
rrturn the compliment with English balls, wtiich of March. 
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Ae^. andrerusedtoadmUUeYeoasasatyectofdiscufl^n. Henry there- 
fore consented Ibat Gliarlei should coDtinoe to possess his throne, 
but required as the price of his forbearance conditions which would 
have reduced France to a secondary station among the powers of 
Europe : that he should cede to England in fhll sovereignty the 
provinces of Normandy, Maine, and Anjou ; the territories which 
formerly composed the duchy of Aquitaine, and the several towns 
and counties included in the great peace of Bretigny ; that he should 
put Henry in possession of one half of Provence, the inheritance of 
Eleanor and Sanchia, the queens of Henry III. and of his brettier 
Richard, and two of the four daughters of Berenger, once sovereign 
of that country ; that he should faithfully discharge the arrears of 
the ransom of king John, amounting to twdve hundred thousand 
crowns ; and that he should give his daughter Catherine in marriage 
to the king of England with a portion of two milttons of crowns (1). 
To these demands Henry had been persuaded to descend by his 
council, who told him that by such moderation he would throw the 
bkime of refusal on his adversaries, and ^^ deserve through God's 
^^ grace better speed and conclusion.'' The duke of Berri, the organ 
of the French government, relied, that Charles for the sake of 
peace was willing to restore all the territories anciently compre- 
hended within the duchy of Aquitatne, and to give with his daughter 
m% hundred thousand crowns, a greater portion than had ever been 
given on a similar occasion by any of his predecessors. By a prince 
of ordinary ambition such offers would have been cheerfhlly ac- 
cepted. It was evident that they were made, not on account of the 
real superiority of England, but of the temporary embarrassments 
*ot France ; and there was reason to fear that, if they should be re- 
fused, the different factions might unite against the common enemy, 
and by their union defeat till his projects. Great, however, as they 
o«*»- we»e, they did not satisfy the expectations of Henry (2). He re- 
called his ambassadors, summoned a parliament, avowed his Inten- 
tion of vindicating his right by arms, and obtained a supply of two 
Not. i9. tenths and two fifteenths (3). The grant of so large a sum created 
consljierable alarm in the French court, and Henry resolved to 
make a second attempt by negotiation. A few days before the con- 
clusion of the armistice the earl of Dorset, with the bishops of 
Durham and Norwich, and a retinue of six hundred horsemen, 
^^^^ entered Paris, where, by their parade and magnificence, they sur- 
^^- 24 prised and mortified the vanity of the French (4). Their first object 
Mar. i3. ^^g easily attained, to prolong the truce during four months. They 
next proposed a treaty of peace and alliance on a new basis. The 
claim of Normandy, Maine, and Anjou, was entirely abandoned : 

(I) Two crowas Mrere equal to a noble English. (3) Rot. Pari. iv. 35' 

(2t The whole process of the negotiation is to (4) Monstrel. i. 2(46. 
he found in Rymer, ix. 208< See alto Acts of 
Cono.ii. Hi. ISO. 
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iheY coDseoted to accept the princMS with half the gum ori< 
gioaily required; but every other demand roadeliy the late embassy 
was repeated aod enforced.. The duke of Berri gave the same an- Mar. h. 
swer, with this unimportant difference, that he offered eight instead 
of six hundred thousand crowns as the marriage pwtion of Ca- 
therine. The ambassadors immediately returned (1). 

It is probable that the result of the negotiation was not displeas- 
ing to Henry. His counsellors might wish to avert the impending 
calamities of the war : but the young hero longed to encircle his 
brow with the laurels of a conqueror. A council of fifteen spiritual Apr. i6. 
and twenty-eight temporal peers was immediately assembled : the 
king declared his resolution ^'to recover his inheritance'' by 
arms (2) ; and his speech was received with applause and assurance 
of support. The duke of Bedford, one of his brothers, accepted the 
office of regent during the royal absence ; his duUes and powers 
were specified ; the members of the council appointed ; and the 
terms of military service arranged (3). The barons and knights, 
anxious to <^tain renown, or to secure the royal favour, engaged 
to furnish troops according to their abilities ; and while they levied 
men, Henry himself pawned his jewels, solicited loans, and by great 
exertions amassed the sum of five hundred thousand nobles (4). 

The French ministers bad made no preparations to meet the storm 
with which they were threatened. Occupied in maintaining the as- 
cendency over their domestic rivals, they had flattered themselves 
that the king of l£iigland would accept the terms which had been 
offered him ; and with this fallacious expectation they even now 
sent the archbishop of Bourges, and the earl of Yenddme, to repeat Jane. 
the proposals which had lately been made by the dulse of Berri. The 
ambassadors were introduced to the king at Winchester ; the next 
day Henry Chicbely, who had lately succeeded to the archbishopric 
of Canterbury, informed them that his sovereign would accept no- 
thing short of the restoration of all the territories which had ever 
been possessed by his predecessors ; and Henry, following the pri- 
mate, added, that the crown of France was his right, and that he 
would wrest it from its unjust possessor in defiance of all his ene^ 



t) Bym.ix.S05. 3t2'-*215. oeived "the timial mgaid»" or douceur of 100 

.2) Rym. ix. 222. Acts of Coan. ii. 155. marks for every 30 men-at-arms. 4* A dake was 

(%) T!ke following were tlie terms, and the to have 50 horses; an eaxl, 24; a baron or ban- 



manner of raising the army. 1 . Contracts wctc neret, 1$ ; a knight, ; an escniire, 4 ; an art^her, 1 . 

made hy die keeper of the privy seal with dif- The horses were to be furnished by the contract- 

ferent lords and gentlemen, who boood them- or, the eqaipment by the king. 5. All prisoners 

selves to serve with a certain nmnber of men for were to belong to the captors : but if they were 

a year, from tibe day on wfaic^i they were first kings, the sons of kings, or officers high in com* 

mustered. 2. I^ pay of a duke was to be 13r. mand bearing commissions from lungs, they 

4^. per day ; an earl. Ox. %d. ; a baron or ban- were to belong to the crown, on the payment of 

neret. As, ; a knight, 2i. ; an esqnire, %s, aa ar- a reasonable recompense to the captors. 0* The 

cker, 6</- 3. The pay, or security for its amount, booty tikken was to be divided into three parts. 

was to be delivered by the treasurer a quarter of Two remained to the men : the third was again 

a year in advance: and if the money were not divided into three parts, of which the leader 

actoaHy paid at the beginning of the fourth took two, and left the third to the king. See the 

qnarter, the engagement was to be at an end. As several rontfacto in Rymer, ix. 328. 237—239' 
an a4ditional remujieration, each contractor re- (4) Ibid. 241. 271. 384—7. 
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mies. These words aroused the spirit of the archbishop of Bourges, 
\vho, having previously obtained permission, replied^ thatif the 
king attributed to fear the offers which had been made, he deceived 
himself. The throne of France was the most excellent in Europe. 
It would require more than the power of England to shake it. Let 
Henry, if he chose, make the attempt : he would either be driveD 
back to the sea, or would pay the forfeit of his presumption with 
his liberty, perhaps with his life. As for himself, the archl>ishop 
added, that he had nothing more to do in England. He requested 
passports : but trusted that the king would give the answer in writ- 
ing, and spare him the pain of delivering so insulting a message by 

juiyi. word of mouth. Henry did not resent the freedom of the prelate, 
but dismissed him and his colleague with valuable presents (1). 

Every preparation was now complete : the army had assembled 
at Southampton ; and the king superintended the embarkation. At 
that very moment, while his mind was occupied with visions of 
conquest and glory, he was suddenly alarmed with the intelligence 

July 21. that a conspiracy against his life had been formed in the bosom of 
his own family and household. The ringleader was his cousin Ri- 
chard, a brother to the duke of York, and lately created ear! of 
Cambridge. The principal accomplices were sir Thomas Grey of 
Heton, a Northumbrian knight, and the lord Scrope of Masham, 
who had been honoured with the highest employments in the 
state, and was, both in bed and at board, at the council tabte and in 
the chase, the king's individual companion. What motives could 
induce them to form the design, or whence they derived their hopes 
of success, it is impossible to discover; the historian must content 

Aug. 2. hirasdlf with describing the facts as they appear upon record. By 
an inquest of twelve jurovs of the county it was found, but on what 
testimony is not mentioned, that the earl of Cambridge had con- 
spired, with sir Thomas Grey to collect a body of armed men, to 
conduct the earl of March to the frontiers of Wales, and to proclaim 
him the rightful heir to the crown in case Richard II. were really 
dead (2) ; and had also by their emissaries solicited Thomas of 
Trumpyngton, who still personated Richard, Henry Percy, who had 
not yet returned from Scotland, and several Scottish lords, to invade 
the king's dominions at an appointed time *, and that the lord Scrope 
had received from them the knowledge of their treasonable inten- 
tions, had concealed that knowledge from the king and council, 
and had given to the conspirators his aid and abettance. On this 
indictment the prisoners were arraigned, and severally pleaded 
guilty : but the lord Scrope added, that his intention was innocent, 

(l) See Monstrelet ( i. 22 ), who praises the (2) It should be observed that the earl of 

spirit, und Elmham ( p. 30) and Walsingham Cambridge had married Anne, sister to the earl 

(p. 389), who reprove the insolence of the French of March, who, on the death of her brother with- 

prelate; The king's answer is in Thresor des out issue, would have had the real right to the 

Cbartres, 79. ' crown. 
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as his only object in learning, was to defeat the plans of the con- 
spirators. The usual judgment of treason was passed against Grey : 
but the king commuted the most disgraceful parts of the sentence. 
Instead of being drawn, he was permitted to walk to the place of 
execution, and suffered decapitation instead of being hanged. Gam« 
bridge and Scrope claimed the privilege of being tried by their-Ang. s 
peers. The duke of Clarence presided in the place of the king : all 
the lords in the army were summoned ; and the duke of York, that 
he might not sit in judgment on his brother, appointed th^ earl of 
Dorset his proxy. By this court bothwere condemned (1), and after 
a fruitless appeal by the earl of Cambridge to the mercy of his royal 
relative, were executed. Though the earl of March sate amdbg the 
judges af the trial, he soon afterwards received from Henry a ge- 
neral pardon for all treasons and offences : whence it has been in- 
ferred by some writers tjiat he was privy to the conspiracy, and had 
secured the royal favour by betraying his accomplices. But the in- 
ference is not warranted by the* practice of the age. Such pardons 
were frequently solicited by the most innocent, as a measure of pre- 
caution to defeat the malice, and prevent the accusations of their 
enemies (2). 

Henry's impatience had hastened the trial and execution of the 
conspirators. As soon as the wind would permit, he left Sou- Aug. u. 
thampton ; and after a rapid voyage entered the mouth of the Seine 
with a fleet of fifteen hundred sail, carrying six thousand men-at- Aug. is. 
arms and twenty-four thousand ar^^hers.^ Three days were con- 
sumed in landing the men, stores, and provisions ; and immediately 
Harfleur, a strong fortress on the right bank of the river, was in- Aag. is. 
vested by land and blockaded by water. The knights in garrison, 
confident in their valour and numbers, repeatedly assailed the 
inlrenchraents of the besiegers : but successive defeats taught them 
to confine themselves within the walls ^ their defences were in a 
short time shattered or demolished by the artillery and the miners^ sept.s2. 
and in the fifth week they submitted to an unconditional surrender. 
Henry sealed himself on his throne under a magnificent tent, which 
was raised for the purpose on the summit of the hill, opposite to 
the town. On his right hand stood sir Robert Umfravile, bearing on 
the point of a lance the king's helmet surmounted with a crown : on 
each side were ranged the chief of the English nobility ^ and in this 
stale the king received Gaucourle the governor and thirty-four 
burgesses, who on their knees presented to him the keys of the 
town, and threw themselves on his mercy. He ordered his banner 
and that of St. George to be fixed over the principal gale, and pro- 
nounced his pleasure that the men-at-arms should depart in their 

^U Rot. Pari. iv. 64—67. charges the earl of March with having assented 

(a) Rym. ix. 303. It is indeed true that the to the plan : but the charge was disbelieved, or 
rarl of Cambridge iu his written confession parsed over in silence. Rot. Pari. iv. 66. 
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doublets, after laMt^ an oath to yield themselves prisoners within 
a fixed time to the governor of Galais \ that the inhabitants, men, 
women, and children, should quit their l)omes for ever, carrying 
with them a portion of their clothes, and five pennies each to pro- 
cure subsistence; and that the riches of the town, with the arms 
and horses of the garrison, should be faithfully distributed among 
the conquerors, according to their terms of service. Harfleur in his 
estimation had already become a second Calais : but its reduction 
Iwfi been, purchased with the sacrifice of many officers and men, 
who perished not only from the casualties of the siege, but from 
Ihe ravages of a dysentery caused by the dampness of the place, the 
immaturity of the fruits, and the exhalations from the putrid re- 
mains of animals slaughtered for the use of the camp. When the 
sick and wounded had been sent to England, and a competent gar^ 
rison had been selected for (he defence of the place, the army was 
reduced to one half of its former number ; a force evidently too 
inconsiderable to attempt any expedition of importance (1>. But the 
king's honour was now at stake. He first sent a personal challenge 
to the dauphin, and, receiving no answer, took the bold and chi- 
valrous resolution of marching to Calais through the hostOe pro- 
Tinces of Normandy, Picardy, and Artois. It was in vain that the 
uselessness of so hazardous an expedition was represented by the 
majority of the council ; the objections of prudence were opposed 
by the fear of incurring the imputation of cowardice ; and every . 
voice was silent, as soon as the king had declared that he would 
never shun the men who had unjustly seized his inheritance. 

Oct. s. The army^ consisting of nine hundred lances, and five thousand 
archers, proceeded in three grand divisions, attended by two detach- 
ments, which alternately served as wings in the field, and as van 
and rear guards on the march (2). At every step they were closely 
watched hj strong bodies of the enemy, who, while they avoided an 
engagemenl, cut off* the stragglers, and laid waste the country. The 
progress of the English was slow. Often they were compelled to 
pass the day without food \ and it was with difficulty that they could 
extort a scanty subsistence from the fears of the inhabitants in the 

Oct. 11; villages where they rested during the night. As they crossed the 
river Bresle, they were attacked by the garrison of Eu with loud 
shouts and amazing impetuosity (3) ; but they received the assailants 
with coolness, and after a sharp contest drove them back to the 
fortress. Henry had intended, likahis grandfather Edward III., to 
pass the Somme at Blahchetacque ; but his scouts informed him that 

(1) Tit. Liv. 9—11. Wals. 390, 391. Elm. present, makes the English quit Harfleur on 
40^49- Monstrel. i. 223, 224. 226« Hardyng, Taesflay the first, but his o-vn narrative shows 
389. that it was Tuesday the eighth, of the month. 

(2) Livius observes on this arrangement, that (3) Clamore etimpelu maximo— cantu terrifico 
it was the custom 6f the English, p. 12- Elmham et impeta maximo, ut moris est Gallis. Tift, 
also says, at moris est, p. 51. Hardyng, who was Liv. 13. 
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the ford was intersected with padisades, behind which had been 
posted strong bodies of archers and men-al-arms. Aware of his 
danger, he passed the night at Arramesv and avoiding Abbeville, 
where d'Albret, the constable of France, had established his head- 
quarters, proceeded to BaiUeul. But d'Albret did not lose sight of oct. is, 
his enemy. From the right bank he watched the motions of the 
English, who, as they advanced along the opposite bank, had the 
mortification to find every ford broken up, and guarded by divi- 
sions of the hostile army. From the neighbourhood of Corbie the 
king, taking advantage of the winding of the river, cut across the 
country to Boves, and on his march thence to Nefles, halting his oet. 
men in a valley, ordered the archers to provide ttiemsdves with ^^'~'*' 
stakes six feet k>ng, and to sharpen them at each extremity. The 
constable had been obliged to pursue a jiiore i&irouitous route by 
Peronne, whence he had sent forward orders to guard every ford 
higher up the river. But these orders had not been received, or had 
been neglected by the militia of St. Quintin's : and at Nefles Henry 
received advice, that the passage was still open at Yoyenne and 
Belhencourt. Four bannerets wHh their pennons crossed imme- oet. 19. 
diately : the rest of the army with the baggage followed under their 
protection i and in twelve hottis the English had taken a safe posi- 
tion on the right bank. Heory marched fcNrward to Monchy Iftoct. m. 
Gauche : the constable fell back to Bapaume, and thence to St. P61. 
Whilst (hat commander yet guarded the passages of the Somme,* 
a military council had been held at Rouen in the presence of 
Charles, and a resolution was taken to give battle to the English 
by a majority of thirty-five voices to five. The twenty-fiflh of the 
month was fixed for the day, and a proclamation wa^ issued, caUtng 
on all true knights and loyal Frenchmen to join the constabla 
by that time, wheresoever he might be. Henry was still at Monchy 
when three heralds were introduoed te him by the duke pf York. 
They delivered their message on their knees, announciag that 
their countrymen were ready to meet him in the field on the 
Friday foUp^g. The king. answered with apparent indifference, 
that the will of God would be done. They inquired by what road 
he intended to march. ^' By that which leads straight to Calais," 
vras his reply : '* and if my enemies attempt to intercept me, it 
'^ will be at th^ir peril. I shall not seek them : but I will not 
^' move a step quicker or slower to avoid them. I could, how- 
^^ ever, have wished that they had adopted other cotinsels, instead 
«^ of determlnijig to shed the blood of Christians." It is probable 
that the laftf words alluded to the private challenge which the 
king had seiU from Harfleur, and which, if we may believe his 
solemn decl^ation^ had been made for the sole purpose of sparing 
the blood of men who had no personal interest in their quarrel. 
The heralds, who had delivered their message under considerable 
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apprehensions, received a present of one hundred crowns, and 
returned impressed with a deep veneration for the character of 
the King (1). 

The English continued their march leisurely and in ){ood order. 
Leaving Peronne on their left, they passed through Encre and 
Lucheu to Blangy, where the deep and rapid stream of the Ter- 
nois intersected the road : but a detachment arrived in time to 
secure the bridge, which the French were preparing to demo- 
Oct. 24. lish; and the whole army crossed without molestation. In a short 
time the duke of York discovered several large masses of the 
enemy marching in the direction of Azincourt ; and Henry, having 
reconnoitred them from an eminence, gave orders to form in line 
of battle. The men remained in their ranks till it was dark : but 
as j^o enemy approached, they broke up in the evening, and 
advanced in silence by a white road which lay before them. For- 
tunately it led to Maisoncelies, a large village, where they found 
better food, and more comfortable acconunodation than they had 
known for some weeks (2). 

It was with difficulty that the constable had checked the im- 
petuosity of his followers, wbo are said to have amounted, at 
the lowest calculation, to one hundred thousand men. But he 
knew, that in the fatal battles of Greci and Poitiers, the French 
had been the assailants, and he determined on i\^e present occa- 
sion to leave that dangerous honour to the English. To him delay 
could bring only new accessions of force : to them it was pregnant 
with famine and inevitable destruction. On this account he had 
selected a strong position in the fields in front of the village of 
Azincourt, through which it was necessary for the king of Eng- 
land to cut his way, unless he would consent to yield himself 
prisoner. His marshals had allotted their stations to the different 
divisions of the army ] and each lord had planted his banner on 
the spot which he intended to occupy during the battle. The night 
was cold, dark, and rainy ; but numerous fires illumined the hori- 
zon *, and bursts of laughter and merriment were repeatedly heard 
from the French lines. The men collected round their banners, 
spent their time in revelling and debate, discussed the probable 
events of 'the next day, and fixed the ransom of the English king 
and his barons. No one suspected the possibility of defeat; and 
yet they could not be ignorant that they lay in the vicinity of 
the field of Creci (3). 

To the English it was a night of hope and fear, of suspense 
and anxiety. They had been wasted with disease, broken with 
fatigue, and weakened by the many privations which «iust attend 
the march of an army through a hostile country, and in the pre- 

(1) Monstrel. i. 226- Liv. 14. Elm. 55. Har- (2) Elm. 56. Monstrel. i. 227, and Hardyng. 
dyng, 391. 394. 

(3) Monstrel. i. 227. 
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sence of a superior force. But they were supported by the spirit 
and confidence of their gaJIant leader, and by the proud recol- 
lection of the victories won in similar circumstances by their 
fathers.' As men, however, who had staked their lives on the issue 
of the approaching battle, they spent the intervening moments in 
making their wills, and in attending tp the exercises of religion. 
The king himself took little repose. He visited the different quar- 
ters of the army, sent, as soon as the moon arose, officers to 
examine the ground, arranged the operations of the next day, 
ordered bands of music to play in succession during the night, 
and before sunrise summoned the men to attend at matins and 
mass. From prayer he led them into the field, and arrayed them oct. 25. 
aner his usual manner in three divisions and two wings ; but so 
near to each other, that they seemed to form but one body. The 
archers^, on whom he rested his principal hope, were placed. in 
advance of the men-at-arms. Their well-earned reputation in for- 
mer battles, and their savage appearance on the present day, struck 
terror into their enemies. Many had stripped themselves naked : 
the others had bared their arms and breasts, that they might 
exercise their limbs with more ease and execution. Besides his 
bow and arrows, his battle-axe or sword, each bore the stake 
already mentioned on his shoulder, which he was instructed to 
fix obliquely before him in the ground, and thus oppose a rampart 
of pikes to .the charge of the French cavalry. The king himself 
appeared on a grey palfrey, followed by a farain of led horses 
ornamented with the most gorgeous trappings. His helmet was 
of polished steel, surmounted with a crown sparkling with jewels ; 
and on his surcoat were emblazoned in gold the arms of Eng- 
land and France (1). As he rode from banner to banner, cheering 
and. exhorting the men, he chanced to hear an officer express 
a wish to his comrade that some of the good knights, who were 
sitting idle in England, might by a miracle be transported to 
the field of battle. " No," exclaimed Henry, " I would not have 
^* a single man more. If God give us the victory, it will be plain 
'^ that we owe it to his goodness. If he do not, the fewer we are, 
^^ the less will be the loss to our country. But fight with your 
^'- usual courage, and God and the justice of our cause will protect 
'^ us. Before night the pride of our enemies shall be humbled in 
^^ the dust; and the greater part of that multitude shall be stretched 
" on the field, or captives in our power (2)." 

The French were drawn up in the same order, but with this 
fearful disparity in point of number, that while the English files 
were but four, theirs were thirty men deep (3). The constable 

(1) Tres floras aurei et tres leopardi aarei. French lines were placed a number of military 

Elmo. 61* engines or cannons, to cast stones into the midst 

r2) Liv. 16 Elmh. 60, 61- of the English (Lir. 19- Ehn. 63). According to 

(3) Livius and Etmhara observe tdat in the Livius the French were to the English as some- 
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himseir conmtoded the first divtoion, the dukes of Bar and Alengon 
the second, the earls of Marie and F^lconberg the third. The 
distance b^een the two armies scarcely eioeeded a quarter of 
a mile : but the- ground was wet and spongy; and D'Albret, faithful 
to his plan^ ordered his men to sit down near their banners, 
and await in patience the advance of the enemy. Ttieir inactfyity 
disconcerted the Icing, who expected to be attacked. He improved 
the opportunity, however, to order a plentflhl refreshment to be 
distributed through the ranks, while two detachments stole away 
unpercei^ed by the French ; of which one was instructed to lie 
in ambush in a meadow at Tramecourt, on their left flank, and 
the other to alarm them during the battle by setting fire to the 
houses in their rear. Just as the king had made every prepa- 
ration for the attack, he was surprised by the approach of tliree 
French knights, who demanded permission to speak with hira. 
One of them was the baron de Helly, who had been a prisoner 
in Engkind, and Was said to have broken his parole. He took the 
opportunity to deny the charge, and offered to meet in single 
combat between the two armies any man who should dare to 
repeat it. The king, who saw his object, instantty replied : ^^ This 
^* is not a time for Single combats. Go, fell your countrymen 
^^ to prepare for battle before night, and doubt not that for the 
*' violation ef your word, yoa will a second lime forfeit your 
*^ liberty, if not your life." " Sir," returned Helly, *' I shall re- 
^^ ceive no orders from yon. Charles is our soTereign. Him we 
'' obey : and for him we shaH fight you, whenever we think 
^^ proper." '^ Away then," resumed the king, ^^ and take care that 
^'"we are not before you (1).'' Immediately stepping forward, he 
exclaimed, ^^ Banners, advance." At the same moment sir Thomas 
Erpingham threw his warder into the air; and the men, falling 
on their knees; bit the ground (2), arose, shouted, and ran towards 
the enemy. At the distance of twenty paces they halted to recover 
breath, and then repeated the shout. It was echoed back by the 
detachment in the meadow, which issuing from its concealment, 
instantly assailed the left flank of the French. At the same mo- 
ment the archers, having planted their stakes, ran before them, 

thing more thaa seyen to one. Monstnlet (i. 223) Untel oure kyng he come In bye. 

nukes them as six to one. I sospedt that iirlHm- And wyd t • Syre, add sou withoate tfA 

ham, where he mentions the filesVwe should read ' ^"'^ »"« »°"'"« •^^^ "'^ «»"'• "'^•y- „. _. 

XXX instead of xXj as we do in Livins. A contem- 

porary writer estimates the enemy at 100,000. (tf) A slngalift in ore capti teriw particula. 

ApudRaynald. v. 473. So also docs Hardyng, Jit.Lir. 18» 19. BUnh. 65. This singolar custom 

who was present. Hard. 30S. JoxU oem^tacio- j^d been introdnced by the peasants of Flandera 

nem Haraldomm. Id. S9l. Fabyan reduces before the great victory, which they gain^ over 

them to « 40,000 fiffhtyngo men," 579. Gagnin the French cavalry at Courtray in 1303. Apriert 

mentions 10,000 cavalry besides footmen in the gtood in front of the army, holding the conae- 

French army. Ibid. 1. crated host in his hand ; and each man, kneeling 

(n Livius. p. 17. Elmham mentions the ar- down, took a particle of earth in bis month, as a 

nval of the knights, but not their ob|eat, p. 63. gign of his desire, and 9^ acknowledgment of bis 

But the eontemporay baUad says that they sum- unworthincss, to receive the sacrament. Spon* 

moned him to surrender. dan. ii. 339. 

" The lord Haly an trewe knyzt 
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discbarged tbelr arrows, and retired behind their rampart. The 
constable had appointed a select battalion of eight hundred men- 
at-arms to break this formidable body. Of the whole number 
not more than seven score ever came into action. These were 
quicldy despatched ; the others., unable to face the Incessant shower 
of arrows, turned their visors aside, and lost the government of 
their horses, which, frantic with pain, plunged in different direc- 
tions into the close ranks of the first division. It was a moment 
of irremediable confusion. Nor did the archers lose the oppor^ 
tunity. Slinging their bows behind them, and with their swords 
or battle-axes in their hands, they burst into the inass of the 
enemy, killed the constable and principal commanders, and in 
a short time totally dispersed the whole body (1). 

Henry, who had followed with the men-at-arms, ordered the 
archers to form again, and immediately charged the second divi- 
sion. The Frenchmen, though the fate of their fellows had checked 
their presumption, met the shock with courage, and maintained 
for two hours a most bloody and doubtful contest. The king's 
life was repeatedly in imminent danger. Seeing his brother, the 
duke of Clarence, wounded and lying on the ground, he bestily 
strode .across his body, and bravely repelled the efforts of the 
assailants, till the prince was safely removed by his own ser- 
vants. Soon afterwards he was charged by a band of eighteen 
French knights, who had bound themselves to each other to kill 
him or take him prisoner. .One of them with a stroke of W(B 
mace brought the king on his knees : but he was instantly rescued 
by bis guards, and his opponents were all slain. At length the 
duke of AlenQon, the Fi'ench commander, fought his way to the 
royal standard. With one stroke he beat the duke of York to 
the ground; with a second he cleaved the crown on the king's 
helmet. Every arm was instantly uplifted against him. The duke, 
aware of his danger, exclaimed, '^ I yield : I am Alen^on." Henry 
held out his hand : but his gallant enemy had already fallen. 
The death of the duke was followed by the flight of .the sur- 
vivors (2). 

There still remained the third and most numerous division of the 
enemy. Though dismayed, it was yet unbroken ; and the EngUsh 
were preparing for the charge, when the alarming intelligence 
arrived that a powerful force approached the rear of the army. In 
this emergency the king hastily gave orders that all the prisoners 
should be put to death ; orders which in most instances were un- 
fortunately executed before the mistake could be discovered. The 
force, which had been so greatly magnified, consisted only of six 
hundred peasants under Robinet de Bournonville, and Ysambert 

(1) Monstrd. i. 229. Wftb. 392. Tit. Lit. 19. (2) Tit Lir. 20. EluOi. 67. Monstrel. i. 231. 
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d'Azipcourt ; who had profited of the moment to enter Maisoncelles, 
' plunder the baggage, and drive away the horses of the army. That 
this enterprise should prove so disastrous to their countrymen, they 
could not have foreseen : but they were afterwards called to ac- 
count, and severely punished by their immediate lord, the duke of 
Burgundy (1). 

During this interval, the ranks of the third division began to 
waver ; and their irresolution was augmented by the flames kindled 
an their rear by the English detachment. Of the whole number no 
more than si\ hundred could be persuaded to follow their leaders, 
the earls of Falcomberg and Marie, who boldly rushed on the con- 
querors, and found, what they probably sought, captivity or an 
honourable death. The English were in no condition to pursue the 
fugitives. As soon as resistance ceased, the king with his barons 
traversed the field, while the heralds examined the arms and num- 
bered the bodies of the slain. He then called to him Montjoy the 
French king-at*arms, and asked him tp whom the victory belonged. 
^^ To you, sir,'' replied Montjoy. ^^ And what,'' continued the 
king, .'^ is that castle, which 1 see at a distance ?" — ^^ It is caHed the 
'^ castle of Azincourt/' was the answer. ^' Then,'' resumed Henry, 
^' let this batUe be known by the name of the battle of Azincourt (2). 

The blood shed on this day was drawn fVom the noblest families 
in France. Among the slain were numbered eight thousand knights 
and esquires, more than a hundred bannerets, seven counts, the 
three dukes of Brabant, Bar, and Alen^on, and the consiaUe and 
admiral of France (3). The most distinguished of the prisoners 
were the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, and the counts of £a, 
Yenddme, and Richemont. The loss of the conquerors amounted 
to sixteen hundred men, with the earl of Suffolk, and the duke of 
Oct 26. York. They left Maisoncelles the next morning and resumed their 
march towards Calais. As they crossed the field of battle, they killed 
such of the wounded as still retained any appearance of life ; and 
the moment they were gone, the hope of plunder conducted to the 
spot thousands of both sexes from the neighbouring villages. The 
foreign soldiers had carried off every article of value : tliese native 
plunderers stripped the slain of their clothes, and left more than ten 
thousand dead bodies naked on the ground (4). The count of Gha- 
rolois, son of the duke of Burgundy, ordered the dead to be interred 

(1) Monstrel. i. 329* (3) Hurdynr BWulMrs five cooats, aiaoty iiaii- 

(2) The king, impressed with the conriction nerets, fifteen handred knights* and a rery great 
that he owed his exlcaotdinary saocess to the moltitnde of ii^rior additn, 391. BfoMCrdet 
protection of Heaven, sent for the clergy, and or* gives the names of seven counts, and more * hv^ 
dered a service of thanksgiving to be komediatdy 300 grants sei gneuis. 380. 1. 

performed in the presence of the whole army. In (4) Et demeorereBt sor le chaap Urns desBvef, 

allnsion to their escape from the enemy, they comme ib issirent du ventre leur iner«. Id. i. 

chanted the psahn cxiv. ff^hen Urmtl came out if 231. Among the slain was the baron de HaBy. 

E^pl : and at the verse, JVbr unto us, O Lord, not Id. 230. Liv. 21. Of the ten thoosand all bat 

'unto us» but to tkf name give the glorjr, every man sixteen hundred are said to have been of gentle 

knelt on the ground. The ceremony was con- birth. Monst. 231. 
eluded with the Te Deum, Hall, f. $0. 
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at his own expense. Those, ^hieh it was possible to recognise, 
were buried in the nearest churches, or conveyed to the tombs of 
their ancestors. The rest, to the number of five thousand eight 
hundred, were deposited in three long and deep pits dug in the 
field of battle. This yast cemetery was surrounded with a strong 
inclosure of thorns and trees, which pointed out to succeeding ge- 
nerations the spot where the resolution of a few Englishmen 
triumphed oyer the impetuous but ill-directed valour of their nu- 
merous enemies (1). 

At Calais Hepry assembled a council, in which it was determined oct. 39. 
to return to England. The army, indeed, wasted with disease, fa- 
tigue, end the casualties of war, was not in a condition to resume 
offensive operations : but ttie argument, which chiefly weighed with 
the king, will probably surprise the reader. It was maintained that 
the last expedition had sufficiently demonstrated his right to the 
crown of France ; that God, by granting him the victory at Azin- 
court, had given the divine sanction to his claim ; and that the 
sanae providence would hereafter furnish him with the opportunity 
of again seeking and ultimately recovering his inheritance. The 
fallacy of such reasoning could escape no one who recollected the 
events which followed the victories of Creci and Poitiers : but Henry 
was satisfied with a decision which allowed him to depart from 
France, and to receive in person the congratulations of bis subjects. 
He sailed to Dover : the crowd plunged into the waves to meet him -, 
9Bd the conqueror was carried in their arms from his vessel to the 
beach (2). The road to London exhibited one triumphal procession. 
The lords, commons, and clergy, the mayor, aldermen, and citisens, 
conducted him into the capital ; tapestry, representing the deeds of 
his ancestors, lined the walls of the houses ^ pageants were erected 
10 the streets ; sweet wines ran in the conduits ^ bands of children 
tastefiiUy arrayed sang his praise ; and the whole population seemed 
intoxicated with joy (3). The parliament partook of the general 
enthusiasm. It ordered the tenth and fifteenth voted the last year to 
be levied immediately, added aiM>ther tenth and fifteenth to be 
levied within twelve months, granted ttie king tonnage and pound- 
age for the safeguard of the sea, and settled on him for life the sub- 
sidy on wool, wool*fells, and leather (4). 

In tJbe spring Henry's vanity was flattered by a visit from several a. d, 
distinguished personages. Among those who sought to extinguish 
the schism, occasioned by the two pretenders to the papacy, no one 
had laboured more earnestly than Sigismund king of the Romans, 
and emperor elect ] and, as the co-operation of tlie kings of England 

(1^ Monstrel. i. 330> 231. 232. Tit. Liv. 21. would rather fight the battle of Azincourt over 

(3) Tit. Liv. 22. The French captives of dis- again than encounter snch another passage. 

tinction were* in the king's ship. They had never Ibid. 

been at sea ; and as it blew a storm, Henry was (3) Liv. ibid. Elmh. 71* 72. * 

much diverted to hear them assert, tlutt they (4) Rot. Pari. iv. 63, 64. 
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and France was deemed necessary for the success of his endeayours 
he cheerfully undertook to visit, and, if it were possfi>le, to recon- 

Mtt. 1. cUe the two monarchs. In France he was received with honodr, 
held several conferences with Charles and his ministers, and with 
their uppnftMition proceeded on his journey. Henry endeavoured, 
by the most magnificent preparations, to convince his guest of his 

Apr. f . opulence and resources. By royal proclamation all the knights and 
esquires in the kingdom were summoned to the capital to attend on 
their sovereign ; a fleet of three hundred sail assend[>led at Calais for 
the conveyance of Sigismund and his retinue, amounting to a thou- 
sand horsemen ; and officers were appointed to escort him from 
Dover to London, and to defray his expenses on the road (1). But 
before his arrival a story was told, which created some perj^exity 
in the king's mind. It had chanced that curiosity led the emperor 
to witness the proceedings in the parliament of Paris : through 
courtesy he was invited to occupy the throne ; and as, during the 
pleadings, one of (he parties was in danger of being nonsuited, be- 
cause he was only an esquire, Sigismund drew his sword, anid 
dubbed him a knight. It was probably a harmless action, proceed- 
ing from the mere impulse of the moment : but by the spectators it 
was reproved, and in England was represented as an undue assump- 
tion of power in virtue of the imperial dignity (t). Henry deter- 
mined to preserve the rights and independence of his crown -, and, 
as soon as the emperor's ship cast anchor in the harbour,' the duke 
of Gloucester and several noblemen rode into the water with their 
swords drawn, and inquired whether the imperial stranger meant to 
exercise or claim any authority or jurisdiction in England. He 
replied in the negative, and was immediately received with all the 
honours due to the first sovereign in Europe (3). 

Sigismund had been accompanied or followed to England by 
ambassadors from France ; and his mediation between the two 
crowns was seconded by the presence and exhortations of William 
of Bavaria, duke of Holland, and count of Hainault. Before them 
Henry explained his right to the kingdom of France ; and alluding 
to his late victory, claimed the praise of moderation, when he 
ofl^ered to resign that right, on condition that the treaty of BreUgny 
should be faithfully executed in all its provisions. It its hardly cre- 
dible that the French ministers could have advised their sovereign 
to accept of a proposal which must have deprived him of one half of 
his dominions ; though the emperor, when he afterwards entered 
into an alliance with Henry, accused Charles of having given to it a 
full but treacherous assent (4). Nothing in reality was more foreign 
l^om the present poUcy of the French court than humiliating con- 

(l)1l7ni.ix.339. 340- (S) Tit. Ut. 21, 32. Elm. T3. 77. Acts of 
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cesisfoo. To the dauphin, who was lately dead, bad succeeded in 
the admini^ta'ation of aiSairs the count of Armagnac, a nobleman of 
distinguished talents and approved intrepidity. Anxious to signalise 
his entry into ofQce with the recovery of Harfleur, he obstinately re- 
jected every proposal for a truce, drew lines round (he town, and 
with a fleet of French ships, and Genoese carracks, blockaded the 
harbour. The earl of Dorset, who commanded #i Harfleur, earnestly 
solicited a supply of troops and provisions ; and Henry himself 
would have sailed to the relief of his first conquest had he not been 
restrained by the remonstrances of Sigismund, who deemed it an 
enterprise of less consequence than to require the presence of the 
sovm*eign. The duke of Bedford accepted the command, and after a 
rough and dilatory passage reached the moujih of the Seine. At Aug. u. 
sunset the captains of the fleet were summoned on board the admi- 
ral's vessel^ the lights, which he displayed during the night, kepi 
thei ships tc^ether : and in the morning they bore down 6n the 
enemy. It was found that the loftiest of the English vessels did not ^^i ^• 
reach to the upper decks of the Genoese by more than a spear's 
length : but the deficiency was supplied by the jnative courage of 
the combatants, who climbed up the sides, boarded the enemy, and 
made themselves masters of the carracks. Most of the French ships 
had previously struck : a few escaped up the river -, and Harfleur 
was relieved (1). 

France still continued to present the same lamentable scene of 
confusion. The two parties ardently sought the extinction of each 
other; and, as long as the Armagnacs maintained their ascendency 
in the councils of Charles, the duke of Burgundy was urged by the 
motive of self-preservation to seek a counterpoise in the friendship . 
of Henry. During the last campaign he had forbidden his vassals 
to serve in the French army according to the summons from their 
sovereign, and had aUowed his county of Flanders to be declared 
neutral, for the advantage of the commercial intercourse between 
the natives and England : but he had cautiously abstained from en- 
tering into engagements with Henry, or lending assistance to the 
invading army. In the present year a continual correspondence 
was maintained between the two courts. The ostensible object was 
the regulation of trade ; the real cause , the desire of each prince to 
derive advantage from the personal quarrel of the other. In the 
Ibegitiniog of September the king of England, the emperor, who sept. 4. 
had concluded an alliance with his host, and had been enrolled a 
knight of the garter, and the count of Hainault, repaired to Calais, 
where they were met according to appointment by the Burgun- 
dian (2). This congress surprised and alarmed the French minis- oct. s. 
ters-, nor could their envoys, who attended under pretence of soli- 

(l) Liv. 24—26. Elm. 77—83. Otlerb. 278. (2) Rym. ix. 37I-'3«2. 
|4onstxel i.39. 
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citing a trace, discover the secret designg of the four powers. Men 
would not believe that they hsd assembled, as it was given oot, for 
the sole purpose of deliberating on the state of the church, and the 
means of tetlnguishing the schism ; and it was whispered that the 
duke, through enmity to the Armagnacs , had solicited the protec- 
tion of Henry, had formally adkndwiedged his claim to the French 
crowU) and had doottiomage to him for Burgundy and Alost. The 
French caMnet gave full credit to the report , and %o mark their 
aHiorrence of his conduct, ordered the Burguodian prelates and 
envoys at Constance to be excluded from the meetings of the French 
nation : but there is reason to think that the duke was calumniated, 
and that, if such proposals were made to him at Calais, he rejectod 
them as incompatible with his interests, or bis honour (1). 

From the congress Henry returned to England to ~6btain suppyes 
from his partiameht, and to make preparation for a sec&ond expe- 
dition. Sigismund proceeded through Dordrecht to GoostaDce, 
to support by his presence the prelates who sought, by the depoM- 
sition of the contending pontiffs, to restore the peaice of the church. 
The duke of Burgundy retired to put in execution the plans 
which he had formed for his own aggraniMzement, but which he 
had carefully concealed from Henry. At Yalenciennes he met 
the second son of the king of France, who, on the death of his 
elder brother, had assumed the title of dauphin. The two princes 
Instantly swore eternal friendship to each other : the dauphin engaged 
to unite with the duke in removing the Armagnacs from the admi* 
nistration ; the duke to assist the dauphin in his oiq[K)sition to the 
A. ». claim of the king of England. But this union was speedUy dissolved 
m!1^.^26. ^y ^^ unexpected death of his young ally : and the moment that 
event was known, his unprincipled mother, Isabel of Bavaria, was 
arrested by order of her husband, stripped of her treasures^ »id sent 
a captive to the city of Tours. The duke seized the opportunity 
to send a circular letter to all the towns and cities in France. He 
charged his opponents with having adminislered poison to the dan-* 
phin, attributed to their rapacity and ambition all the evils which 
afflicted the kingdom, and claimed the aid of every good French- 
, man to reform the government, and punish the traitors. At the 
bead of sixty thousand cavalry he marched towards Paris^ Many 
cities and tol^ns opened their gales through fear of his resentment ; 
by others he was welcomed as the saviour of his country : but the 
Armagnacs defied his power from the walls of the capital, and 
quelled the efforts of his partisans within the city. Isabel had been 

(l) Rym. ix. 39T. 401* 486. Monit. i. 240. should haye conquered a notable portion of 

Tliat such proposals were indeed made appears France; and to engage to make war on A. B. C. 

from die protocol of atreatr preserved by Rymer, if they dtoold oppose the king's pretensions, 

in which the duke was made to say, that though This, though no more than a draught of a treaty 

he formerly doubted, he was now convinced of without date or signature, shows what was de^ 

Henry's right to the French crown ; to promise manded from him. See Rym. ix. 395; 396. 
that he would do him homage, as soon as he 
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bitberto his bitterest enemy : ber captivity taught her to solicit his 
assistance, and to offer her co-operalion against the men who were 
equally enemies of them both. Early one morning, under pretence 
of devotion, she prevailed on her keepers to accompany her to a 
church in the suburbs of Tours : in a few minutes she was in the 
hands of her delivei:er, the duke himself, who during the night 
had arrived witti eight hundred men-atnarms in a neighbouring 
forest. She immediately assumed the title of regent during the 
malady of the king, and by proclamation appointed the duke of 
Burgundy her lieutenant (1). 

This rapid view of the stale of parties in France was necessary to 
eiplain the conduct and subsequent success of the king of England. 
When the Burgundian commenced his march towards Paris, Henry Aug i. 
landed without opposition on the coast of Normandy. But the ' 
lailure of his former attempt had taught him to pursue a different 
poliey. He no longer sought to irritate the vanity of his enemies 
by an insulting b^t dangerous march through the country. He 
came prepared to make permanent conquests^ and his army, 
amounting to sixteen thousand men-at*arms, and probably an equal 
number of archers, was provided with a long train of artillery and 
military engines, and a useful body of artificers and sappers (2). It . 
was in vain that he called on the Normans to receive him as their 
lawful duke. At the expiration of two centuries, the natives fell 
nothing of that attachment for the descendants of Roilo, which had 
animated their ancestors : they looked on Henry as a foreign adven- 
turer; and defended their country with the most steady, and oflen 
enthusiastic bravery. But they received no aid from their country- 
men : they were even deprived of the presence and example of 
their nobles, whom the Armagnacs detained at Paris to oppose the 
efforts of the Burgundians ^ and fortress after fortress fell into the 
hands of the invaders. Touques, Auvillers, and Yillers surrendered Aug. ». 
after short sieges : if Caen refused to capitulate, it was carried by 
assault; Bayeux submitted spontaneously, and obtained the confir- sept.2. 
mation of its privileges; and the campaign was terminated by the sept.19. 
successive reduction of rAigle, Lisieux, Alen^on, and Falaise (3). 
During its continuance ^he French government did not attempt to 
oppose the king in the field, but solicited a peace or an armistice. 

^1^ Monstrel. i. 24 1—257. printed iu Livius : but the mistakes may be cor- 

(S) Elm. 92. Tit. Ut. 3l« 38. Tlu« anay was lected by comparing the number of archers with 

raised in the following manner. The duke of the number of raen-at«arms. * 

Clarmce ftimished 240 lances, the duke of GIou- (3) Tit. Liv. 33 — 49. Rym. ix. 480. 487. 490. 

cestcr 100> the six earls of March, Warwick, 493- 533. Elm. 96—133-. Sept. 2, the king dis- 

Salisbary, Huntingdon, Suffolk, and the earl missed a great number of the transports which 

marshal, 470, thirteen barons S96, serenty-seren had brought the army from England. Of these 

bannerets and knights 950; in all 2186 lances, 117, named logge-ships, had been taken up iu 

or tfSSS men^itHinns. Ibid. Tliey also furnished Hcdland, Zeeland, and the neighbouring ports -. 

an equal number of archers mooated. The rcl&t 122 were English, distinguished by thefoUow- 

of the army, making up the gross amount of ing names— doggers, faircoasts, baliugers, load- 

16,400 m«n«at-anns, were the king's retainer*, ships, ships, craieres, coUets, barges, picards, 

and private knights, who had entered into his skim, and passagers. They were paid according 

service. Some of the nombers are incorrectly to their tonnage. Rot. Norm 321—329. 
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Not. 28. Henrj, however^ would not saffer hts eareer to be Interrupted by 
negotiation ; and, wben at last he consented to listen to the envoys, 
cat short the conference by the inadmissible tenor of his demands. 
He would grant neither peace nor armistice, but on condition that 
Catherine, the daughter of Charles, should consent to become his 
wife^ that the regency of the kingdom should be given to him 
during the lifetime of the king ; and that he should be declared his 
successor in the event of his death (1). 

But while Henry was thus occupied with the conquest of Nor- 
mandy a feeble attempt had been made to deprive him of England. 
In consequence of a secret understanding between the Scottish 
cabinet and the chiefs of the iollards, the duke of Albany and the 
eail Douglas suddenly crossed the borders, and laid siege, the for- 
mer to the castle of Berwick, the latter to that of Roxburgh. It 
proved, however, a ^^ foul raid.'' They had persuaded themselves 
that the kingdom had been left without a competent force for its 
protection; but when they learned that the dukes of Bedford and 
Exeter were approaching at the head of a numerous force, they 
decamped with precipitation, and disbanded their armies (2). At 
the same time sir John Oldcastle emerged from his concealment, 
and arrived in the neighbourhood of London. The retreat of the 

Hot. Scots defeated all his projects. At St. Albans he eluded by a pre- 
cipitate flight the pursuit of his enemies : in the marches of Wales 
he was taken after an obstinate resistance by the retainers of sir 
£d«ROtf*d Charlton, lord of Powis (3). At the petition of thecommons 
(the parliament was then sitting) he was arraigned before the peers; 

Dec. 14. the indictment on which he bad been formerly outlawed was read; 
and he was asked in the usual foriti by the duke of Bedford why he 
^ should not receive sentence of death. Instead of replying directly 
to the question, he preached a long sermon on one of the favourite 
doctrines of his sect, that it h the duly of man to forgive, and to 
leave the punishment of offences in the hands of the Almighty. 
Being interrupted, and required to return a direct answer, he said 
that he would never acknowledge the authority of that court, as 
loi^^ as his liege lord king Richard II. was alive in Scotland. Judg- 
ment was instantly pronounced, that he should be hanged as a 
traitor, and burnt as a heretic. St. Giles's fields, which had been 
the theatre of his rebellion, witnessed also his punishment. By his 
partisans he would have been revered as a martyr, had not their 
faith been staggered and scandalised by the non-accomplishment 
of a prophecy which he was said to have uttered at the gallows, 
that he should rise from the grave on the third day (4). 
In the spring Henry resumed his victorious career ; and by a re- 

(t) Ryu. is. S3I— S!14. S6. The king gare to Cbarlton 1000 nuirks as a 

m Wals. 398. Ford. xt. 34. Elm. 103. reward. Pell Records, 370. 

\,i) Tit. LiT. 319. Rolls, iii. ElUs, 3. sor. i. (4) Rot. Pari. W. 107—110. Wak. 399, 400i 
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inforcement of flfleen thousand meD, was enabled to divide bis a. ». 
army, and undertake several operations at the same time. Cher- ^^''' 
bourg, after a resistance of sii months, opened its gates : the whole 
of Lower Normandy was reduced; and the king proceeded to setOe 
the government of his conquests. He appointed a treasurer and 
chancellor of the duchy ; granted his protection to all who swore 
fealty ; abolished the odious tax upon salt ; and by the distribution 
of favours and the suppression of grievances, sought to attach the 
natives to the person of their new sovereign (1). His progress was 
viewed with indifference by the rival chiefs, who, to gratify ttieir own 
ambition, scrupled not to sacrifice the independence of their coun- 
try. A project of reconciliation, framed by the cardinals Ursini and 
St. Mark, had been grateftiUy accepted by the duke of Burgundy, 
and indignantly rejected by his opponents. From that moment the 
latter were stigmatised as the enemies of peace, and their interest 
visibly declined even within the walls of the capital. One night a May 23^ 
gale of the city was treacherously opened to a party of Burgundians, 
who were instantly Joined by thousands of citizens ; and the king, 
unable to stem the torrent, reluctantly gave his sanction to their 
proceedings. A general arrest followed, and the count of Armag- 
nac, several ladies and bishops, the lords of (he council, the officers 
of the treasury, and the members of the parliament were thrown 
into confinement. But the leaders of the Burgundians were not yet 
satisfied. By reports and accusations Qiey goaded the passions of Jane 12. 
the popukice to a state of madness ; and on the night of the twelfth 
of June sixty thousand persons assembled in arms, broke open the 
gaols, and without distinction of rank or sex^ guilt or innocence, 
massacred all the prisoners. At the same time perished numbers 
of those who were known or suspected to be hostito to the party : 
but one individual, Charles, the third and only surviving son of the 
king, scaped by the care of Tannegui du Chastel, who took him 
out of bed, wrapped him in a sheet, and carried him to a place of 
safety. After these horrors the queen, accompanied by the duke of 
Burgundy, entered Paris in triumph, and having possession of the 
king's person, exercised without opposition the royal authority(2). 
But the remains of the opposite faction repaired to Poitiers, pro- 
claimed the young dauphin regent of the kingdom, and established 
a rival administration. Thus France was divided into two separate 
governments, more hostile to each other than to their natural 
enemy, (he king of England, and equally desirous to purchase by 
concessions his assistance for their own interest. Henry listened to 
their proposals, but obstinately refused to accept them. It was his 
policy to play off one parly against the other ] that by working on 
their apprehensions, he might induce them to rise in their offers. 

0) Tit. tir. 50—59. Elm. 117, 118. (3) Monstrel. i. 26:i-S66. 
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Nov. 10. When his miiusters met the envoys of the dauphin at Alen^on, 
they assumed a tone of the most insuUing superiority. It was not 
for them to bring forward any project : they had come to receiye 
ihe proposals of the dauphin. The crown of France was the right- 
Ail inheritance of Henry. What could his adversary give liim as an 
equivalent? When they had thus drawn from the French negotia- 
tors a declaration of the offer, which they had been aiitborized to 
make, they upbraided them with a want of sincerity ^ questioned 
the validity of the powers with which they had been furnished; 
^nd hinted a doubt whether their master at so early an age could 
give sufficient security for the fulfihnent of his engagemenis (I). 
This conference was hardly terminated, when a seco^ was opened 
under 4he mediation of the cardinal Ursini, with the envoys of the 

>^' 4. king of France and the duke of Burgundy. They presented to 
Henry a flattering portrait of the princess Catherine: but the pcdi- 
tician would not permit the charms of the lady to weigh in the 
balance against his interests. During a fortnight he practised upon 
the hopes and fears, and prejudices of the negotiators ; and then 
dismissed them with the remark, that Charles from his infirmity, 
and the duke from his inferior rank as a vassal, were equally 
incapable of disposing of the territories belonging to the French 
crown (2). 
The negotiations for peace; tuid not interrupted the operations of 

July 19. war^ and Henry from the reduction of Pont de I'Arche advanced to 
lay siege to Rouen, the capital of Upper Normandy* In time of 
peace its population was estimated at two hundred thousand souls : 
but the approach of tlie enemy had prompted numliers to emigrate; 
and the magistrates by proclamation had urged the departure of 
all, who were not furnished with provisions for ten months. By 
the Fffc^nch a confident hope was indulged that Rouen would arrest 
the victorious career of the iSoglish monarch. It^ fortifications 
we)re strong ; numerous batteries covered its walls ; Uie^ine wind- 
ing rouAd it, served to protect it from insult -, and to fifteen thou- 
sand citizens trained to war h»i been added four thousand men-at- 
arms under the command of Guy le BouteiUier, an ofilcer oC 
approved valour and the most ardent patriotism. By his orders the 
suburbs were immediately burnt, the ground levelled in the 
neighbourhood of .the walls^ and the country around reduced to 

July 30. the state of a naked wilderness. At the approach of the English, 
he boldly met theip in the open field ; and, though he was repulsed 
by superior numbers, continued daily to repeat his attacks, destroy- 

fj^ Rym.ix. 6^3— 64S> deemed the aathentic copy. Thb circumstance 

(3) Monstret. i. 371. In both negoti«tions the is deserving of notice, on account of the reason 

'Engush contended that the Latin, the French given by Henry, that his ambassadors dtd not 

that the French language should be employed. It speah or understand the French tongue ; a proof 

was at last agreed that two copies of every that English had by this time become the Ian- 

instrfunent should be made, <me in each hingua(;e, guagc of the higher classes. Rym. ix. 655 — 659 . 
and that in case of dispute the Latin should be 
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ing tholr works, beating ap ttaeir quarters, and disconcerting their 
operations. The army encamped in six diyisions, opposite to the 
six gates of the city ; and to preserve the communication between 
tiiem, trenches were opened sufficiently deep to screen the passen- 
gers from the shot of the enemy. I shall neglect the events of the 
siege : but the works erected, and the precautions taken by Henry 
are, from their connexion with the history of the military art, more 
deserving of notice. The natural and artificial strength of the place, 
with the number and courage of the garrison, forbade a hope that 
Rooen coidd be'reduced by force : but it might be starved into 
submissiQn ; and to prevent the introduction of supplies became the 
great object of the king's solicito^. Lines were drawn ronnd the 
city, and strengthened with thick hedges of thorns ; and without 
Che camp the most commanding situatioqs were chosen, and forti- 
fied with towers of wood, batteries of candon, and engines for the 
projection of arrows. SttU the Seine remained open to the besieged. 
But a bridge was soon thrown across it above the city ; and near 
the bridge was moored a squadron of boats, which with incredible 
exertion had been dragged over the land by the labour of men and 
torses* Below, the navigation was impeded by two booms, each 
consisting of tluree- strong chains of iron (1) ^ and the month of ttie 
river was careftiUy watched by a Portuguese fleet in the pay of 
the English monarch. Two hundrM sail of small vessels, employed 
fbr tlie purpose, poured daily supplies'of provisions into the camp 
of the besiegers : but within the walk the privations of famine bcr 
gan to be felt before the expiration of two months. Twelve thou- 
sand individuals were expeUed from the city by order of the governor. 
Henry forirade them to be admitted witiiili the lines ; and though 
a few were supported by the humanity of the troops, the rest 
perished through want of shelter and food. During the neitt montii 
the besieged were content to feed on the flesh of their horses ; ahd 
when that resource failed, contrived for ten weA^s to protract their 
d^hce with no other nourishment than reptiles and weeds. It 
was calculated Ihat the number of those who fell victims to famine 
and disease had amounted to fifty thousand. The survivors, by a 
trusty messenger to the French courr, described their sufferings, 
and demanded reltef. He returned with flattering but flallacious 
promises ; he even announced the very day, whidi had been fixed 
for their deliverance. At the news every eye glistened with hope : 
the bdlB were rung ^ rejoicings were made ; and each combatant 
was admonished to be on his guard, and to second the efforts of 
his friends. The day came : it passed, and no deliverer appeared. 

The despair of the garrison now subdued the obstinacy of the 
governor : but, when he solicited a capitulation, Henry rejected 

(1} One chain was suspended 18 inches within the water, the second lerel with the surface, the 
third three feet aboye it. Mons. 268. 
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« » his oflTers, and insisted that he should ^ummder at discretioo. Le 
jLI! s. Boateiilier assembled his men, and proposed to them to set Are to 
the city, to throv down that part df the wall which had been 
undermined, and to burst in a mass into the camp of the ene- 
my ^ where, if they could not win a way with their swords, they 
would at least find an honourable death. The knowledge of the 
design changed the determination of Henry, who had no wish that 
j«u. 13. Rouen should be reduced to a heap of ashes. He gave the men-at- 
arms their lites and liberty, on condition that they should not serve 
against him for twelve months : of the citizens he requhred a con- 
tribution of three hundred thousand crowns, in consideration of 
which they preserved their property and the franchises of the city. 
The other fortresses followed the example of the capital ; and the 
Normans submitted to wear the red cross, the distinguishing badge 
of the English nation (1). 

The fall of Rouen was felt to the very extremities <tf France. It 
might have been hoped that the adverse factions would now forget 
their animosities, and unite against the common enemy : but every 
attempt to reconcile them proved ineffectual; and each had again 
recourse to a separate negotiation with Henry. The duke of Bur- 
guady requested a renewal of the conferences for peace : the dauphin 
solicited a personal interview. For reasons which are not men- 
tioned, the young prince did not keep his appointment (2); and the 
duke, improving the opportunity, affected a willingness to assent to 
the demands of the EngHsh king, who was even persuaded to un- 
dertake ih person the conductof the negotiation* Mantes was as- 
signed for the residence of Henry, Pontoise for that or Charles. 
Between these towns and in a plain near Meulei^, was marked out 
a square plot of ground, of which one side was washed by the Seine, 
the other three were enclosed with a deep trench and a line of 
palisades. The mast of a ship erected in the centre designated the 
spot^ where it wa^ntended that the kings should meet; and two 
magnificent pavilions, standing near it^ offered them the convenience 
of withdrawing from the view of the spectators. The ground with- 
out the enclosure on the right was allotted to the attendants of 
Henry, that on the left to the attendants of Charles ; and for their 
accoinmodation tents were erected, in the dec<Hrations of which the 
M«y 30. two nations strote to outvie each other. It chanced that on the ap- 
p(Hnted day the king of France suffered an access of his disorder : 
but in the morning Isabella, her daughter Catherine, and the duke 
of Burgundy, left Pontoise with a retinue of :one thousand horse ; 

(t) Rym. uc. 654' Tit. Liy. 60 — 71. Elm. 176 It may have alluded to his havinj^ once nnkeo- 

— ^202. Moiutrd. 268. 272—274. It was re> neled a fox in bis fayovirite arbour, which was 

marked as somelhiug rex^y singular that, when taken as a good omeD, or to some one of the 

the king inadt his entry into Rouen, he was many prophecies dien in circulation, and ge- 

followed by a page mounted on a spirited uerally believed. 

charger, and bearing as a pennon the tail of a (2) Rym. ix. 701. 789. Tit. Liv. 71. Elm. 

lax, attached to the head a spear. Monst, 27$. 209. 
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and Henry, aceompanied by his brolberg of Clitfence and Gloa* 
cester, departed ai the same time from Mantes, escorted by an 
equal namber of men-at-arms. At a signal they entered the en- 
closure from the opposite sides, and met in the centre at the same 
moment. Henry bowed to Isabella and her daughter, saluted them, 
and taking the former by the hand led her into the pavilion. It was 
the first time that he had seen his intended bride. She was young, 
graceful, and beautiful^ and by the instruction of the queen em- 
ployed all her charms to make an Impression on the heart of Ike 
conqueror. Though Henry strove to. suppress, he could not con- 
ceal, his emotions from the inquisitive eye of the mother. This was 
sufiftcient for Isabella. From that moment the daughter was with- 
drawn from the conferences. It was hoped' that her absence would 
irritate the king's passion, and thus induce him to consent to more 
favourable conditions (1). 

The first conference was employed In arranging the order of the 
subsequent discussions. Two days later Henry stated his demand ; jane i. 
the possession of Normandy, his other conquests and the territories 
ceded by (he peace of Bretigny, to be held in full sovereignty, and 
independently of the French crown. Four days elapsed, when the jnne s. 
miiHsters of Charles returned their answer. They made no objection 
to the king's pretensions ; but brought forward eight demands on 
the part of their own sovereign, respecting renunciations, ex- 
changes of territory, and the payment of debts. Henry fondly per- 
suaded himself that he should at last obtain the prize of his labours. 
Yet doubts were artfully started, explanations enquired, and the 
intervals between the conferences prolonged. In a whole month Juiy 3. 
no more than seven meetings were held \ a day had been appointed 
for the eighth : but the French ministers did not appear, and Henry 
discovered tha^bis own arts had been turned against himself. The x 
coDference,^conducted at Meulent with so much parade was but a 
feint : the real negotiation was carried on between the dauphin and 
the duke of Burgundy, whose respective demands and replies had 
been conveyed i^om one to the other by the secret agency of madarae 
de Giae. The day after the interruption of the conferences the two Jiiiy 4. 
princes met and embraced near Melun on the road to Paris. They 
bound themselves by oath to forget their former quarrel, to live in 
amity, to concert measures which might heal the dissensions in the jniy n. 
kingdom, and to unite their forces against their enemy the king of 
England (2). 

Never had Henry experienced a more cruel disappointment : but 
bis passion was gratified by the surprise of Pontoise, a populous 
town in the neighbourhood of Paris. He immediately published a 

<I) Monst. i. 276> 277. Tit. Lit. 73, 74. Elmham, 217—326, Litins, 74, 75, and Monst. 

(2) Compare Rym. ». 762. 776. 779. 789, with i. 277—279. 
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Udj weomet, lo €amdmie a pace oa fhe taw wiridi he 
IbraMfIr p rop o ic d ; bat vifli flw piofiio, ikat INwfciiiit, wifli tte 
eosBlrf 1 jiog betwem ikat Iowa aad NoranDdj, Aoaid ke w- 
eluded aaMMg llie Imikiriaa to be ceded k> the Ei^SlMh crom (1). 
Hit pnifpecii, howefer^ besMi to dvfceD. Hie donlioa aad ex- 
peaieiofftewarhad profofcedfte i e iu B riim ceaef Irinniiiecte; 
Ibe king or Gaflile kadftltod out aa ■fMniMiil, wkkk swept fte 
coaft or Goieone, aad fhreptaied fte ciij of Bqroone; aod fte 
daapkio aad Ike doke orBeqpuidj weie prepsiag toamy against 
biaiike vkole power of Fraaee. Bat IT ofkcndooMed, he still ap- 
peared coafident or saeeev ; aad widdB a few dafs ikal confidence 
wai eonf erted into certainty by an nae^iecled rerolnlMa, wlnck 
pbeed oae ef fke two flKiloofi at his disposal, aad in? d? ed the otiier 
in caiaaiity and disgraee. 

Two monflis had dapsed since the apparent leeondliation of tte 
daaphin and the Bnigondian; yet their comspondenoe showed 
how deeply they mistnisted the stacerity of each other. The dake 
importoned the prince to join his fiither's cooncfl at Ttoyes : the 
prince reqnired that llie doke should premnsly meet him atMoate- 
reao sor Yonne. II was not without hesitation Oiat the latter com- 
plied. As he approached the town, he was told that three harriers, 
<cp(. i«. with a gate in each, had been drawn across the bridge; but at the 
Mflie time ^ courier informed him that the dauphin had already 
waited his arrif^l more than an hour on the opposite bank. Both 
circumslaofes awakened his suspicions : he consulted his friends ; 
and a hasty determination was taken to proceed, that he might not 
afterwards be accused of hating by groundtoss jealousies rephinged 
his country into cifil dissension. With twelve attendants Hie duke 
passed the first and second gates, which were immediately hMsked 
behind him. Before he reached the third the dauphin appeared. He 
bent bis knee, and was addressing the prince, wlien he received a 
stroke in the face from a small axe in the hand of Tannegui do 
Chastel. It was in vain that he grasped his sword : a multitude of 
wounds instantly laid him dead on the ground. Of his attendants 
one vaulted oifer the barrier, and escaped ; a second was ^in ; tte 
others remained captives in the power of the assassins. To apologise 
for fills foul murder recourse was had to the same plea, by which the 
Burgundian himself had once attempted to justify that of the duke 
of Orleans ; that when a criminal is too powerful to be poni^ed 
according to law, it k the duty of every loyal subject to make 
bimaelf ttie minister of public justice. Whatever might be his guilt, 
the circumstances of the assassination perpetrated under the mask 

(t) Rym. ix. 788— 791. Tit. Liv. 76. 
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of friendship, in violatkm of the most solemn oaths, and in the pre- 
sence of the dauphin, fixed an indelible stain on the character of that 
prinee. Perhaps some extenuation may be found in his youth, 
and the vicdence of his counsellors ; and perhaps some credit may 
be given to his repeated asseverations, that he had been kept in 
ignorance of the design till it was carried into execution (1). 

This tragical event excited throughout the kingdom one com- 
mon feeling of detestation and horror. Every other interest was 
forgotten ^ and (he former cry for the salvation of the country was 
drowned in the still louder cry for revenge on the murderers. To 
the partisans of the late duke it was evident that their security 
depended on the ruin of the dauphin, and the protection of the 
king of England. The cily of Paris liastened to conclude an armis- 
tice (2) ; Philip, son and heir to John, solicited his aid and friend- 
ship ; and Isabella informed him, that whatever arrangements he 
should make with that prince would be cheerfully ratified by 
Charles. Henry was not slow to name the price at which he would 
consent to be the minister of their vengeance, or rather of his 
own ambition. He required the hand of the princess Catherine, 
the regency of (he kingdom during the life of the king, and the suc- 
cession to the crown al his death. Blinded by passion and personal Dee. 3. 
interest, the queen and the did^e signified their assent. Within ten 
weeks after the murder these important preliminaries were signed ^ 
it employed five months to settle the minor arrangements. By these 
Henry bound himself to settle on Catherine the usual income of 
an English queen, amounting (o twenty thousand nobles ; to govern 
during his regency with the advice of a council of natives ; to con- 
quer the territories now in possession of the dauphin for the benefit 
of hi» father-in-law ; to lay aside the title of king of France during 
the reign of that monarch ^ to re-annex Normandy to the French 
crown as soon as he should ascend the throne ^ to preserve the 
paitiaoMite^ peers, n<^les, cities, towns, commonalties, and all 
individuals in the foil enjoyment of their liberties ; anc} to admi- 
nister justice according to the laws and customs of the king- 
dom (3). At length, accompanied by sixteen thousand men-at^ ^ „ 
arms, he entered Troyes, the residence of the French court (4). ^^' 
The *^ perpetual peace'' was ratified the next day by Isabella and ^^' 
Philip as commissioners of Charles ^ the parliament, nobles, citi- „, ^^ 
zens, and e^nmonalties^ aciuaUy acknowledging his authority, 
swore to observe it ; and the union of the two crowns was celebrated 
with every outward demonstration of joy. According to the national 
custom Henry fluid Catherine were first affianced to each other. 

(1^ MofBttnl. i. 391 • Elm. 285* hea&y ( fortissimnm et fumosom ▼imun ). Heuy, 

i^S ftym. ix. DlS. SIS* to pxeserre sobriety in the army, pabliahed a 

(3j lyn. ix. S10< 83S. 840- 877. 890. 893» very luipalaUble order, that no Engiishman 

894. should drink wine unmixed with wat^. Tit. Liv. 

(4) The wine of Champagne was strong and 8S. Elm. 381. 
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Then after a short interval the marriage was celebrated; aod two 
days later the '^regent and heir of France," with his beautiful 
bride, departed from Troyes to assume the command at the siege 
of Sens (1)« 
The operations of the campaign were limited to the reduction of 

Nor. 18. that city, of Montereau, and of the strong fortress of Melun (2). At 
the approach of winter the kings with their queens made their 
triumphal entry into the capital. Charles had summoned the three 
estates of the .kingdom : and in a long speech exposed to them the 

Dee.0. reasons which had induced him to conclude a ^^ final and perpetual 

Dee. 10. ^^ peace with his dear son the king of England.'' He left for thdr 
inspection a copy of the treaty, which in a few days was returned 

Dec. 23. with their unanimous approbation (3). In this assembly appeared 
the duke of Burgundy, dressed in- mourning, and accompanied by 
the princes of his family. He demanded Justice against the assas- 
sins of his father -, and Charles, after the usual formalities, pro- 
nounced the judgment, by which they were declared guilty of 
high-treason, rendered incapable of holding or inheriting office or 
property, and deprived of aU command over their yassals, whom, 
at the same time the king absolved from all oaths of fealty, and 
obligations of service. It should, however, be observed, thai this 
sentence was issued against the murderers in general, without nam- 
ing any individual. The young prince is indeed mentioned by the 
designation of ^'Charles, styling himself dauphin:'' but not so 
much as a suspicion is hinted that he was either the author or an 
abettor of the crime (4). 
A.». From Paris Henry, accompanied by the queen, bent his way 

Fe?23. towards England. His subjects, proud of their victorious monarch, 
conducted him in triumph to London, where Catherine was 
crowned with a magnificence hitherto unparalleled in the English 
annals (5). After the ceremony they made a progress through the 
kingdom, but at York their joy was clouded with the melancholy 
news of the battle of Beauj^. The duke of Claienoe, whom the king 
had appointed his lieutenant in Normandy, undertook to lay waste 

(1) Bym. 89S.-906. The fonowiiff letter cod. " shaU logge besjrde Vftrys hedincnd. And at 

tains some interesting particulars (^Ibid. 910)* " this sege also lyn many worthy ladyes and 

** MTorshipfnl Maister. I reiMiniand me to you. ** gifenliUwomea, both Freush and Engli^: of the 

" And as touchyng tydvngs, the king owre so- « vdiiche many of them begoune Uie faitx of 

" Tereyn loord was weddid with greet solemp. ** armes long time agoon» but of lyging at se^es 

*' nitee in the cathedrale chircho of Treys, ** now they begynne first Johan (Hint." 

*' abowte myd day on Trinitie Sunday. And on (2'\ Tit. Lir. 89. 90. 

" the Tuysday snying he removed toward the ?3) Rym. x. 30--*82. 

** town of Sens, xri leges thennis, haryng wyth (AJ Id. 33^>35. 

** hym thedir owre queen and the Frensh estatz. iS). La fut faicte telle et si grande pompe, et 

** And on Wednysday thanne next snying, was booant, et jolivite, <|ae depuis le tempa qa« jadis 

" soge leyd to Uiat town, a greet town and a le trds noble combattant Artns, roy des Bretons 

«< notable, toward Burgoyneward, holden strong et Anglois commett9a k regner insques k prescot 

** with ^reat nombre of Ermynakes. The whiche ne fut veue en la dite ville de Londres la pa* 

" town is worthily beseged : for ther ly at that reille feste de nuls des roys Anglois. Monst. i. 

« sege, two kyngs aueenes, iv ducks, with 303. Fabyan has preserved the names of all the 

" my loord of Bedford, whanne he Cometh hedir: dishes served at the three ooarses for diniier* 

** the which the xii day of the monyth of Juyn p. 402. 
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the coantjr of Anjou, which still recognised the authority of the 
dauphio. To oppose him La Fayette had assembled an army of the 
natives, to whom he joined five or seven thousand Scottish ami- 
liaries under the earls of Buchan and Wigton^ and the lord Stuart 
of Darnley . The dulce suffered himself to be deceived by the false 
reports of the prisoners. Despising the advice of his officers^ he Mar. 23. 
hastened without the archers to surprise the enemy ; and was sur* 
rounded with his men-at-arms by a more nntherous force; Twelve 
hundred of the English remained on the field ^ three hundred were 
taken. The dulce^ who was distinguished by his coronet of gold 
and Jewels^ received a wound from sir William Swynton^ and was 
slain with a battle-axe by the earl of Buchan. The archers arrived 
in time to recover his body : but the enemy, who retired in haste, 
carried off the prisoners. This victory raised the fame of the Scots, 
and (heir general was named by the dauphin constable of Fratice (1). 
Revenge and vexi^tion speedily recalled the king to the theatre 
of war. Troops were ordered to assemble at Dover ; loans were 
raised in every county ; and the parliament and convocation were 
summoned. Both, at Henry's request, approved and ratified the 
treaty of Troyes (2). The clergy voted him a tenth : from the lords Mny 13. 
and commons he did not receive, probably did not ask, any grant 
of money ; but they cheerfully empowered the council to raise loans 
for the use of the crown on the security of parliament (3). Anxious 
to wreak his vengeance on the men who had slain his brother, the 
king resolved to oppose Scot to Scot, and to ^procure the ministers 
of his resentment from among their own countrymen. ArchibaldMay.so. 
earl Douglas, in consideration of aa annuity of two hundred pounds, 
contracted to serve him during his life, with two hundred men-at- 
arms, and two hundred foot soldiers; and James the young king 
of Scotland, who had now spent sixteen years in captivity, on a 
promise that he should revisit his own country within three months 
after his return^ consented to accompany the expedition in quality 
of a volunteer. He probably was not aware of the object of Henry ; 
who indulged a hope that the Scots in the pay of the dauphin would 
not venture to fight against their native ^vereign. In this he was 
disappointed : but the presence of James afforded him a pretext to 
gratify his revenge -y and every Scot taken hi arms was immediately 
executed as a traitor (4)* 

(1) Elm. 303 — 304. Monst. i. 306. DesCrsins, (3) Ibid. 130. These loans were raised in a 
369. The Scottish historian, who ascribes all the very arbitrary manner. By order of the council 
merit of the victory to his countrymen, tells as letters were sent to individuab, calling on them 
that only 12 Scots and 3 Frenchmen were killed, to furnish the sum of money there specified, 
Fold. XV. 33. Monstrelet more honestly admits ( which it is stated that they had agreed to lend,) 
tlie loss of tlie two nations to have amounted to or to appear in person under the usual penalty 
mora than a thousand m«a. Monst. ibid* before the king, wherever he might be in Eng- 

(2) Per ipsnm et tres status regni sui,.... vide- land, for such purposes as should then be dis- 
Hcet - praclatos et clerum, nobiles et magnatcfs, closed to them. The sums demanded descended 
oecnon communitates dicti remi. Rot. Pari. 135. as low as forty shillings. Acts of Counc. ii. 280 
This passage most distress those, who contend —2. 

ibat t£e king hiniself is one of the three estates. (4) Aym. x. 124, 125. Ford, xv. 34. 

III. 10 
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The kiog laDded at Calais with a reiDforceineiii of four ttiou- 
Jku* 10. sand men-at-arnis, and twenty-four thousand archers (1). By his 
orders tbej proceeded towards the seat of war under the confimand 
of the earl of Dorset^ while he paid a rapid but welcome visit to 
his falher-in-law at the fiois de Yincennes. Returning to the army, 
he drove the dauphin from the walls of Ghartres : and, leaying the 
king of Scots to besiege Dreux, chased his adversary into the shrong 
city of Bourges. Thence, to pay his court to the Parisians, he 
repaired to the capital -, and at their request undertook to rekluce 
OM. 0. the city of Meaux. Its commander was the celebrated bastard of 
Taurus, whose activity and barbarity had rendered him an object 
of terit>r and detestation. Bursting from his asylum with unex- 
ampled rapidity, he oAeii swept the whole country to the very gates 
of Paris ; and was accustomed on his return to hang on a particular 
tree every prisoher, who would not, or could not, pay the ransom 
which he demanded. The town at the end of ten week« was carried 
by storm : but the garrison retired into an adjoining work called 
the market-place ; and during five, months bade* defiance to the 
A. >. united attempts of Heiiry and his father-in-law. Famine at length 
ib^k compelled them to surrender at discretion. The governor was de- 
capitated. His banner, surmounted with his head, was fixed in 
his favourite tree, and his trunk suspended from one of Ihe 
branches. With him were executed three of his officers, who had 
earned the distinction by their insolence and inhdmanity : a few 
persons, accused of having participated in the murder of the duke 
of Burgundy, were sent to Paris, to take th^ir trials before the 
parliament (2). 

By the surrender of Meaux the northern division of France 
from the frontier to the Loire, with the exception of Maine, Anijou, 
and a few castles in Picardy, was brought to acknowleclge the au- 
thority of the king of England^ and to add to his good fortune, Mi 
mi. queen had lately been delivered of a son, who iiad receiyed in 
^^' '* baptism .the name of his father. As soon as M^ux was reduced, 
she left England, in the company of the duke of Bedford, and 
hastened with her child to her father and mother at the Bois de 
Yincennes. Henry flew to join her; and the two courts repaired 
1422. together to Paris against the festival of Whitsuntide. Tbe citixens 
^' '^' gazed at the magnificence of the regent and his nobles ; but at the 
my 90, same time pitied and resen ted the comparative insignificance to which 
their own sovereign had been reduced. The shows and pageantries 
with which Henry sought to amuse them, did not sooth Uieir feel- 
ings, nor silence their murmurs ; and these nascent expressions 
of discontent might bare taught him to entertain a doubt of the 

(t) Moiut. i. 307. (2) Moost. i. 313. 316. 319> 319. Tit. Liv. 92» 

93. £lm. 315—335. 
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ultimate result of his enterprise (1). But his ialtentiop was now 
called to a more serious subject, the secret malady, which be had 
folr some time afft^led to despise, but which rapidly undermined 
his constitution, and baffled the skill of his physicians (2). At the Jviy 
invitation of the duke of Burgundy he iindertook to raise the siege 
of OosM : but Ihtd failure of his strength rendered hi^ unable to 
proceed ; and at Cdrbeil he transfleirred the bommand of the army 
to his brother the duke of Bedford. The dauphin, alarmed at the 
iieport of his adyanbe, had retreated across the Loire (3). 

From Corbeil Henry was conveyed back to the Bois de Yin- 
cennes, where the progress of his disorder soon extinguished every 
hope of recovery. He itaet his fate with composure; and divided 
the short retnnant of his time between the concerns of his soul 
and those of his fatnilf. Whatever might be his feelings, he saw 
the French crown, the great object of his ambition, slip from his 
grasp without expressing a regret. But for (he prosperity of his 
son he appeared deeply solicitous ; the evils of a long and perhaps 
tumoltuous minority offered themselves to his mind ; and his ap- 
prehensions and advice, his wishes and commands, were strongly 
and repeatedly inculcated to the members of his council. On the 
day of his death he called to his bedside the duke of Bedford, the 
earl of Warwick, and four other noblemen of distinction. To their 
loyalty he recommended his wife and her child ; and then appointed 
the earl of Warwick tutor to the prince, the duke of Gloucester 
guardian of the kingdom. As his last advice he conjured them to 
cultivate the friendship of the duke of Burgundy, and offer to him 
the regency of France -, but, should he refuse, to give it to his 
Mr brother of Bedford. The issue of the war, he observed, was 
in tbe luinds of God; but he fbrbade them, whatever might hap- 
pen^ to releatfe from captivity the French princes of the blood 
during the minority of his son ; or to conclude any peace with 
the daoyhio, unless Normandy were cedM in full sovereignly (q 
the crown of England. Then turning to his physicians, ha re- 
quested to know how long he might expect to live ; and was told, 
that the Almighty had it in his power to restore him to health. 
DissatisOed with the evasion, he repeated his question, and required 
a direct answer. '^ Then, sir,'' replied one of them, falling on his 
knee, ^' attend to the health of your soul, for you cannot live more 
'^ than two hours.'' He heard the awful denunciation unmoved, 
sent for his confessor, •and devoted tbe remaining moments to 
exercises' of devotioni While the assistants recited around his bed 
the penitential psalms, he interrupted them at the verse, *' Thou 
'^ Shalt build up the walls of Jerusalem," and said in a faint voice, 
that it had always been his intention to visit Palestine, and free 



&] 



l) Monttrcl. i, 390. dysentery, '« fi»tala» and a pleurisy. Aaynald* 

'2) By difTerent writers it is described as a ti. 50. 

(3) Tit. Lit. 94, OS. Mrast. i. $S4. 
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Aug. 31. the holy city from the yoke of the Saracens. He eipired in a few 
hours, on the last day of August in the year 1422(1). 

The splendour whkh conquest threw round the person of Henry 
during his life still adheres to his memory fbnr centuries after his 
death. But he was not only a warrior ^ he was also a statesman. 
The praise of constitutional courage he may share with many oC 
his predecessors : he surpassed most of them in the skill with which 
he fomented the dissensions among his antagonists, and improved 
to the best advantage the unexpected events which ehe^ered the 
busy scene of French politics. Success, however, gave a tinge of 
arrogance to his character. He did not sufficiently respect the 
prejudices, or spare the feelings, of his new subjects : the pomp 
and superiority which he displayei mortified their vanity ; and the 
deference which he exacted from the proudest of the French no- 
bility, was reluctantly yielded by men who, under the weak reign 
of Charles, had been accustomed to trample on the authority of 
their sovereign. Continually engaged in war, he had little leisure 
to discharge the duties of a legislator : but he ha^ been commended 
for his care to enforce the equal administration of Justice, and was 
beloved by the lower Qlasses, both in France and England, for the 
protection which he afforded them against the oppression of their 
superiors (2). To those who served him, if he were a stem, he 
was also a bountiful master ; and though he punished severely, he 
rewarded with munificence. By military men'he was beloved and 
adored ; and the officers of the army ia France resolved to prove 
.the sincerity of that attachment which they had professed for the 
living monarcli, by the extraordinary pomp with which they paid 
the last duties to his remains. 

On the funeral car, and under a rich canopy of silk^ was |rfaced 
a bed of crimson and gold, on which reposed the effigy of the king 
in his robes, with a crown of gold on Uie head, the sceptre in the 
right hand, and the globe and cross in the left. It was preceded 
and followed by five hundred knights and esquires in black armour, 
with' their spears reversed. Around the corpse walked three hun- 
dred torch-pbearers, intermixed with persons bearing achitevemenls, 
banners,' and pennons. The dergy of every dtstriot, through which 
the procession passed, were arratiged in lines on each side ^ and be- 
hind rode the nobility, the princes of the blood, and the king of 
Scots as chief mourner. After these, at the distance of a league, 
followed queen Catherine with a numerous retinue. In this manner 
the body of the king was conveyed to Paris and Rouen, where it 
lay in state *, and from Rouen by short journeys to Calais, where a 

(l) Tit. Liv. 95. Monstrel. i. 334. Wal. 407. mam direxit ad Ocuin, devote ecdesiae aacra- 

Martin V. in aktter assertft that the king died menta accipiens. Apud Raynald. vi. 50. 

in the niMt edifying sentioiento. In Domino (2) See Monstrelet, i. 326j and Dtt Femun* 

mortans est; nam, sient aeoepinnis, cor ejus ex- 501 . 
celsmn hnmiUa-nt, et depositia enris sxcoK aai- 
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fleet was in wailtng to transport it (o England. As the procession 
approached the metropolis, it was met by the bishops, the mitred 
abbots, and the clergy ^ and the obsequies were performed in pre- 
sence of the whole parliament, first in St. Paul's, and then in West- Nov. kt. 
minster abbey. The corpse was interred near the shrine of Edward 
the Confessor -, and the tomb was loag visited by the people with 
feelings of veneration and sorrow (1). 

During Hepry's reign the commons obtained from the king a 
coDfirmation of their claim, that no statute should be valid unless 
it were enacted with their assent. They had repeated an ancient 
complaint, that ttie terms of their petitions, whether delivered in 
writing, or by the mouth of the speaker, were frequently so altered 
by additions, omissions, and pretended corrections, that the law, 
when it was published, proved to be very different from their ori- 
ginal intention. In reply, the king granted, that, ^^fro thenceforth 
^^ no thynge should be enacted to the petitions of his comune, that 
^^ might be contrarie of hyr askyng, wharby they shuld be bound 
^^ withput their assent : savyng alwey to •himself his real prerog0tif 
^^to graunte and denye what him lusted of their petitions and 
'^askynges aforesaide (2).'' He soon afterwards gave them another 
proof of Ms regard and condescension, by submitting to their in- 
spection and ai^roval the articles of the treaty, which he bad con- 
daded with the emperor Sigismund (3). Henry, like his prede- 
cessors, was repeatedly (Miged to ask for pecuniary aid : but his 
victories kept the nation in a frenzy of Joy ; and both houses li^ 
beraity acceded to his requests. Though ttie example of Richard H. 
bad 4)roved the danger of rendering the sovereign independent of 
parliament, they granted him for life the tonnage and poundage^ 
witji the duties upon wool (4) ; and to enable him bf loan 4o anti- 
cipate the produce of the taxes, offered the security of parliament 
to iliose who refused to 'advance money on the sole security of the 
crown (5). By these moans, and with the tenths granted by the 
clergy, the king was en^^bied to raise armies, and carry on a suc- 
cessful war in the heart of France ^ though, at the same linie, if we 
may believe a statemept laid before him b|( the officers of )iis trea- 
sury, the ordinary sevcnue of the crown was hardly equal, if it were 
eqqai^ to the annual expieoditure (6). 

• 

(1) Elm. $36- Wal. 407. Monslrel. i 325, 326. amounled to 40,676/. 19^. 9 t/Ad- : from the browa 
He adds : ct mesmement luy mort et ibis en se- land^, escheats, etc. under the head of casualties,. 
pnltiire, lay ont faict, et font chacun iour aussi to 15,066/- iU, id., makiag the gross sum of 
graod-honnear et reyerence, comme s'lls fussent 55,743/. 10*. 10 i/id. The ordinary expenses for- 
acertenez, qu'il fut ou soit sainct en paradis. the custody of the marches, the fees pf the judges 

(2) Rot. Pari. iv. 22. and crown officers, and the annuities griuited to 

(3) Ibid. 96. 98. It seems, however, to hare different persons, amounted to 52,235/. 16*.^ 
become a common practice, in most kingdoms at 10 3/4</., leaving the small balance of 3,507/' l3<f. 
this period, to have solemn treaties ratified by 11 i/2d. But out of that sum provisigii was to be 
the three estates. made for the chambers of the king and queen^ 

(4) Eot. Pari. 63, 64- their household and wardrobe, the royal works, 

(5) Ibid. 95, et passim. the navy tierk, the constable of the Tower, and 

(6) The receipts of the year ending the 29th of the care of the lions, the guard and support of 
September, 1420, from the customs and duties, prisoners, embassies , etc., and an allowance of 
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I may Were direct the attentioo of the reader lo the sehisn io the 
papacy, a subject which at this period excited considerable interest. 
He has witnessed its erigin at the death of Gregory XI. s after ihe 
lapse of almost forty years it still continued to divide and agitate 
the nations of Europe. The original competitors, Urban and Cle- 
ment, were indeed dead -, but their rival claims had been perpe- 
tuated by the zeal or ambition of their partisans ^ and to UriMiD bad 
succeeded Boniface IX., Innocent YII., and Gregory XII.; to Cle- 
ment Petor de Luna, an Arragonese, who, under the name of Bene- 
dict XIII., wore the tiara for the long period of thirty years. The 
evils arising from the conflicting jurisdiction and opposite anathemas 
of these pontiffs provoked complaints and remonstrances. Consul- 
tations were held : princes and prelates united their efforts to put 
an end to the schism ; and a general understanding prevailed, that 
the two rivals should be induced or compelled to resign, and a 
new pope should be canonically elected. With this view (he church 
of France withdrew from the obedience of Benedict, whose autho- 
rity it had previously acknowledged : bat, when this example was 
proposed for imitation by the English prelates, they contented them- 
selves with petitioning the king to withhold from Gregory XII. the 
monies which the pontiffs annually drew from the kingdom (1). At 
length the cardinal^ of the two parties united : a council assembled 
at Pisa ; a sentence of deposition was pronounced against both the 
competitors \ and Peter,, a Greek, was raised lo the papacy by the 
name pf Alexander Y. But tlie remedy added to the evil. BothGre- 
. gory and Benedict disputed the authority of the council ; and Eu- 
rope saw for the first time three pontiffs contending for the chair of 
St. Peter. The restoration of tranquillity was owing le the exertions 
of the emperor Sigismund, who, by persuasion i^nd menaces, pre- 
vailed on John XXIII., the successor of Alexander, to call the 
council of Constance. In this assembly Gregory resigned^ and the 
rcifiisal of John and iBenedict to copy his example was fcdlowed by 
a solemn sentence of deposition.. To give the greater stability to the 
election of the new pope, six persons ftiom each of the five nations 
of Italy, Germany, En^^land, France, and Spain, entered the con- 
clave, and, at ttie nomination of the bishop of London, the cardinal 

100/. per laontli lately granted to the duchess of longing to the crown, in the second that derived 

Brabant. It was nunreoTer obserred that no pro* from parlianwotaiy grants. The dftief differenoe 

vision whatever had yet been made for the pay- between them is, that t^e sUtement in Rymer 

ment of oM debts, among which were nmnberad gires the net amonrii of the first, after the dednc* 

those contracted by the king in his prodigal ca. tion of all charges upon it : the second contaias 

rear before he c*me to the throne. Rym. x. 1 13» every particular sum as well as the charges. If it 

114. It has however, been afoggvtfted that this be said that the stAtement in the Rolls gives 

statement in Rrmer is incorrect; that ito defi. something more than 30,000/. for the hereditary 

ciency should be supplied iirom another statfe' rerenue, while that in RynMr gives only 15.000/. 

nent in the Rolls, belonging tb the twelfth year —the answer is obvious. The sum of SO.000/. 

of the next reign ; aild tbA a sum of 90*000/. after the deduction of the charges upon it, dwin- 

should be added for the revenue derived from dies to about 1 1.000/. ; and thus comes as near as 

feiB.&rmronU,from Ireland, Aquitaine^theduchy could be expected to the amount of the revenue 

of Lancaster, etc. I see no cause for the addi- in the time of Henry V. as it is stated in Bymer. 

tien. Both statements are divided i&the same (l) Wilk. Con. iii. 306- 
manner. In the first part is given the revenue be- 
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ColooM was unaninoosly chosen (1). He asstimed Ihe name i>f a. >. 
Martin Y. Benedict indeed maintained his pretensions in his na- nU!Vi 
five country, but after his death his successor acknowledged the 
claim of Martin. If >the schism was thus terminated, it had pre- 
Yiously given a shock to the temporal authority of the pontiffs, 
from which it never recovered. The contending rivals dared not 
employ the imperious tone of tlieir predecessors. It was the policy 
of each to conciliate, to increase the opmber of his adherents, and 
to avoid every measure which might drive i^en to seek the friend- 
ship of his opponent. Hence the pretensions which had given so 
much offence to the sovereigns were allowed to fall into desuetude \ 
enactments, hostile to the immunities or claims of the church, 
W€Fe either passed over in silence, or but feebly opposed -, and in- 
stead of the spiritual weapons of excommunication and interdict, 
were adopted the more persuasive means of entreaty and con- 
cession. 

In England the duration of the schism had allowed the statutes 
against provisors to be executed with little opposition. Experience, 
however, showed that they operated in a way which had never been 
contemplated, to the depression of learning, «|nd the deterioration . 
of th^ universities. Both these bodies, in the year 1399, presented 
petitions to the convocation, setting^ fortt^ t||iat while the P^pcs '^ 
were permitted to confer beneQces by provision, the preference 
had always been< given to men of talents and industry, who ob- 
tained degrees in the universities; and that Uie effect of such pre- 
fiference had been to quicken the application, and multiply the 
number of the students : but that, since the passing of the acts 
against provisors, their members had betep neglected by the pa- 
tron$9 thi) students had disappear^ and the schools were neariy 
abandoned (2). The evil continued to increase. Sixteen years later a. «. 
it attracted the notice of the commons, who, to preserve the uni- '^'^ 
versities from utter destruction, petitioned the king^ that the sta- 
tutes against provisors might be repealed, or an adequate remedy 
might be provided (3). He informed thern that he had referred the 
matter to the bishops. But these prelates bad no wish that the sta- 
tutes should be repealed-, and in convQcalion a law was published, a.b. 
obliging every spiritual patron during the next ten years to bestow ^^''' 
the first vacant benefice in his presentaliop, and after that every se- 
cond, on some member of either university, graduated in one of the 
three faculties of divinity, law, or physic. It was hopfd that this 
expedient would silence their complaints; though on account of 
objections raised by live universities themselves, four years elapsed 
before it was put in execution (4). The truth is, that the persons 

(l) The Eoglish nation was Te|>re8eiited by tke (3) m^ilk. Con. iii. 243. 

bidbopsof liondon, Bath, lichfidd, and Norwich, (3) Rot. Fhri. ir. 8i. 

the deau of York, and the abbot^of St Mary's in (4) Wilk. Cone. iii. 3tl . 4ai . 
the same city. Harps, f. 01O> . 
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vbo chieiy suffered from the prtelice qT proTMons, and who 
chiefly profited by the statutes agaiost them, n^ere the higher or- 
ders of the clergy. These, as their right of presentation was in- 
vaded by the exercise of the papal claim, had originally provoked 
the complaints, which the reader has so frequently noticed, and 
now were ready to submit to a minor sacrifice, rather than allow 
the repeal of the statutes which secured to them the influence of 
patronage, and shielded them from the interference of the pon- 
tiffs (1). 
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Entp. of Genn* 

Sfsismand 1437. 

Albert.... 1439. 

Frederic III. 



Kings of Scotland, 

James I I437i. 

James II , 1460. 

James III. 



Kings of France. 

Charles YI... 1423. 
Charles TIL 



Kings of Spain. 

John II 14S4. 

Henry IV. 



Popes. 
Martin V. 1431. EogeniasIY. 1447. liicholas V. 14SS. Calixtos II|. i4$3. Pius 11. 



Gof eminent during the minority— Duke of Bedford regent of Franee— Jaoqueliiie of 
Ba?aria— Siege of Orleans— Joan of* Arc— Charles is crowned at Rbeims— Henry at 
Paris— Defection of the duke of Burgundy— Armistice between England and France— 
Pispoles in the English c^ihinetT-The king's marriage— Deaths of Gloucest^ and Bean- 
fort— Loss of the French provinces— Impeachment and murder of Suffolk— Cade's 
insurrection— Duke of York protector— Henry recoyers his authority— Disasters of the 
Yorkists— Thiur subsequent success— The duke is declared heir io tliua throne— Is killed 
at Wakefield- His son Edward enters London— And is proclaimed king. 

The French throne was preserved firom ruin by the premature 
death of Henry Y. The task of maintaining the ascendency which 
he had gained deyolyed on an infant successor, and a divided 
ministry ; while the dauphin in the vigour of youth, and seconded 
by the wishes of the people, called the different factions under his 
banner, and directed their combined efforts against the invaders of 
their country. We shall see that prince recover in the course of a 
few years the crown of his ancestors, expel the English from their 
conquests, and seal a long series of success with the subjugation of 

(l) Iprofitof thisopen space to notice a singular " one which was still less orderly and regolar." 

assertion of Huioe at the close of his nineteenth The fact is, that such commissions were usoal in 

chapter : that ** the first oommtssiob of array every reign since Henry II. See toI. i. p. 445. 

" which we meet with was issued by Henry V. and Vol. ii. p. 363* 
*^ in 1415 ; ^hen the feudal militia gave place to 
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Gascony, tt^e last flraginent of the. ancient patrimony belonging to 
tbe English monarehs in France, 

The new king, the son of Henry and Catherine, was hardly nine 
months old, On the Qrst advice of his father's decease, several spiri- 
taal and temporal peerp, chiefly members of the old counci, 
assembled at Westminster, issued oommissions in the name of 
Hepry YL to the jqdges, sheriffs, and other officers, to continue in 
the e^cercise of their respective duties, and summoned a parliament ^ „. 
to meet in the begipning of November. On the previous day a com- y^^ 
missiop to open, qondiiot, and dissolve the parliament iq the king's e-io. 
name, %vith the consent of the council, was ofiTered to the duke of 
Gloucester. He objected to the words, with the consent of the 
councih that they were prejodi^al to his right, that they made him 
the servant of the council^ and that they bad never been introduced 
into similar commissions under his late brother. It was replied, that 
ttie present king was an infant, and therefore without these words 
or others equivalent, no man could act legally and safely. Each lord 
in bis turp gave this opinion, and the duke was fain to submit (1). 
The next morning he opened the parliament in the usual form. 
The £rst care of that assembly was to ratify all the acts of the au* 
thority by which it had been convened, as sulBciently justified by 
the necessity of the case (2) ; its second, to supply the defect in the 
exercise of the royal authority ailsing from the infancy of the king. 
The two last centuries ftirnished three instances of minorities ; at 
the accession of Henry III., Edward III., and Richard II. But on 
none of these occasions had the powers of the executive government 
been infmqted to a guardian or regent, if we except the two first 
years of Henry III., when the appointment of such an officer was 
deenoed reqifisite to oppose the pretensions of a foreign competitor 
at the head of a powerful army, and in possesion of the capital. 
The duke of Gloucester, however, notwith^nding the decisioi^ of 
the pveceding day, preferred a claim to the regency on two grounds ; 
becaose in the absence of the duke of Bedford he was the nearest of 
kin to his nephew, and because the late king, wfcen he lay onliis 
death-bed had appointed him to that charge. The lords (for such 
matters did not appertain to the cognizance of the commons ) hav^ig 
searched the Rdls, and consulted the judges, replied-, that his 
demand was not founded either on law or precedent, but was con-^ 
trary to the constitution of the realm, and the rights of the three 
estates ; and that the appointment of the late king was of lip force, 
because he could not alter the law of the hind without the three 
estates, nor delegate the authority, which apired with his life, to 
be exercised by another after his death. To satisfy him, however, 

(l) Acts of Ccranc. iii. 6. Bym. x. 257. De as. the duke. The first is the more natural constrncb^- 

sensa ocmcilii nostri. These words are so placed tinn ; but in this debate both paitiesrseeia to have 

that they may relcc to the appointment of the adopted the second. 

dake» by the king, or to the exercise of office by (2) Rot. Pari. iv. ITO* 
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as far as was in their power, they would appoint him president of 
the council, in the absence of his brother the duke of Bedford, not 
with the Htle of regent, lieutenant, governor, or tutor, words which 
mightb^ construed to import a delegation of the sovereign authority, 
but with that of '^ protector of the realm and church of England ; " 
an appellation which could serve only to remind him of his duty (1). 
Dec. s. Acting on these principles they named the chancellor, treasurer, 
and keeper of the privy seal, and sixteen members of the council 
wHh the duke of Bedford, and in his absence, the duke of Gloucester, 
for president '^ and by a deputation notified these nominations to 
the commons, who gave their assent (2). Regulations were then 
enacted for the direction of the council, the duties on wool with the 
i>«c. 18. tonnage and poun^ge were continued for two years, and the parlia- 
ment was dissolved (3). England presented no cause of uneasiness, 
but every eye was most anxiously turned towards France. 

The regency of that kingdom had, according to Henry's last 

injunctions, been offered to the duke of Burgundy, and on his refusal 

was given to the duke of Bedford by Charles, with the advice of his 

rct.22. council. But€harles survived this transaction only a few days-, and 

his death gave to the English interest a shock from which it tieyer 

recovered. Many of the French nobility had adhered, to Henry out 

^of deference to the will of their sovereign -, but when this check was 

removed, theic affection, and with it their obedience, reverted to 

the dauphin, the real representative of their native monarchs. That 

prince was not slow to profit by the event. On the first day after he 

had received the news of his father's death he wore mourning : on 

the second he assumed the insignia of royalty witti the title of 

Charles YII. king of France. As Bheims wai^ in the possession of 

hlstenemies, he was anointed and crowned at Chartres. The ceremony 

' oferated as a chaonv and drew multitudes to his standard (4). 

On the other side the regent, a prince not inferior to his late 
brother in abilities, superior in the more amiable qualities of the 
heart, did not neglect the interests of his nephew. He obtained from 
the duke of BuiguDdfy the warmest assuraoces of support, and 

(1) Rot. Pari, iv. 326. parlivnent the judges, by order odhe coancil, 

(2) Ibid. iy. J74, 175. 328. Their salaries were Separated those acts which regarded the constitu- 
as follows »— tioa and couduct of ihe couocfl, and tbc^. ad* 

/. i. d. ministration of the royal authority, from the 

To Uie protetrtor. per annum . . 5333 6 8 others which had for their objeJA theHuual toW- 

, ^290 **" of national legislation. Both^ wer^ to be eu- 

.138 6 8 rolled in chancery according to' custom : but of 

100 ^c first copies were to b« iqade, and lodged with 

3d Ae clerk of the coundl only : the second were to 

nni . . t *.„. « ,5 . be put in proper form for proclamation, Aat' 

The bishojy of Winchester, whe© he was chaa- they might be published like other statutes. Acis 

cellor, receiv!»d the same as an ardibishop, and ^ Cound. iii . 22. The fact is, ihe lords considered 

the lord Stafford, as treasurer, the same as an ^^ g^j ,5 matters with which the paWic had no 

earl (Rot. l%rl. v. 404. Hym. x. 268. 359, 860). concern They would not aHow the commons to' 

This difference in the amount seems to have interfere in these arrangemenls in parliament} 

bewa regulated by the establishment which each ^q, jj ^ ^ ^i^^^^^ ij proper to publish them for 

was oU^ged to. maintain in proportion to his ^l^^ informatioo of «ie people. See the statutes 

""■*• that were published in Stat, of ReaUn, ii .213. 

(3) Ibid. iv. 173. After tl}u dissolution oftl^e (4) Monst. ii. 1. 
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prevailed on ttie duke of Bretagoe to sigoiry his approbalion of Uie 
treaty of Troyes. The three princes met at Arras. They swore to 
love each other as brothers, to aid each other against the attaclu of 
ills enemies, to protect the poor and defenceless against all oppres- Apr. s. 
sion, and to unite their efforts to reniove the scourge ofwar from 
the soH of France. To cement this friendship, the dukes of Bedford 
and Bretagne married each a sister of the duke of Burgundy, and 
then separated to raise forces in support of the common cause (1). 

The Loire formed the line of demaf«)ation between the opposite 
parties. To the south of that river every province, with the esiception 
of Gascony, had espoused the cause of Charles^: to the north Anjou 
and Maine professed to be neutral ; and the garrisons of a few in- 
sulated fortresses adhered to their native prince : but the rast of the 
population, with the inhabitants of the capital, acknowledged the 
authority of the regent. It was not long before the flames of war were 
rekindled. The country was pillaged by both parties ^ towns were 
taken and re-taken ; and the fortune of (he belligerents was nearly 
balanced by atternattons of defeat and success. The most brilliant Juiy tu 
event in the campaign was the battle of Crevant on the Yonne. An 
army of French with the ScoUish auxiliaries had formed the siege 
of that town, and to relieve it four thousand nien-al-afins, under the 
earl of Salisbury, were ordered to Join the BurgumUans at ^xerre. 
The regulations for the combined at^my, before it left that city, are 
an interesting^ monumenl of the military discipline of the age. It was 
ordered that theaoldiers should love and treat each other^s brothers ; 
that the vanguard should consist of one hundred and tiiicenty men- 
at-arms, with the same number of archers taken in equa(:pbrtion8 
from each nation ; that when oidera ware igiyen to dismount in the 
presence of the enemy, disobedience sliould be punidiedwith instant 
death ; that all the horses should be conducted. half a league into the 
rear, and such as were found within (hdt space should be forfeited ; 
that if any man should leave his station in ibaline, he should suffer 
death ; that no prisoners should be made till the victory was certain, 
under the penalty of the death 6( ttie prisoner, and also of the captor, 
if he offered resistance ; that every archer should be furnished with 
a long pole sharpened at both extremities ; and that each man should 
carry with him provisions for two days (2). The enemy occupied 
an eminence ; but were drawn from their advantageous position by 
the manoeuvres of the allies, who dismounting from their horses, 
and marching on foot in their armoar, attenopted to make themselves 
masters of the bridge. For three hours the two armies stood £acing 
each other divided only by the river : at length the English forced 
their way to the opposite bank, and were followed by the Burgun- 
dians. The Scots, who bore the brunt of the battle., were almost 

(1) Bym. X. 280. (J^) Moiwtrcl, ii. 7. 
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annihilated ; and (he French suffered severely from the garrison, 
which assaulted them in the rear. The victors entered the place in 
triumph, carrying with them the French and Scottish commanders, 
each of whom, after losing an eye in the contest, had been made 
prisoner (1). 

This defeat threw a gloom over the prospects of Charles : but it 

was quickly removed by the arrival of powerful reinforcements flrom 

Italy and Scotland. The duke of Milan sent to his assistance a 

numerous body of Lombards; and the earl Douglas landed in^ the 

port oPRochelle with five (housand men. The king, in testimony 

oTliis confidence and gratitude, selected his body guard from the 

Scotch auxiliaries ; and, as he had already granted to Stuart of 

Darnley the French lordships of Aubigny and Goncressault, he gave 

Mar. 35. to D6uglas the still more valuable dukedom of Tourraine, which 

Apr. 19. bad belonged to himself before his ac<session. The duke of Albany, 

the regent of Scotland, and the Scottish nobility, swore in the pre*- 

oct. 8— sence of the French ambassador to maintain the ancient alliance 

*^~^^' between the two countries, ahd promised, whatit.isi^s not in their 

power to enforce, that their king, in the event pf his liberation, 

should ratify their engagements (2). 

The necessity of interrupting the harmony between France and 
Scotland had now become evident ; and with this view the English 
council proposed to king James to treat with him respecting his 
release from captivity. The offer was^oyfiaily accepted ; the Scottish 
envoys were permitted to join their sovereign; and after much 
A. i>. negotiation it was mutually agreed, that the king shonld be set at 
s!p?.^io. liberty, and that in return he should forbid his subjects to enter into 
the service of France (3); sbotild pay by itistalments, in six years, 
the sum of 'forty thousand pounds, as a compensation for his expenses 
during ttie time of his detention (4) ; and should give hostages as a 
security tilHhe whole of the money were paid. To attach the Scot* 
tish prince m»re firnniy to fhe interests of England, it was wished 
to marry him to an English princess ; and the ambassadors were 
instructed to entertain the subject, ff il were opened by the Scots, 
but not to be the first to suggest it, ^^ because, by the custom of 
'' England, it did not become the lady to be the suitor.*' It was not, 
however, necessary, to urge the willing mind of James by political 
motives. Hii^ affections^ were alrea.dy engaged by a beautiful and 

(1) The French commamder -was the count of the Scots already iu Frtincc, they were excepted 
Veotadonr, the Scottish the earl of Buohan, or from the benefit of the treaty. Rym. x. 331. 
Stnart of Darnley. Both were afterwards ran- (4) The maintenance of James had been fixed 
someiL Monstrel. ii. 8. Ford. xvi. 25. 'Hall, by. Henry V. at 700/. per annum; which iu 
f. 85. « nineteen yours would amount to 13,000/. There 

(2) Du TiUet, 1S5, 136. Douglas was made the *^" }^ »« ^9''^ ^^^ «/^ ^«*« ^» *^Po"o"cif ^ 
kiig's lieutenant and commander of the French «>""derably increased (See Rym. x. 293- 2»6 ) 
araSes, Apr. 19. 1424. In the Archives dfe France, 5^"' J*'* probable that so large a sum was de- 
Cartons t. 90-998, are numbers of letters of """"^^^ »"'*?f ^^} Pre*«nce, because ,t could 
naturalization granted to Scottish ardbers of the "»' decenUy be claimed as a ransom . 1 he English 

royal guard from this time down to 14T4. ^^'-^i'T^n *. ^"''''X »"s;™<^Vj^"* *** °^."*'' 

/«x . , »j . r J r "f 36,000, if the Scots ofljcclcd to 40,000. Id. X. 

(3} As James could not enforce the return of 295, 
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accomplished woman, Jane, desceiided by her father, the earl of a. d. 
Somerset, (torn Edward III., and by her mother, Margaret Holand, Veb. 
fjrom Edward I. He married her before his departure ; and Ihe pro- ^^ 
lector, to express his satisraction, remitted, with the consent of the 
council, a sixth part of the sum stipulated to be paid by the treaty (1). 
The event proved that an English education of nineteen years had 
not rendered James less fit to wear the crown of Scotland. He proved, 
as a monarch, a blessing to his country -, but though he laboured 
to fulfil the conditions on which he had been liberated, his revenue 
had been so impaired by the regents, and his people appeared so 
unwilling to submit to taxation, that he was never ^le to discharge 
one third part of the debt (2). 

In France the campaign of the present year was chequered with 
the same variety of events which marked that of the last. Arthur, 
brother to the duke of Bretagne, and several Burgandian lords, 
passed over to the service of Charles ^ his partisans surprised Gom- 
peigne and Crotoi; and the garrison of Ivri, consisting of Bretons, 
received and unfurled his standard. On the* other hand, ttieduke 
of Bedford procured a reinforcement from England, recovered 
Gompeigne and Grotoi, and' with two thousand men*at-arms, and 
seven thousand archers, laid siege to Ivri. A French army of 
eighteen thousand men, under the duke'of Alen^on, approached 
to relieve that fortress ; but despairibg of success, abandoned it to Aag. it. 
its fate, and surprised Yerneuil. The duke, leaving a garrison to 
secure his conquest, marched to seek the enemy, who bolcUy came 
forward to meet him. Ttib men-at-arms were arrayed in one 
compact mass : in front and on each flank was stationed a body of 
archers protected as usual by long stakes fixed in the ground -, and 
in the rear were collected fiie baggage, servants, and horses of the 
army, under the protection of two thousand archers ^ who, to ex- 
pose the iriHiptlon of the enemy, had tied the^horses to each other, 
both by their bridles and tails, and intermixed them with fhe jsar- 
riages in such manner as to form an almost impenetrable rampart. 
The shock of the two armies is described as dreadful. They fought 
hand to hand, and with such resolution, that for near an hour, 
neither party seemed to gain any advantage. In the hottest of the 
battle a body of French and Italian cavalry, instructed to annoy 
the rear of the English, endeavoured to charge through the horses 
and baggage ; but unable to force their way, or to disentangle 

(l^ Rym. X. 328. " bear you faith and fidelity, etc." This we are 

(2) If we may believe Holinshed (p. 587). and told was done before three dukes, two arch* 

Hall (f. M )• iames, before his departure, did bishops, twelve earls, ten bishops, twenty ba- 

homage to the young Henry at Windsor, and rons, and 200 iiuights and yet there can be little 

swore feahy in these words : " 1, James Stewart, doubt thnt it is a mistake. For in all the public 

" king of Scotland, shall be true and faithAU records James is treated not as a vassal but an 

** unto you, lord Henry, by the grace of God independent sovereign ; and Henry in a private 

"king of England and France, the noble and letter styles him : — Rizt heigh and my ghty prince 

"superior lord of the -kingdom of Scotland, by the grace of God kyng ofScotes. Rym. x. 

"which I hold and. claim of you. And I shall 63$. 
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Ihediiselves^ Ihey slood exposed to (he arrows of (he archers ; who, 
after the/ had' slain or repelled the assailants, turned towards thd 
front,* and with a loud shout rushed on the enemy. This manoeufre 
decided the action. The courage of the French sank ; their front 
was pierced' in different points ; and the plain was soon covered 
with fiigitives and pursuers. According to the account of the 
enemy, they lost above- three thousand men, the English sixteen 
hundred. The Scots were so reduced that they never afterwards 
formed a distinct corps in the French army. The new duke of 
Tourraine, and the earl of JSuchan were left on the field : the duke 
of Alon^on, and two hundred gentlemen, were made prisoners. 
The regent immediately called his officers aiound him, and re- 
turned thanks to God on the field of battle (1). 

Hitherto the duke of Bedford had supported the honour of the 
EnglMi army, and Splayed talents equal to the difficult situation 
in which he was placed. But in every measure he had the mis- 
fortune to be thwarted by the private ambition of his brottier the 
duke of Gloucester. Jacqueline of Bavaria, heiress of Hainault, 
Holland, Zeeland, and Friesland, had for hi^^first husband John, 
^. . dauphin of France. After his death, Henry Y . offered his media- 
A V^ ^^^° ^^ compose the difference between the widow and her uncle, 
'^'* and improved the opportunity to solicit her hand for his brother 
of Bedford. But Jacqueline, by persuasion of her mother, pre- 
4. ». ferred John, duke of Brabant, a boy io his sixteenth year. Their 
*^''' union was unhappy. He was passionate and capricious ; she proud 
and revengeful. The dbke dismissed the ladies and servants whom 
his wife had brought with her from Holland : his favourites in return 
were soon afterwards massacred in an iasurrectioo of the people. 
At length she separated from him, repdred to her m6ther at Ya- 
^. , ienciennes, elopM from Yalenciennes, and sought an asylum in 
*/^l England, where she was received with welcome^ add obtained 
from tl!^ king a pension of £.100 a month (2). The duke of Glou- 
cester became enamoured with her charms, perhaps still more 
with her inheritance. But Henry, who saw that a marriage between 
them -would be followed by a rupture with the duke of Burgundy, 
cousin-german and apparent heir to Jacqueline's husband, re- 
strained the imprudence of his brother, and on his death-bed incul- 
cated with extraordinary earnestness the necessity of making every 
sacrifice to preserve the friendship of his ally. Gloucester was too 
headstrong to regard the advice of the king, or to yield to the 
remonstrances of the council. Maintaining that the marriage of 
Jacqueline with the duke of Brabant was void, on account of con- 
sanguinity, though a dispensation had been obtained from the 
council of Constance, he married her himself, and immediately 

(1) Moiutrel. ii. 15. 

(2) Hoiwtral. i. 267. 299. S03. PeU Reconb, 36«. • 
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laid claim U> her dominions. Had ber husband been led lo his own 
decision, he might probably have yielded : but the duke of Bur- *• » 
gundy espoused his cause, and declared that he would oppose force 
to force in bis behalf. It was in vain that the regent employed all 
his influence to prevail on his brother to wilhdraw a demand, 
which would alienate the Burgundian from the interests of Eng- 
land, and might ultimately throw him intQ the arms of Charles. As oct.24. 
a last resource, in a great council at Paris, it was determined, that 
the legitimacy of the two marriages should b^ referred to the pope, 
and that all parties should await his decision. The duke of Bra- 
bant acquiesced : the duke of Gloucester refused. He was already 
at Calais with Jacqueline and an army of five thousand men, and 
proceeding into Hainault, immediately obtained posse^on of the Dec. w, 
county in right of his' pretended wife. The duke of Burgundy on ^. ,. 
this intelligence sent farces to the aid of his cousin ; insulting mes- J^^^^ 
sages passed between him and Gloucester ; a challenge was given 
and accepted (1); and the. two combatants agreed to decide their Mur. i«. 
(marrel on the feast of St. George in the presence of the duke of 
Bedford^ the regent. In the interval the Burgundian recalled his 
forces,' and (jloucester prepared te return to England. Notwith- 
standing the objections of Jacqueline, it was resolved, at the request 
of the inhabitants, that she should remain at Mods. She parted 
from the duke with tears, predicting the evils which would result 
trom their separation. The BrabanterS renewed the war : the towns 
of Hainault returned to the obedience of the duke *, and Jacqueline - 
was delivered to the Burgundians tobe detained»a captive tiU the 
see of Rome should pronounce on the validity of her marriage^ 
The intended duel between the two piinces was never fought. In 
a letter to the duke of Gloucester, the pontiff declared him ex- 
communicated, if he persisted in putting his design in execution \ 
and by a circular brief directed to all the Christian .princes in 
Europe, exhorted them not to permit the combat within their 
respective dominions. The English parliament, seconding ihis j^^, 
views, recommended that the dowager queens of France and Eng- 
land, with the regent, should take the quarrel 4nto their hands ^ 
and in a council held at Paris, it was decided that the challenge 
had been given without sufficient cause (2). In the mean time Jac- 
queline was conducted by the prince of Orange to Ghent, where sept.i. 
she bore her confinement with impatience, and exerted all her 
ingenuity to contrive her escape. At length she dressed herself 
and her female attendant in male attire, mounted a horse, rode 
unol)served in the dusk of the evening out of one of the gates, 

(i) On this occasion th« duke of Burgandy Re|;ent due de Bethfort— cur il est tel princo que 

pold a hif k compliment lo Hie doko of Bedford, je scay. qu'a vous et a moy, eC a tnos aotres il 

Simicnx Toas plait, he lays to his anUgonist, je Tondroit estre droitorierjage. Monst. ii. 90. 

sais oonteat, que nous pienoos a juge mon toes (a) Bp. Mart. V. apod Raynald. ▼!. 75. Rot. 

cber et aim< cousin, et aossi rotrc^beta frerele Pari. iv. 377. 
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•nd continued bet flight till she reached in safety the bofdere of 
Hc^land, where she was joyftilly received by her sdbjects. The 
Bargundians pursued her thither ; and Holland became for two 
years the theatre of war. The duke of Gloucester sent her flte 
hundred men-^t-arnis, and Was [Severely reprehended by the coun- 
cil : he renewed the attempt ; but was pretenied by his brother 
the regent (1). In 1426 the pope is said to have pronounced in 
favour of the first matriage (2) ; but tiie duke of lirabant died Sdon 
afterwards, and Jacqueline assumed the titte of duchess of Glou- 
cester. The slender aid which she received from England served 
to defer her submission till 1428, When she Was compelled to ap- 
point the duke of Burgundy her heir^ to allow him to garrison 
her fortresses, and lo give her word that she would neVer marry 
without Ins consent (3). In the terms of this treaty she virtually 
acknowledged that she was not the wif^ of the duke of Gloucester ; 
and yet, only a few weeks before it was concluded, her interests 
had been espoused in England by a party of females against the 
neglect of her supposed husband. A lady of (he name of Stokes, 

^*^' attended by the wives of the principal citlsens of London^ went (0 
the house of lords, and presented a petition against the duke, ac- 
cusing him of having neglected his lawful wife, the duchess Jac- 
queline, and of living in open adultery, with Eleanor Gobham (4), 
daughter of Reginald kird Gobham of Sterborough. The beauty of 
Eleanor was as distinguished as her morals were dissolute. After 
contributing to the pleasures of different noblemen, she became 
acquainted with the diike, whose attachment to her was so great, 
that, even after his union with Jacqueline, he kept her always 
near his person, and took her with him in 'his expedition to Mai- 
nault (5). What answer was returned to the petition of these female 
champions in the cause of conjugal fidelity is not known : but the duke 
sopn afterwards, to the surprise of Europe, publicly acknowledged 
Gobham for his wife ^ and Jacqueline, in breach of her promise to 
heradversary, married a genUeman called Frank of Bursellen, He 
was immediately seized by the Burgundians, and his wife, to pur« 
chase his liberty, ceded the greater part of her dominions^ retaining 

Oct. 8. only an annual rent for her own support. She died without issue 
in 1436(6). 

Had it not been for this unfortunate attempt of Gloucester to 
obtain the inheritance of Jacqueline, it was pretended that the 
party of Charles might have been effectually crushed after the battie 

(1) Monstrel. ii. 18—29. (3) Monstrel. ii. 37. Meyer, lib. xv. p. 310- 

(3) This is said by diiferent writers. If it were . (4) Stow. 369 < 

truei I know not how the English government (5; Laquelle le dit due par avant avoit teone 

could, consistently with the agreement at Paris, en-.sa compagnie certain temps, eomme sa dame 

roniiHae to acknowledge her for duchess of Glou- par amours : et avec ee avoit este diffUmee de aa- 

ccster. Yet she is so called in two different cuns autres bommes que de iceluy due. Monstrel. 

instrumenu in Rymer, dated in 1427 and 1428* ii. 32. Also. ii. 29. 

Rym. X. 375. 398, and in the address of the com- (6) Meyer, 329. 
mons of 1427. Rot. Pari. iv. 318. 
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of Yerneuil. But to defend the duke of Brabant, the duke of Bur- 
gundy withdrew his forces from the scene of action, and employed 
them in HainauU and QoUatid -, and the duke of Bedford, reduced 
to depend on his own resources, became unable to improve the 
advantages which .he had gained. For three years the war ih 
FraDDce was suffered to languish ; and the operations on both sides 
were confined to skirmishes and sieges, unimportant in their eon- 
sequences tor the two parties, but most disastrous to the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants. If the regent was inactive through weakness, 
Charles was equally so through poverty ; and if the court of the 
latter became a scene of intrigue, dissension, and bloodshed, the 
council of the king of England Was not less divided by the Jealousy 
of its members, their quarrels, and their opposite interests (1). 

Among these the minister who bore the chief sway, both from 
his situation and relationship to the king, was the duke of Glou- 
cester : but he was often, and sometimes successfully, opposed in 
his views by Henry Beaufort,' the great bishop of Winchester. That 
prelate was second son fo John of Ghent by Catherine Swynford, 
and vros consequently uncle to the regent and his brother, and great- 
uncle to the king.' From the bishopric of Lincoln be had l)een 
translated to the more ¥aluable see of Winchester, had thrice borne 
the high office of chancellor, had assisted at the council of Constance, 
and had made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. His frugality multiplied 
his riches : but they were rendered subservient to the interests of 
his country -, an(i his loans to the late monarch amounted to twenty- 
eight, to the present king to more than eleven, thousand 
pounds (2). He had again accepted the. office of chancellor, and in a. d. 
that situation had strenuously Opposed Gloucester's fSavourite plan j^ij\'Q, 
of claiming the inheritance of Jacqueline. During the absence of ^ „ 
that prince, the council, under the influence of the prelate, and i^^s. 
^ith a Yiew to repress the mutinous disposition of the populace, had / ' 
garrisoned the Tower, apd committed it to the care of Richard 
Wydevile, with orders ^'to admit no one more powerful than him- 
^^self.'' When Gloucester returned, he demanded lodgings in that 
foitress, and attributed the refusal of Wf devile to the secret instruc- 
tions of his uncle. In his resentment he ordered the mayor to close oct. 39. 
the gates of the city against the bishop^ and to furnish him with five 
hundred horsemen^ that he might visit in safety the young king at 
Eltham. The neit morning the retainers of Beaufort attempted to oct. 30. 
burst open the gate on the bridge, barricadoed the road, placed 
archers in the houses on each side, and declared that, as their lord 

(1) The pontiff, as if he had foreseen the evils nulla res est tantom uetfessaria, (piantum est 

-wbich fdJowed, had on the succession oF the vestra concordia, qui reipwblica? praesidetis : ▼©• 

young Henry written to the council, recommend- bis enim habentibus nnam mentem, una volun- 

ing to them above all things to live in harmony Ute regentibus, nulla accidere calamitas potest, 

^vith-each other, as the best means of preserving Apud Raynald. vi. 51. 
the dominions of their infant sovereien*. Ad reg- (2) Rot. Pari, iv, 1 1 1 . 132. 275. 277. 
nvun hoc in remrn statu salubriter uirigendum 

m. 11 
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was excluded rrom entering the city, so they would prevent the 
duke from leaving it (1). It cost the archbishop of Ganteii>ury 
and the duke or Coimbra, second son of the king of Portugal by 
Philippa, the sister of the late monarch, eight jourpeys in the same 
day from party to party, to prevent the effusion of blood , and to in* 
duce them to keep the peace, till.4he return of the duke of Bed- 
ford (2). With reluctance the regent left Paris, landed in England 
(Dec. 20), and summoned a parliament at Leicester. It was, however, 
his hope that a reconciliation between his brother and uncle might 
ii. ». be effected before that meeting. With this view the archbishop and 

iaa^. several lords waited on Gloucester, and requested him on the part 
of the king to attend the council at Northampton. They were in- 
structed to represent to him that he could have no reasonable ob- 
jection to meet his uncle on such an occasion ^ that mesisurcs would 
be taken to prevent any affray between their followers; that the 
bishop, as the accused party, had a right tole confronted with his 
accuser, and that the king could not be expected to deprive him of 
office before the charge agmnst him had 1^'en proved. But the duke's 
obstinacy was not to be subdued by argument, and he received a 
royal order to attend in his place at the approaching parliament (3). 

Feb. 28 There the commons, by their speaker, conjured the regent and the 
lords to reconcile the duke of Gloucester with4he bishop of Win* 
Chester. The former had preferred a bill of impeachment against 
his uncle, in which to his own grievances he added two charges, 
which, if we may believe him, he had received from his brother, the 
late king ; the first, that the prelate had hired an assassin to lake 
Henry's life while he was yet prince of Wales ; the second that he 
had exhorted him to usurp the crown during the life of his father. 
In his answer, Beaufort endeavoured to show that, if he had given 
personal offence to the duke, yet his conduct was justified by the 
behaviour of that prince ; and to the charges said to have been made 
by Henry Y., he opposed the confidence and employments with 
which that king had honoured the man, who was now accused of 

mmv4. having attempted his life. The duke of Bedford and the other lords 
took an oath to judge with impartiality : but in what manner the trial 

Mar. 7. proce^ded we are not informed . Three days later the duke and bishop 
consented to leave their quarrel to the decision of the primate and 
eight other arbitrators, by whose award the following farce was 

Mar. ti, enacted. Beaufort began b^ addressing the king, to whom he pro- 

(1) See the charges of Gloucester, and the in two basins of silver gilt, he hanliy thanked 
answers of the bishop in Hall, f. 94. 97. them. V»hjan, 414, 41S> 

(2) The bishop wrote on the 30th of October (3) Acts of Coun. iii". 181—7. This parliameDt 
to the regfnt, requesting his immediate retnm : was called the parliament of bats. As arms had 
** for," he adds, ** by mv troth , and ye tarry long, been forbidden, the servants of the members fol- 
*• we shall put this land in jeopardy with a field, lowefl their lords with baU or dnhs on their 
*' such a brother ye have here : God make him a shoulders ; when these also were forbidden, they 
" good man ! " They entered the city of Loud<m concealed stofies, and plnmmete of lad in their 
together. Bedford appears to have favoured his sleeves and bosoms; so suspicions were they i 
nncle. and to have blamed his brother. When each other. Fab. ibid. 

the citizens made him a present of 1000 marks 
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tested bis innocence or the charges iwhicb respected Henry V. ; and 
the duke of Bedford replied, in the name of the infant soiirejgn, that 
the king had no doubt of the innocence of his great-^uncle, and 
held him to have ever been a true man to the late monarch both 
before and after his succession to the throne. Then turning lo the 
duke of Gloucester, the bishop expressed his sorrow that bis nephew 
«hould.haYe'ConceiYed any displeasure against him : ^^ but, $ir,'' he 
continuedy^^Itake (iod to witness, that what reports soever h«^fi 
^^ been made unto you of me, (peradventure by such as have not had 
^^ greet affection UQto me : God forgive them !) I never in>agined 
^^nor purposed thing 4hat might 1^ hindering or prejudice to your 
'^person, honour, or estate^ and for so much I pray >ou that *^ou 
'*' will be unto me good lord from this time fprlh ; for by my will I 
^^ g^ve you never other occasion, nor purpose not to do hereafter 
^^ through God's grace/' The duke replied *, '^ Fair uncle, since you 
^^so declare you such a man as you ^y, I am right glad that it is 
^^so, and for such I take you.'' Each then took the other by the 
hand, and the ceremony was finished. Such a reconciliation could 
not be real ; and the bishop, whether ii were his own resolve, or had 
beoD previously stipulated, resigned the seals the next day ^ andsoon 
afterwards requested permission to travel. He remained however Hay it. 
in England till the beginning of the following year, . when he accom- 
panied his nephew, the duke of Bedford, to Calais. There he re- a. „. 
ceived the welcome intelligepce (bat he had been named a cardinal y^J; 
by pope Martin, and was invested with the insignia of his dignity Mar. 25. 
in the presence of the regent and a numerous court (1). 

There is reason 4c^ believe that this quarrel between the uncle 
and nephew originated in the jeeilousy which Beaufort entertained 
of the ambition of the duke,* who on many Occasions had acted , 
as if be were tpdependent of the council, and to their remon- 
strances had replied, that he vould be accountable to no man 
but the king, when he should come of age. Even of late he liad 
said ^^ Let my brother govarn as him lusleth, whiles he is in this 
'*' land : after his going over into France, I woU govern as me 
'^ seemeth good." On this account the other members sent for Jan. 28. 
the duke of Bedford to the star-chamber, a few days before his 
departure, and the next morning wailed in a body on the duke 
of Gloucester, who was confined by sickness to -his ^'inne." To Jan. 29 
both the chancellor made a similar address, stating .that the young 
prince was the rightful king of England, and, entitled to the obe- 
dience of all his subjects, of wliatever rank they might be-, that 
young as he was, he yet possessed by law all the authority which 
wo^ld belong to him at a more mature age; that, as during 
his infancy he could not exercise such authority, it was vested 

(1) See tKe proceediB«s in the Rolls of Parliament, iv. 296. 299. Rym. x« aSS. Fab. 418. El- - 
lis. 2. ser. 1. t02. 
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in the lords spiritual and temporal assembled in parliament, or 
in the great council, and, at other limes, in the lords appointed 
to form the '^ continual council ; " and Chat Ibis council, repre- 
senting the king's person, had a right to exercise the powers 
of government, '^ witbouten that any one person may or ought 
^^ to ascribe to himself th& said rule and government.'' They 
concluded by begging the two dukes to inform them, whether 
they held the same sentiments. Both replied (and subscribed their 
replies with their own signatures) that they cheerfully assented 
to the principles which had been laid down, and that ^' in all 
'^ things that belonged to the rule of the land and the observances 
^^ of the king's laws, and to his estate, they would be advised, de- 
^^ meanvd, and ruled by the lords of. the council, and obey unto 
'^ the king, and to them as for the king, as lowly as the least 
'* and poorest of his subjects." It should, however, be oWerved, 
that the answer- of the duke of Bedford was much more full and 
submissive than that of his brother; and that taking up the book 
of 4he Gospels, he solemnly swore to observe through life the 
promise which he then made. Gloucester did not swear (1). 

But the regent was hastily recalled to France by the vacil- 
lating conduct of the duke of Bretagne, who through apprehen- 
sion rather than inclination had formerly espoused the interests 
of the English. Now, when he saw the seeds of dissension sown 
between them and the Burgundians,. he willingly listened to the 
suggestions of his brother Arthur, who had been raised to the 
office of constable of France. His forces were recalled from the 

**25. armies of the allies-, men for the service of Charles were raised 
in his territories-, and a promise was given of open co-opera- 
tion, as soon as the duke of Burghndy could be detached from 
the allies. Informed of these proceedings, the regent poured his 
troops into Bretagne : they spread the flames, of war to the very 
gates of Rennes, defeated the Bretons in several rencontres, and 
compelled the duke to solicit a reconciliation. By an instrument 

sepfs. under his seal, and those of his sons, barons, prelates, and the 
commonalties of his duchy, he acknowledged Henry for his right- 
ful sovereign, and promised upon oath to observe the treaty of 
Trojes, to obey the commands of the regent, and to do homage 
for his territories to the king of England, and to no other per- 
son (2). 
Five years had naw elapsed since the death of the late monarch ; 
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^^^^' and, if no addition had been made to his conquests, at least no 
considerable loss had been experienced. But at length in an evil 
hour it was determined to cross the Loire, and to attack Charles 
in the provinces which had always adhered to his cause. With 

(l)Rot. Pari. V. 409—411. Acts of Co«n. Hi. (!l) Rym. x. 350. 378. 385. 
231-242. 
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this Tiew several councils were held at Paris : the regent yielded, 
it is said with regret, to the majority of voices; and aTesolu- 
tiOn was taken to open the campaign with the reduction of Or- 
leans (1). Montague, earl of Salisbury, had lately returned fh)m 
England with a reinforcement of six thousand men. After the 
earl of Warwick, he was the most renowned of the English com- 
manders ] and to him by' common consent was Intrusted the con- 
duct of the siege. On the part of the French no preparation 
was omitted, no sacrifice was spared, to preserve the city, and 
annoy the aggressors. The garrison received a plentiful supply of 
ammunition and provisions; numerous batteries were erected on 
the walls; and every building within the range of the cannon 
was levelled to the ground. The earl having previously reduced oct. 12. 
several places, in the neighbourhood, passed the Loire with ten 
thousand men, and established his head-quarters on the left bank 
amid the ruins of a convent. His first operations were directed 
against the Tournelles, a castle which defended the passage of 
the bridge. It was carried by assault : but the garrison had pre- 
viously broken down one of the arches, and had built an addi- 
tional work at the other extremity. A few days afterwards, asoctas. 
the English commander stood at awtndow in one of the towers 
of the fort, and was carefully examining the defences of the city, 
a shot was fired at him from the rampart. He saw tbe flash 
and atteinpted to withdraw ; but .the ball tore away the ironr of 
the casement, and so lacerated his face, that he died in the course 
of the next week (2). The command devolved on the earl of Suffolk, Nov. s. 
who received several reinforcements, and successively established 
his men in different posts round the city. They were lodged in 
huts, and covered from the fire of the besieged by intrench-' 
ments of earth. But the walls were of such extent, and the in- 
tervals between these posts, which were called bastiles, were so 
spacious,' that often in the night supplies of men and provisiona 
forced their way into the place ; for which purpose Charles had 
established immense magazines in the neighbouring city of Blots (3). 
The siege, or rather blockade^ continued during the winter. 
In the beginning of Lent sir John FalsfaCT left Paris with fifteen 
hundred men, to conduct to Orleans four hundred waggons and 
carts, laden with stores and provisions. He hhi almost reached 
the village of Rouvrai en Beausse, when be received the alarnung 

1 

(1) In his letter to tKe king, the regent cer- the second threw plummets or ludls of lead. The 
tainly appears to disclaim having given any ap- powder was of a different sort fbr each. The 
probation to the attempt. ** Alle things prospered guns were worked by a master gunner with var- 
** for you, till the tyme of the seage of Orleans lets under him. Masons and carpenters were at- 
" taken in hand God knoweth by what advice." tached to them. See accounts of the master of the 
Rot. Pari. V. 435* ordnance during the wqv in the archives ' de 

(2) Qunpowder was now in constant use bolk France, 395. 421. 428. 459» 460* Acts of CoaacJl„ 
in the attack and defence of places. The pieces v. 257. 

were called guns and colverins. The fkst threw (3) Monstfel. 38> 39. 
stone balls, sometime* 2<S inchto in diameter : 
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' »• inldUgeace thai the earl of Garemonf was adTaoeing to intercept 
f4.?2. him with firom four to five thousand cavalry. He halted imme- 
diately, surrounded his litllo army with a circle of carriages, 
and left but two openings, at each of which he posted a strong 
body of archers. It was the middle' of the night ; and for two 
hours the attack of the enemy was delayed by the disputes among 
their leaders. Sir John Stuart, who commanded the small remnant 
df the Scots in the service of Charles, earnestly contended that 
the men-at*arms should dismount : the earl of Claremont, by the 
advice of his countrymen, preferred to charge on horseback. 
At three in the morning it was agreed that each nation should 
follow its own judgment. An attempt was made to force an entrance 
at Ach opening ; but the cavalry were repulsed by showers of 
^ arrows, and the Scots on foot were all slain. About six hundred 
dead bodies were left on the field; and Falstaff continued his 
march in triumph to the camp before Orleans (1). In the spring 
the English resumed their operations : lines of communication 
were drawn from one ba^tile to another ; and the besieged ; seeing 
themselves invested on all sides, proposed, with the permission 
of Charles, to deliver the city into the hands of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, to be held by him as neutral during the war, for the 
benefit of the duke of Orleans, a captive in England. The regent 
refused the offer. It was but Just, he said, that what had been 
won with English blood, should be the reward of English valour. 
In this determination the Burgundian acquiesced with apparent 
cheerfulness; but the refusal sank deep into his heart; nor was 
it forgotten on a subsequent occasion. 

Th$ fall of Orleans was now confidently anticipated ; and the 
most gloomy apprehensions prevailed in the councils of the French 
monarch. Many of those who had been the warmest in their pro- 
fessions of attachment silently withdrew from his court ; and the 
prince himself meditated a retreat Into the distant county of Pro- 
vence, perhaps into the friendly kingdom of Scotland, when the 
French throne was saved from ruin by the daughter of a small 
farmer at Domremy, a hamlet in Champagne, situate between 
Neuchateau and Vaucouleurs. The wonderful revolution which 
she accomplished, by means apparently supernatural, will justify 
an endeavour to trace the origin and progress of the enthusiasm 
which, while it deluded, yet nerved and elevated the mind of 
this young and interesting female (2). 

Joan d'Arc was born about the year 1412. Her education did 
not differ from that of the other poor girls in the neighbour- 

(1) In tiie ({uaint language of the times, this from the answers of ** tli6 maid," and the depml- 
was called** the battle of herrings; "because salt tinns of the witnesses, which will be foniid in 
herrings formed a great portion of the provi- the volumes of Deschamettes, and the Tome viii. 
sions. Monstrel.ii. 42. of Petitot's Hcmoires. 

(2) The narrative which follows is compiled 
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hood : but she was distiognished above Ihem all by her dili- 
gence, modesty and piety. Domremy, like otiier villages, had 
its traditionary tales of wonder and sapernatural agency. There 
stood at no great distance an old spreading beech-tree, under the 
branches ef which the fairies were said io hold their nocturnal 
meetings; near its foot ran a clear streamlet,- the waters of which 
were bdieved to work astonishing cures; and a little farther off 
was a still more sacred spot, a solitary chapel called the Her- 
mitage of the Virgin. Joan was accustomed to visit all these places 
with her companions. But the hermitage was her favourite re- 
sort, where every Saturday she hung up a garland of flowers, 
or burnt a taper of wax in honour of the mother of Christ. These 
her early habits are worthy of notice, as they probably served 
to impress on her mind that credulous and romantic character 
which it afterwards exhibited. The child was fond of solitude : 
whatever interested her, became the- object of long and serious 
thought; and in these day dreams the young enthusiast learned 
to inyest with visible forms the creations of her own fancy. She a- ^^ 
was but twelve. years old, when, walking in her father's garden 
on a Sunday, she thought that she observed a brilliant light on 
one side, and heard a voice calling on her by her name. .She 
turned, and saw, as she believed, the archangel Michael, who 
told her to be good, dutifhl, and virtuous, and God would protect 
her. She felt abashed in his presence, but at his departure wept, 
wishing that he had taken her with him. 

Besides religion there was another sentiment, which sprung up 
in the breast of Joan. Young as she was, she had heard enough of 
the calamities which oppressed her country, to cdiihor the unnatural 
union of the Bnrgundians with the English, and to bewail the hard 
late of her natural sovereign, driven by rebels and strangers firom 
the throne of his fathers^ The inhabitants of Domremy were roya- 
lists; those of the neighbouring Tillage of Marcey, Burgundians: 
the two partlea frequently met, qiiarrelled and fought; and these 
petty feuds served to rivet the attention of the girl on this most 
exciting 8ul]ject. At length arrived the news of the disastrous battle Aug. 17. 
of Yerneuil. She witnessed the despair of her parents and neigh- 
boars ; and learned from tliem, that there remained but one source 
of hope for her country, the possible accomplishment of a traditio- 
nary prophecy, that fVom Bois-chesnu, the adjoining forest of oaks, 
would come a maid, destined to be the saviour of France. 

Such a prediction was likely to make a deep impression on the 
mind of Joan. One day, when she was alone lending her father's 
flock, she again heard the voice, and saw the form of the archangel : 
but he was now accompanied by two females, the saints Catherine 
and Margaret, names, it should be observed, familiar to her, for 
they were the patronesses of the parish church* He announced to 
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her that she was the woman pointed out by Ihe prophecy *, that hers 
was the important commission to conduct her sovereign to Rheims 
preparatory to his coronation ; that with this view she ought to apply 
to Baudricourt, governor of Yaucouleurs, for the meadsof ac(!^ess to 
the royal presence *, end that Catherine and Margaret would accom- 
pany her as guides and monitors, whom it .was her duty to ol>eyi 
It is plain that the enthusiast mistook for realities the workings of 
her own imagination. Even she herself, in her more s6ber mo- 
ments, was appalled at (he idea of so extraordinary admission, and 
her confidence was shaken by the incredulity and disapprobation 
of her parents. But ^^her voices,'' as she calied them, reiterated 
the command : they reprimanded her for her disobedience ) and 
she began to fear that any longer delay might be a sin which would 
endanger her salvation. 

It chanced that a matauding party of Burgundians coAipelled 
the inhabitants of Domremy to seek ap asylum inNeufcbateau. The 
yillage was plundered^ and the ohurCh reduced to a beap.of^ruins. 
On their departure the fugitives returned^ and the sight wQund up 
A. p. the enthusiasm of Joan to the highest pitch. She escaped from^er 
May' parents, prevailed on an uncle to accompany her, and.announcted 
her mission to Baudricourt. Though he treated her with ridicule, 
she was not discouraged, but remained at Yaucouleurs, where her 
pretensions gradually transpired, and made her the object of public 
curiosity. The duke of Lorrain, who laboured under an incurable 
disease, applied to her as a wouian possessedof supernatural powers; 
but she answered with her characteristic simplicity, that she had 
no mission to him : he had never been named to her by ^^her 



voices." 
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At length the governor, who had deemed it his duty to commu- 
nicate her history to the dauphin, received an order to forwjard her 
to the French court. To pepetrate from Yaucouleurs on the eastern 
border of Champagne to Chinon in Tourraine, a distance of one 
hundred and fifty leagues, through a long tract of country, of which 
one portion was possessed by hostile garrisons, and the other per- 
petually infested by parties of plunderers, was a perilous and almost 

Feb. 19. hopeless attempt. But Joan was confident of success.. On horse- 
back^ and in male attire, with an escort of seven persons (1), she 

Feb. 28. passed without meeting an enemy ^ and on the tenth day at Fierbois, a 
few miles from Chinon, announced to Charles her arrival and object. 
That she should have come safe was thought miraculous : yet two 
days were spent in deliberation : she might be, it was wisely con- 
tended, an emissary of the devil ; and to elucidate this important 
question, a commission was appointed to receive her answers to 
certain interrogatories. The report proved favourable : after much 

(1) The escort consisted of her brother Peter, servants, Colet, a king's messenger, and Richard, 
the seigneujra de Metz and Poulengy, their two an archer of the royal guard. M*m. 256. 
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delay and vaciUation, ao hour was fixed for her admission to (he 
royal presence; and the poor maiden of Domremy was ushered 
into a spacious hail, lighted^ up wiih fifly torches, and filled vrith 
some hundreds of knights^mon^ whom Charles himself had mixed 
unnoticed^ and in plain Bjiiire. Joan eutered witfaoul embarrassment : 
the glare of the lights, the gaze pf the spectators did not disconcert 
her. Singling out the dauphin at (he first glance, she walked up to 
him wiih a firm &iep, bent her knee, aiid said, '' God give you good 
^^ life, gentle king.'' He was surprised, but replied : ^' I am not the 
^^ king, he is there,'^ pointing at the same time to a different part of 
the hall. '' In the nam^ of God," she exclaimed, " it is not (hey, 
^' but you who are the. king. Most noble lord dauphin, I am Joan 
^^ the maid, sent on the part of God to aid you and the kingdom, 
'* by his order I announce to you that you will be crowned in the 
'' and city of Rheims (1).". Charles took her aside*, spent some time 
with her in earnest conversation, and, rejoining the company, 
afQroied that she had discovered to him secrets of his own, which 
could not have been communicated to her by agency merely human. 
The following day, ''the maid " (so she was now called) made her 
appearance in public and on horseback. From her look she was 
thought to be in her sixteenth or seventeenth year; her figure was 
slender and graceful, and her long black locks fell in ringlets on 
her shoulders. She ran a course with (he lance, and managed her 
horse with ease and dexterity. The crowd burst into shouts of 
admiration :. they saw in her something more Ihan human ; she was 
a knight descended from Jieaven for the salvation of France (2). 

Had the pretensions of '' the maid '^ been a political artifice to 
raise (he defending spirits of his followers, Charles would have 
seized the present moment to lead them figainst the enemy. But 
opppsite opinions divided his council. Many instead of seeking to 
avail themselves of the public delusion, were afraid of being deluded 
theoiselves. She was said to be sent to them from heaven : but was 
it not possible that she might be an imp from hell? To elucidate 
this grave and obscure question, Joan was examined and re-exa- 
miped by a committee of theologians, by the parliament of Poitiers, 
and by the whole body of the privy councillors ; and three weeks 
elapsed before the king would consent to acknowledge her in her 
supernatural character. That interval she spent in seclusion and 
prayer ; and then was exhibited a second time to the multitude, 
sitting on a gray charger with her banner borne before her, and 
armed at ^11 points as a knight. The air resounded with acclama- 
tions : men of every rank caught the enthusiasm ; and thousands 
offered their services to follow her to battle. She herself was eager 

(I) «• Dieu yousdoint bonne vie, gentil Roy." (2) Semble chose toute divine d* son faict, et 

«. «• Cc ne suis pas qai sui Roy. Voici le Roy " de la voir et de I'ouir. See the enthusiastic letter 

....«' En nom Diea c'cstes vows et non aultres." du sire dc Laval k sa mhe. Mem. viii. 334. Also 

M<^iii. viii. 30S. > 3Q9> 
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to prove in action the truth of her pretensions : but (he king checked 
her impetuosity, and coolly watctied the effect of her presence both 
on the En|;lish as well as on his own subjects. 

Care had been taken that the history of ^^ the maid" should be 
communicated with the due exaggeration to the besieging army 
before Orleans. At first it was received with scorn and derision ; soon 
it began to make impression on the more credulous : from them the 
alarm was gradually communicated to their neighbours ^ and at last 
men of the stoutest hearts shrunk from the task of encountering a su- 
pernatural though female champion. It wasin vain that Suffolk and his 
officers sought to check and subdue this dangerous feeling. If they 
called her an impostor, appeal was made to the wonders attributed to 
her by report : if a sorceress, the men replied that they feared no mor- 
tal like themselves, but were not a match for the spirits of darkness. 

Sixty bastiles or forts, erected in a circle round Orleans, had 
effectually intercepted the communication with the country; and 
the horrors of famine were already felt within the walls, when it 
was resolved by the French cabinet to make a desperate effort to 
throw a supply of provisions into the city. A strong body of men, 
under some of the bravest officers in France, assembled at Blois, 
and ^' the maid'* solicited and obtained permission not only to 
join, but also to direct, the expedition. She was received as an 
envoy from heaven, and began the exercise of her supernatural au- 
thority by expelling all women of loose character from the army, 
and calling on the men to prepare for combat by exercises of devo- 
tion. To Suffolk, Glasdale and Pole, the English commanders, she 
sent orders in the name of God to withdraw from France, and return 
to their native country : to the chiefs of her own nation she proiikised 
complete success, if they woukl cross the Loire, and inarch boldly 
through La Beauce and the quarters of the enemy. But they were 
not disposed to sacrifice their own plans to the suggestions of an 
Apr. 29 inexperienced enthusiast. Dunois, the governor of Orleans, taking 
advantage of her ignorance of the country, proceeded by la Sologne 
on the left bank, and, prevailing on her to cross the river with 
him in a boat, led her secretly into Orleans, where she was received 
by the citizens with lighted torches and acclamations of joy. The 
relieving party had also embarked in boats, and endeavoured to 
reach Orleans by water : but the wind and current forced them back : 
they landed, crossed by the bridge at Blois, and were thus com- 
pelled to pursue the route previously pointed out by *' the maid." 
Her promise, however, or prediction was verified. The besiegers did 
not stir from their entrenchments, and the convoy entered the city. 

From this moment it became dangerous to dispute the celestial 
mission of Joan. Her presence created in the soldiers a spirit of 
daring and a confidence of success, which might perhaps be guided, 
but could not be restrained by the authority of their leaders. Day 
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after day sallies were made, and the strongest of the English forts, May 
the bastiles of St. Loup, and St. Jean le blanc, and Augustus, and ^--«-'- 
les Tournelles, successiTely fell into the hands of the assailants. * On 
etery occasion ^^the maid" was to be seen in the foremost rank, 
with her banner displayed, and encouraging her countrymen by her 
voice and, gestures : but at the stormingof the Tournelles, whilst 
she was in the act of planting the first ladder against the wall, an 
arrow passed through an opening in her corslet, and fixed itself 
between the chest and the shoulder. Her companions conveyed her 
out of the crowd ; the wound was dressed ; and the heroine, after a 
few minutes spent in prayer, rejoined the combatants. At her appear- 
ance the assailants redoubled their efforts, and the fort was won. 

Suffolk, disconcerted by these repeated losses, and warned by 
the desponding countenances of his followers, called in the night a 
council of war, and determined to raise the siege. At dawn the May 9, 
English army was seen at a short distance from the walls, drawn up 
in battle array, and braving the enemy to fight in the open field ^ 
but ^^ the -maid" forbad any man to pass the gates of the city. It 
was Sunday, she said, a day to be spent in prayer and not id battle. 
Suffolk waited some hours in vain : at length he gave the signal : 
the long line :6f forts, the fruit of so many months labour, was in- 
stantly in flames ; and the soldiers, with feelings of shame and 
regret, turned their backs to the city. The authority of Joan pre- 
vented any pursuit (1), and Suffolk having distributed his men in the 
neighbouring fortresses, informed the regent that he should be able 
to maintain his position till the arrival of reinforcements from Paris. 

Bat it was not the intention of Charles to allow his enemies the 
leisure to breathe. TM eart of Suffolk was soon besieged in Jargeau, juu* 12. 
and the place on the tenth day was carried by storm. The maid 
of Orleans (she had now received this addition to her former appel- 
totion) led the assailants, and reached the top of the wall, from which, 
by a stroke on the head, she was precipitated into the ditch. As she 
lay, unable to rise, she continued to exhort her friends with her 
voice. ** Forward countrymen," she exclaimed, '*fear nothing: 
**• the Lord has delivered them into our hands." During the assault 
an unguarded corner had been discovered; the French poured 
into the place ; more than three hundred of the garrison perished; 
and Suffolk with the remainder fell into the hands of the enemy. 
Of the officer, who demanded his swbrd, he inquired if he were a 
knight; and being answered in the negative, ^^Then," said he, 
^' I will make thee one." Having knighted him, he surrendered. 
MefauD, Bdugeney, and other fortresses, experienced the same fate 
a& Jargeau ; and the lord Talbot, wbo had succeeded to the command; 
retired towards Paris, till he received a reinforcement of four thou- 

(1) " £u ttoiu Divu, laisse/ ies parlir, ef allons rcudrc graces a Dieu." Mem. viii. 272. 
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jan> 18. sand men. Ho balked atPatay : but the enemy advaDced to the town ; 
and the time for preparation was lost in unavailing debate. Sir 
John Falstaff proposed to retreat with expedition : Talbot refused 
to show his back to the enemy. He dismounted, and after a sharp 
action was made prisoner, with the loss of twelve hundred men. 
Falstaff fled in the beginning of the action ; and in punishment of 
his cowardice was condemned to forfeit the garter. He proved, 
however, to the satisfaction of the regent, that to fight with men so 
dispirited as were the soldiers at Patay, was not to avoid.disgrace, 
but to invite defeat. His excuse was admitted, and he recovered 
his former honours. 

Joan had always declared that the object of her mission, was two- 
fold, the liberation of Orleans, and the coronation of the king at 
Rheims. Of these the first had been accomplished, and she vehe- 
mently urged the execution of the second. Though to penetrate as 
far as Rheims waa an enterprise of difficulty and danger, though 
every intermediate fortress was in the possession of the English or the 
Burgundians, Charles determined to trust to his own fortune and the 
predictions of his inspired deliverer. Having sent a strong division 
of troops to alarm the frontiers of Normandy, and another to insult 
those of Guienne, he commenced his march with anarfny often 
thousand cavalry. At Auxerre the citizens refused to admit him 
within their walls *, but they supplied him with provisions, and en- 
gaged to imitate the conduct of the other cities. Those of Troyes 
after a debate of four days, opened their gates. The inhabitants of 
Chalons spontaneously sent him (he keys of the town ; and the citi- 

Juiy 16. zens of Rheims, having expelled the Burgundian garrison, received 
him with the most flattering testimonies of joy (1). The coronation 
was performed in the usual manner : but as none of the peers of 

July 17. France attended, Charles appointed proxies to perform their duties. 
During the ceremony, the maid^ with her banner unfurled, stood 
by the king's side : as soon as it was over, she threw herself on her 
knees, embraced his feet, declared her mission accomplished, and 
with tears solicited his leave to return to her former station. But 
the king was unwilling to lose the services of one who had hitherto 
proved so useful ; and at his earnest request she consented to remain 
with the army, and to strengthen that throne, which she had in a 
great measure established. This unexpected revolution in the 
relative situation of the two parties, while it afflicted the duke of 
Bedford, stimulated him to new exertions. He obtained fresh assu- 
rances of fidelity trom the duke of Burgundy, withdrew five thou- 
sand men from his Norman garrisons, and received an equal number 
from his uncle Beaufort, who had raised a small army for the chime- 
rical purpose of suppressing the Bohemian Hussites (2). With these 

(1) Ryin. n. 432. (2) Rot. Pari. v. 435- 
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he went in pursuit of Charles, who, unwilliDg to stake his crown 
00 the uncertain event or a battle, avoided him with equal industry. 
Weary of ttiis useless labour, he wrote to the king a letter, in which Aag 7. 
he charged him with deluding the people with the imposture of a 
dissolute woman, and the sermons of an apostate friar ; required 
him like a loyal prince to name a day and a place where they might 
meet in the county of Brie ; promised that, if a stable peace could 
be made with a man who had violated his word to the late duke of 
Burgundy, and stained himself with innocent blood, he would 
condescend to reasonable conditions ; and if not, he offered to fight ' 
him hand to hand, that from the issue of the combat the world 
might know whose claim was favoured by heaven. To so uncour- 
(eous a message Charles did not vouchsafe an answer : but what the 
duke could not effect, was brought about by accident; and in the 
neighbourhood of Senlis the two armies undesignedly came in sight 
of each other. The English, inferior in number, prepared for the 
fight after their usual manner : the French officers, flushed with 
success, impatiently demanded the signal of battle. But the defeats 
of Azincourt and Yerneuil had taught Charles not to rely on mere 
superiority of number. He consulted the maid : her inspiration 
had deserted her since the expeditfon to Rheims. Sometimes she 
advised, at others dissuaded an engagement : two days were passed 
in deliberation ; and on the third, after a few sharp skirmishes, the 
armies separated as if it had been by mutual consent. The regent 
hastened into Normandy, and repulsed the constable, who had pene- 
trated into that duchy ; and Charles, at the solicitation of his female 
champion, took advantage of the duke's absence to make an attempt 
on the capital. Soissons, Senlis, Beauvals and St. Denis opened 
their gates. He advanoed to Moutmartre, publish an amnesty, and sept. 12. 
directed an assault on the fauxbourg of St. Honor6. The action 
lasted four hours. At its very commencement Joan received a 
dangerous wound, was thrown into the ditch, and lay there unno- 
ticed, till she was discovered in the evening, and carried off by a 
party sent to search after her. Charles, mortified by the obstinate 
resistance of the Parisians, retired to Bourges : whilst the maid, 
looking on her wound as an admonition from Heaven that her 
commission had ceased with the coronation at Rheims, consecrated 
her armour to God in the Church of St. Denis. Her services, 
however, were still wanted. At the solicitation of her sovereign 
she consented to resume the profession of arms, and accepted a 
patent of nobility for herself and her family, accompanied with a Dec. 29. 
grant of income equal to that of an earl (1). v 

While the severity of the weather suspended the operations of 
war, both parties endeavoured to strengthen themselves by means 
of negotiation. It was more than suspected that the duke of Bur- 

(0 MoDStrel. ii. S2. M<hii. viii. 337. 
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gundy began to repent of his alliance with England ; and his fide- 
lity was tempted by an honourable embassy from Charles, who 
offered him every reasonable satisfaction for the murder of his 
father. By the m.'tjority of his council the proposal was cheerfully 
received : but the influence of his sister, the. duchess of Bedford, 
fixed the wavering sentiments of her brother ; and the duke, in con- 
^. „. sideration of the payment of twenty-five thousand nobles, engaged 
1430. to assume the command of the united army at the commencemeni 
of spring. He undertook to reduce the city of Compiegne ; and the 
maid was selected to raise the siege. On her march she met an 
inferior force of Burgundians, defeated it after an obstinate resis- 
Maj 35. tance, and ordered its commander, Franquet, to be beheaded oq 
the spot (1). On the very evening of her arrival she surprised the 
post of Marigni : but reinforcements poured in from every quarter, 
and in a short time the assailants turnecl their backs. The heroine 
immediately took the command of the rear-guard, and repeatedly 
facing about, repulsed the pursuers. At last, however, her men 
were broken ; an archer pulled her from her horse -, and, as she lay 
on the ground, she surrendered to the bastard of Yenddmc. The 
shouts of the allied army announced to the besieged the fate of their 
heroine, who was conducted to the quarters of John of Luxemburgh, 
and after some months was sold by him to the regent. Though the 
garrison was grieved, it was not dismayed by this accident ; and 
the place defied the power of the enemy, till the siege was raised by 
the approach of the French army under the marshal de Boussac (2). 

The unfortunate maid was treated with neglect by her friends, 
with cruelty by her enemies. If ever prince bad been indebted to a 
subject, Charles YII. was indebted to Joan d'Arc. She had dispelled 
the terror with which success had invested the English arms, had 
re-animated the courage of the French soldiery, and had firmly 
established the king on the throne of his ancestors. Yet, from the 
'moment of her captivity she appears to have been forgotten. We 
read not of any sum offered for her ransom, or attempt made to alle- 
viate the rigour of her confinement^ or notice taken of her trial and 
execution. Her enthusiasm had produced the promised effect; and 
when it was no longer wanted, the jealousy of the French comman- 
ders was not displeased at the removal of a female and plebeian rival. 

By the humanity of later ages, the life of the prisoner of war is 
considered as sacred : a few centuries ago he remained at the mercy 
i)f the captor, who might retain him in custody, liberate him fbt 
money, or put him to death (3)« Avarice, however, generally pre- 

(t) So said her enemies : she says, that she (3) Of this a memorable instance occurs in 

nought to exchange hun for de Lours, but the Fenn's collection of originaUettsrs, among which 

■ jndgesofLagny condemned him to death. Petilot, is one from Wennyngton the English admiral, 

!28l. stating his detertnination to kill or drown the 

(2) M^m. viii. ibid. Monstr^et, 59— '61- He crews of one hundred msrthantmen, which he 

was present at the time, and saw " the maid" in. had taken, unless the council shooJd think it 

the tent of John of Luxemburgh. better to preserve their lives. Vol. i. p. 2f3. 
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vailed oyer cruelty or resentment ; and the wealth to be obtained 
from the ransom of prisoners was one of the most powerful induce- 
ments to military service. Yet, even the present war had furnished 
several instances, in which captives, distipguished for their ferocity 
or obstinacy, had suffered death *, and the recent exacution of the 
celebrated Burgundiao leader, Franquet, made it doubtful whether 
the maid herself did not approve of the practice. Had, therefore, 
her enemies dealt with her in the same manner, though her par- 
tisans might have lamented her fate, they could not have charged 
them with injustice (1) : but the bishop of Beauvais, in whose 
diocese she had been taken, claimed the right of tryihg her in his 
court on an accusation of sorcery and imposture (2). It is generally 
supposed that this claim was made at the suggestion of the duke of 
Bedford, who trusted that the general belief of her supernatural mis- 
sion would yield to the condemnation of an ecclesiastical tribunal. 
That he considered her an agent of the devil, is evident from one 
of his own letters (3) : and the history of her trial shows that the 
same opinion had been imbibed by the credulity of her judges. The 
inquiry was opened at Rouen : on sixteen different days she was a. t>. 
brought to the bar ; the questions with her answers, were laid be- fci^Vs. 
fore the university of Paris -, and the opinion of thai body concurred 
with the judgment of the court. Still the sentence was delayed from 
day to day ; and repeated attempts were made to save her from the 
punishment of death, by inducing her to m'ake a frank and explicit 
confession. But the spirit of the heroine continued undaunted : she 
proudly maintained ths^t she had been the inspired minister of the 
Almighty • and repeated her convictioQ that she was often favoured 
with visits from the archajngjsl Michael, and the saints Margaret and 
Catherine. The fatal day, however, arrived, and the captive was placed 
at the bar : but, when the judge had prepared to pronounce sentence, 
she yielded to a sudden impulse of terror, subscribed an act of abr 
JBratioo, and,*having promised upon oath never more to wear male 
attire, /V9s remanded to her former place of confinement. Her 
enthusiasm, however, revived in the solitude of a prison \ her cell 
was again peopled with celestial visitants, and new scenes of mili- 
tary glory opened to her imagination. An impartial observer would 
have pitied and respected the mental delusion with which she was 
afflicted : the creduUty of her judges condemned her, on the charge 
of having relapsed into her former errors. She was led sobbing and 
struggling to the slake : nor did the expectation of a heavenly deli- 
st) This is the obsenration made in a letter (2) This bishop was so devoted to the English 
written in the name of Henry to the dohe or interest, that in the preceding year he had been 
BorgUB^y. Ainsi qtie faire nous estoit raisonahle- recommended by the cooncil to the pope to be 
ment licite, attenda les grans dommages et incon- translated to the archbishopric of Rouen. Byin. 
▼eniens, les horribles homicides, et detestables x. 438. 

cmautez , et autres maux innumerables, qn'elle (3) *' A disciple and lyme of the Bende, that 
avoit commis & Tencontre de nostre seigneurie, used false enchaunlments and sorceric." Rym. 
et loyal people obeissant. Apud Monstrel. ii. 72. x. 408- 
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verer forsake her, till she saw the Are kindled at her feet. She then 
burst inlo loud exclamations, protesting her innocence, and in- 
voking the aid of the Almighty ; and just before the flames enye- 
loped her, was seen embracing a cnncifix, and calling on Clirist for 

May. 30. mcrcy. This cruel and unjustifiable tragedy was acted in the market- 
place of Rouen, before an immense concourse of spectators about 
twelve months after her capture (5). 

According to the general persuasion.of the age, the ceremooy of 
coronation was believed to consecrate the person, and confirm the 
right of the sovereign. No sooner had Charles been crowned at 
Rheims, than the duke of Bedford determined Ihat his nephew 

A. ». should be also crowned at the same place. The young king, as a 

Not^^i. preparatory step, received the regal unction at Westipinster in his 
eighth yea^ ; from which moment (he title of protector was sup- 
pressed, and that of prime counsellor only retained (2). But the 
K. D. poverty of (he exchequer, joined to the untoward events of the war, 

Al>r^24. retarded his progress : and six months elapsed before he y^as enabled 
to leave England. At length the sums necessary for his journey 
were raised by loan : the cardinal of Winchester consent(Ml to ac- 
company him ; and the duke of Gloucester was appointed the king's 
May. lieutenant during his absence. He proceeded to Roueo : but the 
prospect of penetrating to Rheims grew fainter every day \ and at 
the end of eighteen months it was determined that the coronalion 
should take place in Paris. In November, 1431, attended by the 
chief of the English nobility, and three thousand horse, he left Pon- 
toise, and was met on the road by the clergy, the parliament, the 
magistrates, and the citizens of the capital. Triumphal arches had 
been erected : mysteries were performed^ and devices were exhi- 
bited to honour and entertain the young king. But: under these 
public demonstrations of joy, the Parisians could with difficulty 

Dec. 17. conceal their forebodings of subsequent calamKies. The coronation 
of Henry bore but little resemblance to the coronation of their 
native monarchs. The ceremony was performed by an EngUsh pre- 
late, the cardinal of Winchester ; the high offices of state were filled 
by foreigners, or by natives of inferior rank ; and no prince of the 

Dec. 25. blood royal of France, not one of the lay peers, not even the duke 
A. D. of Burgundy attended to grace the court of the new king. After a 

Feb.^9. ^*^^ ^^y* Henrjfc was re-conducted to Rouen 5 where he resided a 
year, and then returned by Calais to England (3). 

During the king's absence in France the duke of Gloucester bad 
displayed his zeal for religion and the public tranquillity, by the 
suppression of riots and insurrections in several counties, occa- 
sioned by the circulation of seditious handbills, and the spread of 

(1) Meyer, 316. 317. Mem. viii. 337-— 402. had appointed to revise it, at the solicitation 

Twenty-five years later this judgment was rever- of her mother Isahella. Raynald. vi. 77. 

sed by the archbishop of Rheims and the bishop (2) Rot. Pari. iv. 337. 

of Paris (7th Jnly, 1456.) whom pope Calixtus (3) Monstrel. ii, 78 — 80. 
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the Lollard doctfine, that priests ought not to be '' possessioners," 
and that amoog Christians all things ought to be in common. He 
spent the summer in moving from place to place, attended by one 
of the judges, and iniKctjng the penalty of death on the guilty : but 
it appears that his loyalty and religion were inspired and invigorated 
by his passion for money. In the month of May he demanded and '«• »• 
obtaiped from the council a reward of 500 marlcs : in July he made M?y Si. 
another demand, and received an equal sum : his rapacity was not '^^^ *^' 
yet satisfied, and in Noveftnber the' lords consented tbat he should 
be entitled to a yearly salary of 6000 marks during the king's ab- ^ov. 
sence, and of 5000 after the king's return, but on conditioq that he '^-^^• 
should perform his duly without making any addHtonal claim Tor 
particular ^rtices (1). 

The wkr languished during the two following years. Its duratioh 
had toipoverished and exhausted both parties : but, if they were 
unable through weakness to act with vigour, they were equally 
unwilling through pride to put an end to the contest. In 1432 hap- 
pened an event which inclined the balance in favour of Charles. 
The duchess of Bedford, whose influence with her husband and 
brother had kept together the discordant materials of wh|ch Ihe 
confederacy was composed, died in November; and the pteoipitate 
union of the regent with Jacquetla of Luxemburg, a vassal of the K,n. 
Burgundian, hastened its dissolution. Philip's disapprobation was May^Vo. 
received- by the dnke with anger and contempt : officious friends 
were not wanting to widen the breach by their malicious sugges- 
tiops; and so marked and public was the alienation of the two 
princes, that when the cardinal of Winchester la1[>oured to effect a 
reconciliation, and had brought them both within the walls of St. 
Omer, he could not induce them to speak te each other (2). This 
propitious opportunity rms not lost by the ministers of Charles, 
who employed every expedient to detach (he Burgundian' from his 
allies. He had now taken ample revenge for the murder of his fa- 
ther : ills prejudices and his interest were intimately connected with 
the cause of bis native sovereign ; and the wishes of his council and 
subjects ran in the saniie channel. If he still adhered to a league 
which he now hated and condemned, it was in consideration of his 
oath not to make peace without the consent of the English. To 
remove the difficulty it was suggested in a conference between him 
and his brothers-in-law, the duke of Bourbon, and the constable of 
France, to attempt a general pacification under the mediation of 
Ihe^pope, as the common father of Christian princes. 

To this proposal Eugenius lY. gladly acceded ; and in 1435 was 

(l) See Fabyan, 602, Chron. of LondoD, 119. July, yet it appears from the *' Isaae Roll" that 

HaU, 16^. Acta of Conn. iv. 88> 89- 91. 100. 4> payment of 500 marka was made to him on the 

S, 6, 7. Pell Records, 412. 4lS. It is singular same account the next day. Pell Becqids, 412- 

that, though in the minutes of the council 100 (2) Monstrel. ii. 90. 
mailLs only are ordered to be paid to the dnke in 

111. 12 
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,. D. held (he congress of Atras, the most iUustrioiis meeting fbr polili- 

'^'^* cal purposes which Europe had yet witnessed. The duke of Bur- 
gundy, the most magnificent ptince of the age, summoned to his 
court all (he nobility of his s(ates ; (he pontfff was represen(ed by 
(he cardinal of Santa Groce ; and (he council of Basil, which was 
then sitting, by the cardinal of Cyprus*, the interests of the yoting 
Henry were sup{)orted by his great-uncle cardinal Beaufort, with 
Aug. 19. twenty •-six colleagues, half French and half English (1); and Charles 
sent a legation of twenty-nine noblemen and ministers, at the head 
of whom were 0se duke of Bourbon and the constable. To these 
were added enyoys from the kings of Sicily, Norway, Denmark, 
and Poland, from many of the princes of Germany and Italy, and 
from the cities of Flanders and the Hanse Towns. Tfa« first dayis 
were spent in Ifeastings, tournaments, and parties of*pleasure: but 
evai in these the cordiality between the Burgundians and French 
was sufficiently apparent to awaken the jealoiisy and apprehensions 
of the English. The cardinal of Santa Croce opened the conferences 
with a common-place h«raiigue on the ravages and evils of war f 
and projects and counter-projects were exchanged for several days: 
but the pretensions of the two courts were so opposite and extrava- 
gant, ihat every hope of pacification speedily vanished (,2). !ltoth the 
cafdinals mediators and the Burgundian ministers had been gained 
by the Faeuch. The former openly blamed the inflexibility of the 
English; the latter had prepared for signatufe a treaty of amity 
between their master and Charles, tb spare himself tfle mortifica- 
tion of witnessing so unfavourable a transaction, the carina! of 

Sept. 0. Winchester, with his colleagues, departed from the scene of nego- 
tiation ; and three weeks afterwards peace was proclaimed between 

Sept. 30. France and BurgUEMiy. The conditions had been dictated by Philip*, 
that Charles should express his sorrow for the murder, and engage 
to punish the murderers of the late duke, and should surrender to 
Philip several fortresses as a security for the payment of four hun- 
dred thousand crowns. As soon as the treaty had been signed, the 
French negotiators, falling on their knees in presence of (he duke, 
begged pardon for the murder of his father; and he, laying his 
hands on a golden cross placed before the eucharist, solemnly de- 
clared that he forgave the king from his heart. The cardinals then 
absolved him and his lords from the oath of alliance with England. 
To conclude the ceremony, the barons on each side,- according to 
the custom of the age, swore to enforce the observance of the treaty. 
The inutility and impiety of such oaths were shown by the remark 
of the lord of Launay, who, when it came to his turn, exclaimed; 
"This is the sixth peace to which 1 have sworn since the begin- 
'^ ningof (hewar. The five firs( were all broken. Bui as for this, 

(») I*y™. ». 611. (2) Roi. Pari. iv. 481. 
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^^ whatsoever others may doy I declare before God Ibat I will tith- 
" serve il (1)." 

To detail (he complex but uoimportanl <^ratioM of the war 
during the ten following years would be a tedious and intricate 
task. The leading particulars under different heads may snBce to 
gratify the curiosity«of the reader. 1. Before the dissolution of the sept.i4. 
congress of Arras, the duke of Bedford expired at Rouen. He left 
the reputation of a pru4ent statesman, and a brare and experienced 
general^ and his name was long, and respectfully remembered by 
bis enemies as well as his countrymen. He was buried in the ca- 
Oiedral on the right hand of the high altar ; and when some years 
later it was suggested to Louis XI. to remove his bones to a less 
honourable situation, the monarch angrily replied : '^ I wittnot war 
^* with the remains of a prince who was once a match for your 
^' fathers and mine; and who,, were be now alive, would make the 
'^ proudest, of us tremble. Ltf his ashes rest in peace, apd may the 
'^ Almighty have mercy on his soul(^ ! '' 

2. To the duke of Bedford succeeded Richard duke of York : 

ft 

but before his arrival Paris had returned to the obedience of its 
native sovereign. The citizens had always been attached, to the 
Burgundians, and with them were willing to transfer their services 
from Henry to Charles. The gate of St. Jacques was betrayed in a. d. 
the night to Adam de Lisle, and the count de Dunois; chains thrown w'^iV 
across the streets prevented ttiis arrival of the English^ the lord 
WiUoughby with the garrison retired into (he bastile ; and an ho- 
nourable capitulation freed the capital from the dominion of stran- 
gers. The duke landed in Normandy with eight thousand men. 
He soon reduced (he towns which had revolted or surrendered to 
(he enemy ; and John lord Talbot, afterwards earl of Shrewsbury, 
by his activity. and courage restored the reputation of the English 
arms. He defeated near Rouen a body of Krench, who had been 
invited by the treachery of the inhabitants ^ and soon afterwards, 
taking advantage of a fall of snow, surprised the,4ownofPon(oise 
with a body of men, who, dressed in white, hai concealed (hem- a.d. 
selves in the di(ch. Thence he spread desola(ioa and terror (o (he ^^^^ 
very walls of Paris (3). 

3. The duke of Burgundy in(ended (o remain neuiral: the in- ^ » 
suits of the English and (he inclination of his subjects dragged ^*^ 
him in(o (he war. He proved, however, a feeble enemy. Some of 

his nobles refused to assist him, on (he ground of (he fealty which 
they had sworn to (he king of England : nor is i( improbable (ha( 
he himself fel( some scruple on (he same account. This is ceriain, 
thai he never could be induced (o face an English army. A( (he 
request of the people of Flanders he undertook to reduce Calais -, 

(1) Monstrel. ii. lOS— lt9. Meyer, 323. . (3) Moaslrcl. il. 127. 

(2) Stow, p. 473. Hall, 129. 
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July, nod the dttke of Gloucester; Miho ha4 been ordered to relieve it, 

Aug. 3. sent the Bufgundian a challenge to fight in the open field : but four 
days before bis arrifal Philip had petired with precipitation into his 
own territories. It was in vain that be was followed by Gloucester, 
to whom Henry, as king of France, had ridiculously granted the 
earldom of Flanders, forfeited, as it was pretended, by , the treason 
of the Burgundian(l). The next year Philip besieged the town of 
Gratoi at the mouth of the Somme. To succour that fortress Talbot 
marched from Normandy with a small army of four thousand men. 
They spent the night at Sf . Yalery : the next morning they plunged 
into the water at Blanchetaque *, and, though it reached to their 
breasts, crossed the ford without accident. Astonished at their bold- 
ness the besiegers retired within their lines, and (he duke with- 
drew to Abbeville. Talbot ravaged the country with impunity: 
the Burgundians mutinied in the camp ; and (he garrison seized the 
opportunity to pursue them to a considerable distance (2). 
A. ». In 1437 the duke of York ^as recalled, and succeeded by peau- 

1^^^'/ champ, surnamed the good, earl of Warwick, with the title of 
^- >• lieutenant-general:, and Governor of France (3). His short admtnis- 

Apr. 30. tratiOB (for He died at Roiien in less than two years) was not distin- 
guished by any remarkable event. Instead of the ravages of war, 
both countries were exposed to a more dreadful scourge jn the 
combined operation of famine and pestilence (4). 

5. In 1439 the earl of Richemont, constable of Frande, r^overed 
the city of Meaux in defiance of the lord Talbidt, who endeavoured 
to raise the siege. But this loss was compensated the next year by 
the capture of Harfi^ur, which, with the greater portion of Gaux, 
had been wrested jfconi Henry in t432. The earl of Somerset, with 
Talbot and many other distinguished officers, lay before it during 
several months ; and so secure did they consider themselves, that the 
countess with several ladies consented to spend the summer in the 
midst of the camp. The count d'Eu, by order of Chaiies, attempted 
to relieve the place. The besiegers were attacked at the same time 
in four different points by sea and land : but every effort to break 
through their intrenchments proved ineffectual ^ the assailants were 
repulsed with considerable loss ; and the garrison surrendered (5). 

6. The complaints of the Parisians stimulated Charles to under- 
take thesiege of Pontoise. He invested it with twelve thousand men, 

(l) Eym. X. 693. For the charges* broaght by are told by aa eye-witness that the adrance ia 

the duke agamst Oke English, and the answei • the price of provisions vas tenfold ; and that the 

given by the council, see Monstrelet, ii. 125, and number of those who expired ot want and disease 

Acts of Coun. iy. 339. among the lowet classes was immense. This ca« 

^3) Monstrel. ii. 149— ISO* lamitous visitation lasted two years. See Wyrccst. 

'^ Rym. s. 6T5. 459. Monstrel. ii. 151. 155. Fab. 435. On ac- 

England the value of wheat rose to what count of the danger ef infection, an act was 
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chants by the importation of rye from the Baltic (5) Monstrel. ii. 173, lt4. 
coatribaled to lessen the scarnty. In France we 
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threw up basUles, and fortified Ibem with batteries. Talbot on two a. ». 
occasions succeeded in throwing supplies and reinforcements into J^^^^; 
the place. The duke of York, who had been app<HDted the king's 
lieutenant a second time, afriVed wi<h eight thousand men, and of- 
fered battle- to Charles. But the French monarch still respected the 
yaloor of his opponents, he refused to fight without a manifest ad- 
vantage, and contented himself with observing the fords over the 
Oise. In the night Talboi made a false attack on the bridge of. Beau- 
mont, while lower down the river Ihur men silently crossed to the 
opposite side in a boat of leather, and drew afler them several others. 
A bridge of ropes was bow thrown across *, and before any distovery 
was made, s\% hundred men had sitrongly intrenched themselves on 
the left bank. A fruitless attempt was made iq dislodge them : the 
Frem;h army dispersed, and the dute reinforced the garrison. He 
returned to Norniandy^ leaving two thousand of th0*enemy to one of 
the bastiles, which was loo strongly fortified to4i0 attacked with im- 
punity^ and the sarcasm of the Parisians compelled Charles to re- 
sume the siege. At length the French got possession of the church sept.i«. 
pf Notre Dame,' which overlooked the walls-, and three days after- 
wards a bloody but successful assauR restored this important p^ace 
to the dominion of the French monarch (1). sept. ip. 

7. In the two next years Charles reduced several forliie^ats in 
Guienne, while the English spread Vketnselves over Picardy, Maine, 
and Anjou, The pope repeatedly exbprted \he rival powers to lay 4 d. 
aside their arms^ and Isabella, duchess of Burgundy^ offered herr j^|,^^^; 
self as a mediatrix equally attached to dach party ; to France by her 
marriage with duke Philip, to England by h^ descent from-JMih of 
Ghent, by her mother the cpeen of Portugal. Her efforts were 
powerfully seconded by cardinal Beaufort, who, aware that the 
resources of the country and the patience of the people were ex- 
hausted, procjaiiped hidsself the advooate of* peace ; but were as 
strenuously opposed by the duke' of Gloucester, who would never 
subscribe to the disgrace of surrendering to the enemy what his 
brother had won at the cost of so much treasure and t»lood. The 
cardinal might rely on a majority in the council, and a|nong»thc 
people -, but was effectually thwarted by the obstinapy of thc;French 
cabinet, (0 whom the continuation of war promised greater advan- 
tages than any peace which the English ministers dared to conclude. 
Hence the frequent attempts at negotiation served only lo show the 
superiority assumed by one nation, and to excite irritation and des- 
pondency in the other (2)« But the quarrel with Burgundy, as it 
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Monstrrl. i^. 187^101. and to enforce this deOnuid, not by any inqairy 

Tlie iastmctions delivered to ihA English into the king's right, Mitt had been j»laced 

negotiators on one of these occasioDs (at Calais, beyond the leech of doubibv the decision of bis 

I4S9) are still extant, an^ present a most cnrions rftyai father and Edward in.) bat by insisting on 

specimen of diplomatic fin^sst. They were or- the pacifieatiou of Troyes, and the jadgineiii of 

dered, 1*. To demand frdm Charles a formal re- God, manifested by the Tictories which he had 

cognilion of Henry's titlf tp tlie throne of France, given to small bodies of Englishmen ever the 
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involfed bo great national Interest, was more easily appeased. It 
had arisen from resentment for the apostacy of Ihe duke : but Eng- 
land, in her endeavour to punish him, had, by the interruption of 
the Crade wilh Flanders, inflicteda severe injury on herself. In 1443 
IsabUla (with her husband Henry seems to have refused to treat) (1) 
concluded a suspension of hostilities for an indeflnite period with the 

Apr. 94. duke of York (2). In* the n«zt year her efforts to extend that benefit 
to all the belligerenis were seconded by the more powerful influence 
of 4he duke of Orleans, who had been made prisoner at the battle of 
AMneourt,'and after a captivity of twenty-four years had been-per- 
mitte4 to revisit his country. Before his departure he paid down 
forty thousand nobles, gave security for the payment of eighty 
thousand more in the course of six months, and bound himself to 
return at the expiration of the year, unless he should prevail on 
Charlesto consent to a final peace -, and Henry on his part engaged 
to repay him the money on the signature of the treaty, or, in flaitlure 
A. ». of that, on his return to captivity (3). He was released about the end 

N^^^s. ^^ ^^ 7^^ ^^^^ ) ^^ instead of effecting the purpose of his mis- 
sion, found himself excluded from the court by the intrigues of the 
royal favourites. Henry was compelled to enlarge the time fixed for 
his return; and he 9t length gained that influence in the council 
whi«h was du^ to his rank and abilities. Charles now listened to his 
A. ». suggestions in favour of peace. The duke himself and the earl of 
Suffolk were the principal negotiators -, and though they could not 
induce their respective courts to agree to any general basis of paci- 
fication, concluded an armistice for two years, during which it was 
hoped that some way might be discovered of adjusting the opposite 
claims, and leconciling the interests, of the contending sovereigns (4). 

immense hosts of their enemies. Bat 2*. If the cepiion of Gnienne . Nay : rather than incur the 
demand vere refosad, diey -were to make ad offer ^ilt of cnntribating to fhe erib so feelmjriy 
to Charles of a prioicipaUty beyond Uie U>ire deplored by the cardinal, they were to saflWr 
with an annoal inootne of twenty millions of themselves to be satisfied -vdth the faithful ac- 
crowns. 3" Thtee, howerer, were bat prellmi- compUshment of the great peace of JBretigny. 
•ary flourishes, proposals made that tikey might But the French envoys were not to be Minded 
be rejected. Th«-lord cardinal of Winchester was by so flimsy aa tftifice. They Insisted diat 
now to address the ambassadors of both parties, Henr^i should cede all his conquests besides 
not as a negotiator, (he was not even named in Normandy, and hxAA that duchy, with Guieune, ' 
the commission,) but as a prince of the church, of the crown of France. The proposal was re* 
wham his desire to stop the effusioK bf human ceived as an instdt; and the duchess proposed a 
blood had indoaed to assume the character of >peac9 for a limited number of years, ODrCoiidi- 
mediator with the duchess of Burgundy. In a Kt tion that Henry should not take, during that 
qieecll he was to exhort b«di parties to teiw time, die title of king of France, not Charles 
minate a qoarael, which had now lasted a bun- make any claim of homage during the same 
died years, and which had sacpfieed the lives of period. The ambassadors separated to receive 
more men than irere at that time alive iu the two the commands of their sovereigusi>n this project, 
kingdoms, He'Vas to paint in strong colours the At the appointed time the finglish returned with 
evils of war, both as to the temporal calamities instructions to refuse, because it would show in 
which it inflicts, and the spiritual loss of souls, the king a lack of might or of right, or of con- 
sent before the tribunal oi God in the oudst or rage; but they had no opportunity of delivering 
their sins; he was to observe that the -question their answer; for the French did not think it 
could be decided only ^ one of these two ways, worth their while to return at all. See Rym. at. 
the destruction of tilt JRiglish or French people, 784, and Acts of Coun. v.' S94> 
which was impractieahle, or by an eqdhjible ad* (l) Mkmy conferences were held with her, none 
justmeat of claims, which, if i| were to be with him, as appears from the instrmne&ts in 
adopted, could not be adopted too soon. 4*. The Aymer, x. 713- 730. 761. 767. 802, etc. 
English ministers were to be ma rveUously affected (2) Kjm. xi. 34. 
by this speech, and in consequence of it to relax (S) Ibid. x. 820<--S29. 
iu their pretensions, and to offer to Charles- the (4) Rym. xi. 69—07. 
whole of France beyond the Lnire, with the ex» 
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Hither{o (be atteiUion ofthe reader has been occupied witb tbecon^ 
duct of the war in France : this temporary suspension of bostilitiis 
will afford him leisure to revert to (he domestic occurrences of die 
last twenty years, and the miscellaneous incidents, which diversify 
the history of that period. I. Before James of Scotland was res(ored ^ »• 
(o his (hrone, a truce of seven years had been concluded between Biifr^is. 
the two kingdoms (1). fiy the king it was caFefuUy obseryed ; not that 
he retained any warm at(acbmont for the place of his captivKy, but 
that he wished for peace, in order to curb the factious sf^rii of his 
nicies, and to encourage habi(sof industry and subordination among 
his people. Hence his connexion with England did not prevent him 
QroBd reeeiviQg the ambassadors of the Freach monarch. He renewed a. d. 
the ancient league between the two crowns, and^agreed to give the jH^'n. 
princpss of Scotland in marriage to the dauphin, as ioon as the par- - 
ties should have attained the age of puberty. His poverty did not 
ennble him to offer with his daughter a portion becoming her rank : 
but he assented to what «was still more acceptable, an aid.of six thou* 
sand Scottish, troops, whenever a fleet for their conveyance should 
arrive from France (2). To secure his friendship, Charles made him noy. 
a grant of the county of Xainiogne, and the lordship of Rpchefor(, 
which (he king of Scots condescended (o hold of the french crown, 
with an engagement to send the first prince of his blood to perform 
the -accustomed homage (3). Tbc^se treaties alarmed the English 
government. The cardinal of Winchester obtained a personal in- a.i>. 
terview wiib James at Durham^ and, whether it were owing to his fI^' 
suggestions, or to the difficulty of provicUog a sufficient number of 
vessels, the stipulated auxiliaries never left Scotland (4). James even 
threw out some hint of a final peace in lieu of the existing truce, to 
be founded on a marriage between Henry and one of his daui^ters. 
The council hastened to profit by the suggestion, and lord Sprope «. r. 
was authorised to negotiate a peace ^^ by way of marriagcrand other jilft^. 
^^ kiwful and faMourable ineans;'' but at the same timely whether it 
were through pride or policy, he was instructed not toinake Uhe 
proposal himself, bot to draw it artfully from tHe Scottish commis- 
sioners. He failed; made his report to the.councU in England and J?iy- 
to the kiug in France, and returned to Scotland with new powers to 
concltide a peace '' on any terms and in any manner;^' en aUeraiion 
which sofBciently proved the great mixiety Of the English govern- 
ment to withdraw James from hj^ alliance with Charles, as long as 
that prince should be at war with Etigland (5). But (he Scottish king 

(1) Rym. X. 329^0-333 • of Evreux, to be held on the same terms. Ibid. 

(2) DaTillet, 138. Ford. xvi. tl. Thresordes Dec. 10, 1428^ . 

Chattrcs, 128. By mistake the date of 1448 has (A) Rym,». 4M. 410. Pell Records, 407. 8. 

hcen substituted /or 1428 in this and the other (5) The words io the fifst commission are, 

articles under the head of " huietiesm piece." " perduediam sponsaliorum sive matrimonii, an 

(3) Da tillet, ibid. The next month by a new " per media qaa:camque alia lictta et honesta." 
agreement it was stiputii^d that after the ex* —in place of all the&a in the second we read,, 
puldonofthe English from Franee, the Scottish **per quascumque media qaoque modo." Rot. 
king, in lien of Xaintogne and Rochefort, should Scot. ii. 269. 272. 

receive either the duch]F of Berri or the coouly 



1433. 
Oet. 
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adhened firmly to his engagements with France; and the utmost 
which the enroy could accomplish was to ren^w the truce for five 
Dec. 15. years, with an understanding that, if any Scotsmen should sail to the 
assistance of the enemies of Henry, they might be treated as ene- 
mies them^lves, without any interruption of llie harmony between 
the two crowns (1). ^ 

A. ». Jt was not long, however, before the French ministry veminded 
the Scottish king of his engageraents ; whilst the lord Scrope, if we 
may believe the Scottish historians (^), offered on the parU>.f Eng- 
land the cession to Scotland of Berwick, Roxburgh, and tbe de- 
bateable lands, as the price of a perpetual peace and alliance. This 
proposal divided the Scottish parliament. During a debate of two 
days one party maintained that the king by his previous treaty wilh 
France was pnecluded from listeniog lo the offers of En§^an4 : the 
other, that i\p prince coukl conscientiously bind himself to follow 
the dics^tes of another in the matter of war and peace, contrary to Ihe 
commands of the gospel, and the interests tf his people. They se- 
parated without coming to aqy result ^ and both 'the French and 
English envoys failed ip thT3 object of their missions (3). 

Two years later Sir Robert Ogle had the presumption to pass the 

borders, and ^assist a Soollish lord, who had taken up arms agaitist 

the king. He was defeated at Piperdan by the earl of Angus. James, 

irritated by this breach of the aripistice, demanded reparation ; but, 

though commissionere were appointed by Henry, and a letter was 

written by him to the king of Scots with his own hand, the difference 

A. D. v^as not accommodated (4). Suspicious of his intention, the council 

Man 7. <>r^6red a fleet of one l^indred and eighty sail to cruise in the German 

ocean, and intercept the princess of Scotland in her way to the 

French coast. She was, however, more fortunate than her father 

had been in similar circumstances; and by steering round the north 

of Scotland, eluded the English squadron, and reached the port of 

Rochelle(5). This new insult determined James to seek revenge 

wi(h the sword. He summoned every Scot between the ages of 

sixteen and sixty to join his banner ; and, if weinay believea native 

and contemporary wrijyetr, more than two hundred thousand men 

follQWed Mm to the siege of Roxburgh (6). The fall of the fortress 

W9S prevented by the inconstancy of the king, who, after a few days, 

on the approach of the earl of Morthumber|and, disbanded the army, 

and h^tened to Edinburgh. It we^ idle to enumerate all the motives 

(1) Rym* and Acts of Conn. ir. 19—27. 53. a Scottish princess, but on what authority' is 
75. Ibid. X. 482—488. By a canons clause were unknown. That there is no great improbability 
excepted from the truce all the lands in England in these 'statements appears from the commissions 
south of St. Michael's Mount in Cornwall, and all mentioned in the last note bat one t there may, 
the lands in Scotland, no#lh of the river Forn, however, be some mistalLQ eitljer as to the exact 
between Moray and Ross to the sea (Ibid 484); time, or to the name of the negotiator. 

that is, as far as 1 can understand it, no lands at (3) Ford. xvi. 23> 24. ' ' 

all. (4) Rym.635. Ford.xvi. a. 

(2) Major, vi. 13. Leslie, 246. Buchan, ix. 50 . (s) For. xri. 9 
Dmmmond (p. 30) adds an offer of marriage with (6) Ford, xvi . 26. 
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to which different writers have attributed his conduct : the most 
plausible coDjecture supposes htm to have received a hint of the dark 
and mysterious conspiracy, whicA within six morrths deprived him 
of life(]). He was succeeded by his son, James II., who had only 
completed his fifth year; and one of the first acts of the new reign 
was the conclusion of a truce with Henry till the year t447 (2). 

II. England, during this period, exhibited the unusual spectacle 
of two princesses, wbo, despising the pride of birth, had married 
into the families of commoners. 1^. Jacquetta of Luxemburgh, aHer 
the death of the duke of Bedford, married Sir Richard Wydeville, 
an English gentleman, distinguished by the extraordinary beauty of 
his person. Wydeville was immediately cast into prison for the a.». 
offence of marrying a tenant of the crown without the royal Kcense ; u^X 
but obtained his liberty on the payment of a fine of one thousand 
pounds, and was afterwards, out of respect to his wife, created baron 
Rivers (3). 2^. Catherine, a daughter of France, the widow of the 
last, the mother of th*e present sovereign, married Owen ap Tudor, 
a Welsh gentleman, said to be descended from (ho celebrated 
Cadwallader (4;. It does not appear that this marriage was ever 
formally acknowledged ; but it was followed by an act of parliament, 
by which to marry a queen dowager without iieense firom the king 
was made an offence poni^ablc with the forfeiture of lands and 
goods (5) ; and, as soon as Catherine was dead, Tudor received a 
summons at Daventry to appear in person before the king. At his jl*^y 
demand a safe conduct was granted him, but afterwards violated. *'*'* 
He escaped from prison, was retaken, and escaped a second time. 

(I) It was in Aa(pst Ukat be raised the siege : ciates. Sir Jahn Hall leaped' below, and Was 

at CKristmas he repaired to his faTonrite residence followed by his brother ; bat the king, an athlrtic 

in the Dominican convent at Perth. On the even- man, seized each in the descent, and attempted 

iag of the SOth of Febtoary, after drinking the to throttle them on the floor. Graham sprang to 

v«idee, or parting cup, with h^ coinpany, he their assistance. At the entreaties and promises 

retired to hi^ bed««hanj}er, and as hie stood in of laves he began to waver; bat his confederates 
his gowa befare the fire, conversing with the 'above terrified him by their threats; and the 

queen and her attendants, he was suddenly unarmed monarch was despatched with sixteen 

alarmed by the cladb of arms. Aware of the wounds. See tbe contemporary relation of this 

danger, he called to the ladies to bolt the door, tragical evenr, published by Piukerton, vol. i. 
while he diould escape fay the window* But lhei> App. Nb. xiii. 

iron bars were too close to admit a human body (2) ^7™* s. 689. 

between them; and the king, seizing th% fire* (3) This ofrence.was common, and always pu-> 

toDgs, rushed into an adjpining closet, wrencl^ed ni^ed with fine, and o(ten with imprisonment 

up one of the boards from the floor, itod let also, if the husband were of inferior rank to the 

faimaelf through Ihe aperture into the pri^. The wife. In the acts of the Council we meet with 

hoard iromediately.dropped into its former place; such fines of 1,000/' or l^^opo marl^, etc. See 

and it soon appeared that the n6ise proceieded Acts, iii. 130. 145. l6-i. 252. 

from sir Robert Graham, who, with three hundred (4) The Chronicle of London asserts the Tudor 

htgbhinders had scaled the defences of the mo* was ** no man of birthe, nother of lyflod/' 

oastery. They burst op^n the door, broke the (p. 123.) Yet the council in an official inatru* 

arm of Catherine Douglas, who attempted to meut gives him the title of "armiger." Rym. x. 

exclude ihem, and wounded the queen, when a 700. His sons Edmund and Jasper were phiced 

voice exdaimed, ** For shame I She is but a under the care of Catherine de la Pole, abbess of 

** woman. Look after her husband. " Not find- BaAing. 

ing him In the betf'chamber, they parted in (5) lliere can be no doubt that such act was 

aepenlte directions to search the adjoining rti&ans } passed, though it is not found on the Rolls now. 

and Jaaiies, seizing the opportunity, called to the But sir Harris Ificolas informs us that the mem* 

ladies to draw him out. In the attempt Elizab^ brane, on which it ough^ to be found, is wanting, 

Dtfagtas fell through the apetttMrejand' duffaig ond that the numbers of the followin"- mcm- 

the confusion caused by this, e^ent one of the branes have been altered. Acts of Coun. v. xvii. 

assassins entered the closet. Me informed his a&so- not. 2. 
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With the real^^use of this seyerity we afe not aequainted : the acl 
of parliameot had passed after his marriage, und there is no meotion 
made of it ia the acts of the c6uncil : from the expressions used 
there it may perhaps be inferred that he had done or said something 
to raise apprehensions, that sprang, as was pretended, from the 
ancient princes of Wales, and proud of his alliance by marriage, 
with the royal families of England and France, Owen ap Tador 
might be tempted to re-enact the part of Owen Glendower, and 
might, like that chieftain, meet with willing and enthusiastic 
support from the national predilections of his countrymen (1). 
However that may have been, Tudor, after his second escape, was 
suffered to remain without molestation. Henry acknowledged his 
sons by Catherine for brothers, and created Edmund, eari of 
Richmond, and Jasper, earl of Pembroke. Owen, the youngest, 
became a monk in the abbey of Westminster. 

III. It was probably owing to this marriage that Henry, wlien he 

was only in his third year, had been taken out of the hands of his 

A. D. mother, and intrusted to the care of dame Alice BotiUer, to whom 

veb^ii. ds his governess the infont monarch was made to give authority by 

special warrant, and with the advice of the council, to chastise him 

from time to time, in reasonable wise, as the case might require, 

A. ». without being subsequently called to account (2). From the tuition 

Jane i. of ddmc Alicc he passed in his seventh year to the charge of the earl 
of Warwick, who, in his patent of appointment, was ordered to 
look to the health and safety of the royal person, to watch over the 
education of his pupil in morals and virtue, in literature and the 
languages, in manners and courtesy, and in all the acquirements 
which become a great king*^ and to chastise his negligence or diso- 
bedience in such manner as other princes of the same age were wont 
to be chastised (3). But when Henry had reached his eleventh year, 
Warwick applied to the couQcil for more ample powecs. He found 
that officious persons, to make their court to the sovereign, had 
filled his mind with notions of his own importance, and that he 
would no longer submit to the punishments, which it was occa- 
A. D. sionally deemed necessary to inflict. The earl therefore demanded 

N^?39. authority to appoint or dismiss the persons composing the royal 
household •, to prevent any stranger from speaking with the king 
unless it were in presence of one of the four knights of the body ; 
and to remove him from place to place as he saw it necessary tor 
his4iealth or security. He also required the council to admonish the 




p^day 

" his enlargement;" " Uie disposition of Walys." 1 , 15<K 175 ; but the nurses of Henry V. YI. VII. 

Ibid. p. 50. received 20/. per annum as long as tlie king 

(2) De Dons resonablement cftastier de temps pieasied, which was, in £act, for life. Acts of 

en temps ainsi comme le cas requei«ra. Ibid. iii. Coan. iii. Pe^ Records, 384. BUis, 2. s«r. i. 171 > 
143. This lady in return for her services reoeived (3) Rym. x. 399. Kbt. Part. iv. 411 . 
a pension for life of 40/., to which another of 
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king in a body, of the necessity of obedience to his preceptor, and 
to promise that they would stand by him, if on account of chastise- 
ment his pupil should conceire any antipathy against him (1). All 
these demands were granted. It was, however, impossible to exclude 
flatterers from the prince *, who, at their suggestions, in his four- 
teenth year demanded to be admitted into the council, and to be *-j^- 
made acquainted with the manner in which the concerns of his Nov. 12. 
kingdom w>ere conducted. This claim was resisted with firmness, 
but with respect (2). Yet Henry, though he acquisced for the present, a. b. 
three years afterwards renewed his demand. To satisfy him, it was i^ov. is. 
resolved, that the pardon of offences, the collation of benefices, and 
all special graces should be reserved to the king; that he should be 
made acquainted with all debates of importance respecting his crown 
and prerogatives; and should decide in all matters, regarding which 
the council should be so far divided in opinion that the majority 
did not exceed two-thirds of the members (3). Thus the government 
remained till he became of fuU age. 

IV. The reader has already noticed the commencement of the 
quarrel between the duke of Gloucester and his uncle the bishop of 
Winchester. Their mutual rivalry converted these near relalidns 
ialo the bitterest enemies, and gave insensibly ah opposite direction 
ft) their views of national poMty. The duke proclaimed liimself the 
warm and inexorable advocate of war : the bishop contended with 
efual vehemence for peace ; and, as the council perpetually oscil- 
lated between the influence of the one and of the other, the war was 
never conducted with vigour, andi^stades were constantly opposed 
to the conclusion of peace. The bickerings between these two 
ministers are of themselves beneath the notice of history ; but they 
derive importance from their consequences, which were felt through 
the greater portion of Henry's reign. 

When Beaufort, during the life of the last monarch, visited the 
council of Basil, he was named by Martin V. cardinal and apostolic 
legale in England, Ireland, and Wales, ^ilh a promise that his 
creation and appointment should be afterwards published in the 
accustomed manner (4). The intelligence alarmed the jealousy of 

(1) Rot. Par. 433, 434. If we believe Hardyng, " great foresight and discretion to depart and 
thoagb " dioose in ttiatters of great weight and difl- 

" Werle Richard in niykell worthy beade " ^^^Y' «» » expedient and behoveftil to him 

Enfonned hym. yet of his aymple h^ade " and hl% p^lc. They therefore think it would 

He coulde little within his breast conceyvc, *< be perilous and harmful to change the rule and 

The food from eivill he coald uneth percefte." u governance that »fore this in his tender age 

p. 3M. u hath been appointed for the good and surety 

(2) The members of the council (the dn^e of " of his noble pefton, and of this land ; and 
Gloacesterakmewasabsei^ rvplifA, that, '* God, *• trust, that if any such motion be again made 
" indeed, had endowed ffie king with aS great " to him, before he agree to it, he will take the 
*« nnderslailding and feeling as ever ihey saw or " advice of his great council, or of his continual 
•« knew in any prince or other person of hi3 age : " council, for the titne being : the which manner 
** nevertheless, to quit them truly to God, to the " pi his demeaning, it is trowed and thought, 
" king, and to his people, they dare not take ♦« will be the best that can be advised." Ibid. 
** upon ^lem to put him in conceit or opinion 438» 

•• that be is yet endowed With so great feeling, (3) Bym. 438, 439. 
" knowledge, and wisdom, the which must in (4)*Ang. Sac. i. 800- 
" great part grow of experience, nor with so 
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*• »• archbishop Chicliely. Other legates were foreigners, whoso stay was 
ihUli. too short to create any permanent prejudice to the rights of the 
metropolitan : but Beaufort would fix his residence in England, and 
by his superior authority suspend or limit for years that jurisdiction 
;, „. which belonged to the successors of St. Augustine. On this account 
^[^•^ he wrote a Ibng letter to the king, who, persuaded by his arf^ments, 
' forbade the bishop of Winchester to accept thedignity which had 
been offered him (1). Thus the matter rested, till the quarrel arose 
between that prefete and his nephew of Gloucester. It has been 
already meAtioned (hat Beaufort condescended to make him an 
apology,' resigned the chancellorship, and obtained permission to 
travel : but it (s probable that by these concessions he purchased 
the royal license to accept the preferments to which he had been 
. „ named in the court of Rome. He was soon afterwards delclared car- 
i42d. dinal priest of St. Eusebhis, was invested with the usual habit at 
7^7.' Calais, received the hat at Meclklin, and was appointed captain- 
Mar! ts. general of the crusaders destined to oppose the Bohemian Hussites (2). 
His absence perhaps encouraged, or his promotion stimulated the 
ambition of the duke of Gloucester, who at the next meeting of 
Oct. 15. parliament required of the lords a declaration of the powers invested 
In him as prote(Uor. Whether it was on this or some other account, 
is uncert^n, but the parliament was soon afterwards prorogued, 
i. t.. When it opened agslin, the duke repealed his 'demand, adding that 
Mar.^s! ^® would not take his seat till it was answered, and admonishing 
the house not to pass any bill in his absence. The reply must have 
proved' most mortifying to his ambition. They reminded him that 
the act which gave him the title of protector invested him with no 
authority except in the two cases of foreign invasion, and internal 
revolt ; ^^ marvelled from their hearts '' that after he had subscribed 
this act he should pretend to any additional power ^ declared that in 
parliament he was no more than any other peer ; and exhorted him 
to resume his seat, and attend to the business of the nation, as he 
was bound to do in obedience to the king's writ. The duke re^ 
luctantly acquiesced (3). 

About six months later the cardinal ventured to return to Eng*- 
stpt. J. land ; and at his entry into (he metropolis was met in solemn pro- 
cession by the clergy, the mayor, and the citizens. But it soon 
appeared that though he had been received with honour, bis new 
dignity had made him an object of suspicion. In the presence of 
the council, and a( the requisition of the king's attorney, he was 
compelled to promise that he would abstain in the execution of his 

(l) After alluding to the ambition of Beau- ** required ; and yet over that he was treated wiik 

fort, he tells the king that, ** There never was no *' ere he came into the land, when he should have 

** legate a latere sent into no land, and specially *' exercise of his power^^aud how much should 

" into the realm of England, without great and " be pnt into 6yecutinn." See the whole lettee 

<' notable cause. And they, when they came, apud Duck. Vit. Chidi. p. 129. '* 

" abiden but little while, not over n year, and (2) Ang. Sac. Si 8. RaynaH. vi. 92, 9?. 

*• some a quarter or two months, as the needs (3) Rot. Pari. iv. 326, SSW- 
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V)ffice Ih)iii every act which might derogate from the rights of the ^, ,. 
crown or of the subject (1) ; and when the feast of St. George ar- ^^^^j^^^ 
rived, was forbidden to attend as chancellor of the order of the 
garter, on the ground that he ought to have vacated that of&ce, 
together with the bishopric of Winchester, from the day on which 
he accepted the dignity of cardinal (2). When he remonstrated, the 
council replied, that it wiis at least a difficult and doubtful question, 
whk^ they dared not solve during the minority of the king ; and to 
this answer bci was content to submit, that he might not by opposi- 
tion defeat the project in which he was now engaged. As soon 
as Cunzo, the papal envoy, bad delivered the letters of Martin Y . May lo. 
to the council, the cardinal exhibited the bull appointing him 
captain-igeneral against the Hussites, and solicited the royal license 
to publish the crusade, and to raise an Brmy of five hundred lancers, 
and five thousand archers for the expedition. Both petitions were Jour n. 
granted, but on condition that the troops should be reduced to one 
half of the number demanded, and the donations of the people 
should be expended in the purchase of arms and provisions within 
the realm (3). But soon a transaction occurred most disgraceful to 
all the parties concerned. For. a bribe of one thousand marks the 
cardinal consented that the men whom he had raised for the crusade July i. 
should be led against the king's enemies in France ; and the council, 
on their part, engaged to indemnify him to the pontiff for this 
breach of his duty. He received their bonds ; but promised to keep 
this part of the transaction secret, and not to apply for payment 
from them till he should fail in his attempt to procure it from the 
regency of France (4). When Charles found the crusaders arrayed Aug. u. 
against himself, he complained most bitterly to the pontiff, who 
loudly protested his ignorance of this fraudulent transaction, and 
upbraided the cardinal with having injured the cause of religion, 
and stained the reputation of the holy sqb. Beaufort attempted to 
justify himself by allegations which it is difficult to believe \ that 
the orders of his sovereign were intimated to him in such terms 
that he durst not disobey ; and that the n\en themselves declared to 
his face that they weuld not march against the Hussites, but were 
determined to restore the superiority of the English arms in 
France (5). 

If the conduct of the cardinal on this occasion irritated the court 

(J) The protest of Caudray, the king's attorney, (2) Rym. x. 4l4. Acts of Coun. iii. 324. 

is stiU ezunt. He maintains that it is the right CS) Rym. x. 419—423. 

of the crown, founded on special privilege and (4) Rym. 424-426. 1 suspect that the whole 

proscription, with theknowledgeand tolerance of business was a fraud from the very beginnine. 

the pontiffs, that no legate diould come to The cardinal's petition to raise men was granted, 

England unless at the petition of the king; and and the agreement signed on the 18th of June; 

that, as the cardinal had come without being and yet on the 15th and 16th of the same month 

aaked for, it was not the intention of the king or orders had been given to prepare quarters for 

coondl to approve of his entrance in derogation him and his army in Kent, and to provide a fleet 

of the laws or rights of the liingdom, or to admit for their passage to foreign parte, on the king $ 

him as legate contrary to law and right, or to teiviee : in obsequium nostrum. Id. 418. 

consent Uiat he diould exeroise his legation in , (5) Raynald, vi. 73%74. 
oppoeiiion to the same. Fox. i. 990. 
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of lUmie, it serted to add lo his popuiaritf in fiogiaBd; and when 
the ptriiameot asseoibled, both houses seemed to contend whicb 

sq«.s2. should heap upon him the most distingQished honoon. The same 
oljjeetion which eicluded him from the feast of St. George had also 

dk. If. excluded him from the lung's oooncil : hot tlie lords now requested 
him, for the senrice of the king, and Ihe bem^t of the nation, to 
resume his seat at that board, and to absent himself only when 

vec. 20. sdbjecls were debated Which concerned Ihe court of Rome (1). To 
this fUUiering request he willingly assented; and two days later the 
commons, when they presented to the king a grant of a second 
supply, took the opportunity to preface it with a panegyric on the 
Yirtues and services of the cardinal (2). 

It is generally believed that the duke of Gloucester, finding 
himself unaUe to exclude his rival from the cabinet by force, 
undertook to remove him by policy. So much is certain, that 
Beaufort, at the repeated instances of the council, consented to ac^ 
company the young king to France ; and that during his absence 
an ungenerous attempt was made to ruin him for ever. In a 
^ . numerous meeting of the peers, the king's attorney, on the ground 

if^^6. ^^^ ^^^ dignity of cardinal was incompatible with the possesion 
' of a bishopric, proposed that he should be removed from the see 
of Winchester, and condemned to refund its revenues from the day 
of his promotion in the court of Rome. Gloucester immediately 
rose, charged his uncle with having obtained for himself and his 
diocese a bull of exemption from the jurisdiction of Canterbury, and 
contended that by sach act he had incurred the penalies of pre- 
munire. But of this charge no satisfactory evidence was produced ; 
and the lords after a long debate resolved, that the cardinal should 
be heard in bis own defence, and that in the interval the records 
should be searched for precedents, and the judges be required to 

Wot. u. deliver their opinions (31. The duke, however, was not discou- 
raged. Three weeks later the subject was again brought forward in 
a meeting of the privy council, in which ttie m^ority of the 
members belonged to bis party : but the abbot of Ghertsey, the 
cardinars vicar general, pleaded successfully for delay, urging 
among other reasons the indecency of condemning in bis absence 
a prelate so nearly related to the king, and actually attendant on 

^Ij Rot. Pari. iv. 338- named the archbishops of York and Roaen 

(2) Facta pnus speciaU recommendatioue re- cardiuab, both these prelates refused that diR- 

Terendissimi in Christo patris et domini, domini nity ; and to relieve them from all apprehension, 

Henrici, permissione divina tilnlo S. Eusebii, Henry granted them the royal license to retain 

presbjrten cardmalis de Anglia vulgariter nun- their bishoprics together with the cardinalate 

cupati, per prolocutorem smun ultenus declara- and the pope solemnly declared that it had not 

bant, etc. Ibid. p. 337. 1 quote the words of the been his intention by introdncinR them into tlic 

record, bccansc they have geiieraUy been misun- sacred college, to remove them from their 

derstood t» mean, that the commons granted a churches of York and Rouen. The writs issued 

second subsidy at the recommendation of the on this occasion show how difficult it was for 

^/J\n *« «i v ecclesiastics at this period to secure themselves 

^3)Rym. x. 497. The objections now made trom the operation of the statutes of premunire 
were the cause, that when Eugenius in 1440 Bym. x. 758. 840 
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the royal person beyond^lbe sea at the request of the council; and 
the lords, though, to gratify the duke, they ordered the sealing of 
the writs of premunire and attachment, prevailed on him to consent 
that the execution should be suspended till the return of the 
king (1). 

It was not to be expected that Beaufort^ with such writs hanging 
oyer his head, would venture upon English ground'till he was se- 
cure of protection from the enmity of hts nephew. He accompanied ^. „. 
the young Henry from Rouen to Calais : but there, haying obtained ^^^\ 
permission to trayel to Rome, he took leaye of his sovereign . His 
intended journey was probably a pretence. He felt too seriously 
interested in the proceedings against him in England (o leaye the 
coast of Flanders. Two months after the arrival of Henry a par- May ix 
liament assepnbled, and a bill of indemnity, to protect him from the 
penalties of premunire, if they had been incurred, was brought into 
tlie commons, and met with no opposition in its progress through 
either house. Shortly afterwards he appeared in his place, on a 
dfy when fienrv was present (2). He had obtained, he said, the 
king's leaye to proceed to Rome at the requisition of the sovereign 
pontiff, when he heard that it was intended to charge him with 
treason in his absence. As his reputation was dearer to him than 
any other treasure, he had returned to face his accuser. Let him 
come forth, whosoever he might be, and he should find him ready 
to answer. After some deliberation between the duke and the lords, 
it was replied; that no one appeared to make such a charge, and 
that the king held him to be a good and faithful subject. Beaufort 
thanked his sovereign for his gracious declaration, and demanded 
that it might be delivered to him in writing under the king's signa- 
ture : not that he meant to plead it on a future occasion— he scorned 
to depend on any thing but his own innocence — ^but that it might 
be publicly known that no one dared to support such an accusation 
against him. His request was granted, and the declaration was en- 
tered on the rolls (3). 

A seizure of jewels, belonging to the cardinal, had lately been 
made at Sandwich by order of Gloucester, and probably under the 
pretence of a false entry at the custom-house, as to their description 
or value (4). Beaufort now demanded the restoration of his property : 
which after a long debate was ordered in parliament on the fol- 
lowing singular condition ; that he should deposit 6000Z. in the 
king's hands ^ that Henry within the six next years should determine 

(1) For the knowledge of thU ciffcanulaoce, (3) Rot. Pari. iv. 390> 391. Rym. x. 516, 517. 
and for some alterations in the narrative, I am U) That the seizore was made by order of the 
indebted to the researches of sir Harris Nicolas, doke appears to me plain from the proviso at the 
Acts of Comi. iv. Pref. xxxi-^xlii. end of the act ; and I think it probable that the 

(2) We know not the exact order in which jewels had been condemned in the exchequer 
these events occurred. On the rolls the act of under pretence of the entry, from the non 
indemnity occupies the last place : but in the obstante clause. Rym. x. 517. 
exemplification granted at the time to the cardi- 
nal it occupies the first. 
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whether the seizure was Just and legal or not, and that in accordance 
with such determination he should retain or repay the money. At 
the same time the cardinal made to the king a loan of 6000/., in 
addition to 8OOOZ. previously advanced, to be repaid out of the first 
supply granted by parliament (1). 

From this period, during several years, the uncle and nephew, 
equally Jealous of each other, laboured to strengthen their own 
influence by the advancement of their dependents. Gloucester on 
all occasions brought forward Richard duke of York, in whom were 
now centred the rights of the family of Clarence : the cardinal es- 
poused on all occasions the interests of his nephew, Henry Beau- 
fort, earl, and afterwards duke of Somerset. The former continued 
to preside in the cabinet, and to gratify bis rapacity by obtaining 
grants from the crown : the latter annuaUy aided the government 
with loans, and conducted in person almost every negotiation with 
foreign powers. Though these, as far as regarded peace, had been 
hitherto unsuccessful, they served to augment his popularity. The 
nation, exhausted by a long and ruinous contest, naturally trans- 
ferred its attachment from the patron of war to the advocate of 
peace. 
At length the two rivals made the grand trial of their strength. 
1439. xhe duke of Orleans had often and earnestly sued to obtain his li- 
beration, promising to exert all his influence to bend the French 
cabinet to proposals of peace. The cardinal favoured, the duke op- 
posed his petition. The former argued, that in the present ex- 
hausted state of the nation, it was prudent to employ every pro- 
bable expedient to put an honourable termination to the war ; and 
that at all events the ransom of the duke would enable the king to 
continue the contest for two years without any additional burden to 
the people. Gloucester built his opposition on the abilities of the 
prisoner, and his acquaintance with the policy and resources of 
' England. Charles and his son, he observed, were princes of slender 
capacity, guided by their ministers, and placed in opposition to 
each other by the intrigues of their favourites : but were the duke 
of Orleans to obtain his liberty, he would unite the two parties, 
assume the direction of the cabinet, and teach the English to con- 
demn their own folly in supplying the enemy with so able a coun- 
sellor (2). To lessen the influence of the cardinal, Gloucester deliv- 
ered to the king a memorial, containing the real or supposed 
transgressions of that prelate, under twenty different heads : but 
though it is probable that out of so great a number some charges 

(1) Ibid. Two yean later, in a great council, ing the compromise in parliament the jewels hail 

the king at the request of the lords admitted that not been restored ; for the kin^ paid for tbein to 

he had no right in conscience to the jewels, and the cardinal 8,000/.> their estimated valae, o«k 

ordered the 6.000/. to be repaid : on which the June 10. 1434. Pell Records, 425. 
cardinal lent him 1,000 marks towards the war (2) Rym. x. 765. 
in France. Acts of Coun. iv. 238. Notwithstaud- 
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may bare been founded in feet, the msijority prove ratlter the epmitf 
of the nq)hew than the guilt of the uncle (1). The king read the 
memorial : but it seems not to have made on his mind any impres* 
sion unfayourable to Beaufort. The negotiation with the dukQ of 
Orleans continued ; and, as the council was divided in opinion, (he 
arguments on both sides, according to the late arrangement res- 
pecting such cases, were laid before Henry in writing. He decided 
in favour of the cardinal. Gloucester, who could iH brook his defeat, 
lodged on the rolls of chancery a solemn and argumentative protest 
against the measure (2) ; and, to give the greater publicity to bis 
disapprobation, retired to his barge on the river, as soon as the mass oct. 28. 
began, during which the duke of Orleans was t0 swear on th^^saeca- 
ment that he would fulfil his engagements (3>. 

The duke was, however, destined to experience a still more 
cruel disgrace. Though, by his marriage with bis mistress he had 
legitimated their union, he had not raised her character in the es-^ 
timation of the public; and the pride, the avarice, and the lioen- • 
tiousness of dame Eleanor (so she was called) ultimately led to 
her ruin. There have been in all ages professors of the black 
art; nor is it so very long since men have had the good sense to 
laugh at their pretensions. One of Ihe duke's chaplains, Roger ^^^'^^- 
Bolingbroke, was accused of nocromancy, and exhibited with the June 38. 
instruments of his art to the admiring pQpulace Qn a platform before ^^^' 
St. Paul's, ^'arrayed in marvellous attire," bearing in bis right 
hand a sword^ and in his left a sceptre, and sitting in a chair, on 
the four corners of which were fixed four swords, and on the points 
of the swords four images of copper (4). The seeond night af- juiy vt: 

(1) He accoses him of ambition in seekinr the creatnre'the archbishop of York; heens at a ' 

dimity of cardinal after he had been prohibited diatanee from the king all those piilfies and 

by the late kin^, and of contempt of the royal an- lords that are siooBiely attached to the royal 

thority in receiving the papal bulls, retaining person ; and has on all occasions opposed the 

his bishopric of Winchester, and procuring an offers of the doke of Gloncester to lean an army 

exemption from the authority of the primate, into France and recover for Henry the whole of 

without the king's permission. Bat if these of- his inheritance. See his memorial at length in 

fenees subjected him, as Gloucester maintained, Hall, (161—166) who has placed it in flie wrong 

to the penalties of premunire, it should be remem- year. From internal evidence it appears to have 

bered that they had been long ago pardoned by been composed after the negotiation at Cal&is in 

act of parliament. In the next place he complains June, 1430, and before the renewal of thiat nego- 

ofBeaafort's avarice, whose riches are too great tiation in May, 1440> or tbe assumption gif the 

to have been honestly procured. He makes, in- cardinaiatd by the ardibishop of York ^ 4ih 

deed, loans to the king, but seldom executes his February, 1440. I conceive therefore thai it was 

engagements with fidelity, seekins pretexts to presented to Ihe king about the close of iiZ9- 
appropriate to himself the securities which he ^2) Rym. x. 765 — 747' 
obtains, and defrauding the crown by means of fS) See Fenn's original Le^ers« vol. i. p. 3- 
his officers, who receive the customs in the port (4j Clericns famosissiraus unus illorum in toto 

of Southampton. The cardinal's services in fo- mnndo in aslmnomia el artenigromantica. Wil. 

reign embassies, so frequently applauded by the Wyrces. 46i* It was probably ou accounft.of his 

pariiament, have, he maintains, produced ad- learnivg that hehadlieen admitted into theduke's 

vantage to no one but the king's enemies. By fimily. That prince is celebrated by contempo- 

the congress at Arras he furnished ihe means of raries as the great patron oi learned men. ^neas 

reconciliation to Charles and the duke of Bur- Sylvius, afterwards pope Pius II., in a letter to 

gundy ; and by the late negotiation at Calais,- to AdamMolins, whom he praises for his elocpence, 

the duke of Burgundy and the duke of Bourbon, says : " Sed magna: ob banc cansam grates Claris- i 

It was the private interest of his family that in- " simo illi et doctissimo principi Glocestria; duci, 

duced him to liberate without authority ihe king " qui studia humanitatis summo studio in regunm 

of Scots; and.some similar motive urges him now 'Westmm recepi, qui, sicnt mihi relatum est. 

to insist s6 earnestly on the release of the duke of " poetasinirifice coiit, ct oratores magnoperc ve-. 

Orleans. In short he has contrived to ^arrogate " uexatur." Ep. 64. p. 584. 
all the powers of government to himself and his 

III. 13 
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femttrcls dame fieaoor secretly nrllbdrew into ttie sattcloarj of 
Westnainsler, a slep which naturally excited suspicion. Sbe was 
coAfironted with Bdingbroke, who declared that it was at her insl^ 
gaMoQ that he had first applied to the study of magic. From the 
inquiry which followed, it appeared that Eleanor was a firm be- 
liever in the mysteries of the art ; that, to secure the affection of the 
duke, she had employed love-potions furnished by Marjory Jour« 
demain, the oeM>raM witch of Eye ; and that, to learn what would 
be her subsequent lot (her husband was presumptive heir to the 
thRHie) she had charged Bolingbroke to discover the duration of 
the king's life. Soon afterwards an indictment of treason was 
found against Bolingbroke and Southwell, a canon of St. Paul's, 
as principals, and the duchess as an accessary. The former were 
said, at the solicitation of the latter, to have formed an image of 
wax, and to have exposed it to a gentle heat, under the persuasion, 
that as the image melted away, the health of the king would gra- 

^^ ^ dually declineu The two women, however, were arraigned before 
the ecclesiastical court. Jourdemain, as a relapsed witch, was con- 
diemned to be burnt : Eleanor, out of twenty-eight articles brought 

Oct. 23. against her, confessed some and denied others ; but when the testi- 
mony of the witnesses had been heard, withdrew her plea, and 
submitted to the mercy of the court. She mm compelled, on three 
days of the week, to walk hoodless, and bearing a lighted taper in 

Nov. 13. her hand, through the streets of the capital *, and was afterwards 
confined a prisoner for life, with an annuity of one hundred marks 
for her support (1). Southwell died in the Tower before his trial : 
two oth^^ obtained their pardon : but Bolingbroke was convicted 

Kov. 18. and executed, acknowledging the guilt of necromancy, but denying 
thatof treason (2). Though the duke himself does not appear to 
have been implicated in this ridiculous but tragical bunness, he 
must have deeply felt on account of the disgrace of his wife^ and the 
notion generally entertained that he was looking forward to the 
succession for himself. 

The character which the duke of Gloucester had attributed to 
Chiles of France belonged with more justice to his own nephew, 
, the king of England. Henry was free from vice, but devoid of ca- 
pacity. GenUe and inoffensive, he was shocked at the very shadolv 
of injustice, but easy and unassuming, was always reedy to ad(^t 
the ppinion of his advisers. He was now twenty-three years old : 
his council suggested that it was lime he should marry 5 and every 
one foresaw that the queen, whoever she might be, would poasees 

ii,i D.?ti!Sr'"!ff^T^**cc° J**'. •«t<w»jm Eleanor to Bmufort's eainity to her liuliftn^. But 

"Eleanor Cobham, lately caUed duchess of Gkm. a mere conjectnie o£ Fox that ii might b« so. be' 

aJ^w-i w _. . cause the trftch liired, aeoordiBir«6 Fabran. un 

ifl?^Zi ^,^rS^' t*t.*^^ • ^"' ^-^ '"' '- *»*• neighbourhood of Wincbertef, of whS B^i^. 

wriie« W iSkSSL^jf^"* «8..4a». Some fort walbishop. SeeFuBer, if4. 
wntertnare attnbnted th? prosecution of dame 



A. O. 
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tti6 eoolrol over flie weak mind of her hasbasd^ When fli6 coant of 
Armagnac quarreUod with the king of Franoe, it was thoaght .that 
the power oT that nobleman might form a bulwark of defence to die 
province of Gutenne *, and commissioners were appointed to offer to 
his daughter the hand of Qie English monarch (1). Bat the b^ansac- ^j^^ 
tion did not dKide the vigilance of Charles, who immediately in* 
vaded the territories of the count, and made him and his family 
prisoners. Two years later the choice of Henry was directed 
towards Margaret, the daughter of R6n^, king of Sicily and Jeru- 
salem, and duke of Anjou, Maine, and Bar. In personsff beauty 
she was thought superior to most women, in mental capacity equal 
to most men of the age. But it was not the charms of her person^ 
nor the powers of her mind that recommended her to the notice of 
the king's ministers* She was a near relation to Charles, who hat 
always treated her with marked partiality ; aod a hope was chc- 
riabed that through her mediation a satisAclory and permanent 
peace might be establi^ed between the two kingdoms. Th# charge 
of conducting the negotiation was intrusted to William de la Pole, 
earl of Suffolk, and was accepted by him with real or alfected re- 
luctance. He professed to believe himself unequal to the task. Per- 
haps he feared the subsequent resentment of Gloucester, who op- 
posed the measure : perhaps he felt uneasy under the menaces of 
an act of parliament, passed in the reign of Henry Y., which made 
it highly penal in any man to conclude a peace with Charles, unless 
Ihe consent of the three estates in both realms had been previously 
dirtained. To tranquillize his mind a singular instrument was 
signed by the king, and approved by the parliament, which au- 
Ihorized the earl to conduct the trea^ to the best of his abilities, 
and pardoned beforehand every error of Judgment into which he 
might fall (2). He met the duke of Orleans at Tours : a truce pre- i. ». 
paratory to a peace was concluded, and the 'question of the marriage Fcb.^20. 
repeatedly discussed. On the part of the French no opposition was 
raised : but several alarming difficulties suggested themselves to 
the mind of the English negotiator. The father of the princess with 
all Ms sounding titles was in le^Hty a pauper. This nominal king 
of Jerusalem and Sicily possessed not one foot of land in either 
couivy ; his duchies of Maine and Anjou were, and had long been, 
in afe possesilon of the English ^ and bi3 territory of Bar was mort- 
gaged to the duke of Burgundy for the payment of his ransom. 
Suffolk consented to take the lady without a marriage portion. But 
it was asked, could the king of England think of marrying the 
daughter, while he kept the father out of his patrimonial dominions? 
The earl felt the force of the objection, but foresaw the danger of 
making the cession. At length he yielded : it was stipulated that 

(1) Rym. xi. 0—8. B«akington's Journal, 8vo. (3) Rym- xi. 53- 
1828r 
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Maine and Anjoa sbould be restored ; and at his relarn he prevailed 
on the mt^ority of the council to approve of his condoct. In a ge- 
neral promotion of the chief nobility he was created marquess of 
Oct. 3s. Suffolk, and measuring back his sleps, was solemnly contracted, as 
A.>. proxy for Henry, with Margaret in the cathedral of Nanci. Justs 
4 n^s ^^ tournaments for eight days testified the joy of the court : 
>i«7 39! Charles attended his fair kinswoman some miles from the city, and 
parted from her in tears. Her father accompanied her to Bar le 
Due. She landed at Porchester, was married to Henry at Tichfield, 
and crowned with the usual ceremony at Westminster (1). 

. If Henry had flattered himself that his marriage would be fol* 
lowed by a peace, his expectations must have been grievously dis- 
appoinled. Charles had determined to exclude, if it were possible, 
the English from the soil of France, and would only consent to 
short prolongations of the armistice, that he might improve the 
first opportunity, which should be offered by chance, or by the im- 
prudence of the English monarch. His hopes were encouraged by 
the disputes in the council of his adversary, whose ministers were 
too busily employed in struggles for power at home to support with 
vigour the national interests abroad. The queen had already gained 
the ascendency over the easy mind of her husband ; and Suffolk, 
the favourite of them both, gradually supplanted all his colleagues. 
The cardinal, who had retired to his bishopric soon after the last 
dispute with his nephew, appeared no more on Uie scene, unless it 
were to relieve the urgent wants of the crown with advances of 
money. Gloucester still attended the council occasionally : but, if 
we 4nay believe the unduthenticated accounts of some writers, was 
chiefly employed in opposing the plans, and protecting himself 
against the intrigues of the favourite. We may however question 
their accuracy. Certain it is that he publicly testified his approba- 
tion of the king's marriage *, and that, when Suffolk in parliament 
detailed the particulars of the treaty, and the commons petitioned 
Henry to approve the conduct of Ihat minister, the duke on his 
June 4. knees seconded their request (2). Of his conduct from that period 
we are ignorantj and our ignorance prevents us from unravelling 
the causes of the mysterious transaction which followed. It may be 
that Gloucester, harassed by the accusations of his enemies, had 
formed a plan to make himself master of the royal person (3) ; or 
that Suffolk, to screen himself from the resentment of the duke, in- 
fused into the mind of Henry suspicions of the loyalty of his 
uncle (4). However it were, Henry summoned a parliament to 

(l) IViU. Wyrces. 482, 463. diately given to John de Foix, who had warned 

r2) Rot Pari. v. 73. a niece uf Suffolk; both circumstanoes of a na- 

(3) "We are told that he was accused in the tore to irritate a proud and ambitious uiiad. 

council of illegal executions, and of having un- Rym. xi. 147, 22, Aug. i446. 

justly enriched himself at the expense of the (4) What evidence the king had we know not s 

crown. From a singular instrument in Rymer it but nothing could persuade him that his uncle 

appears that he had been compelled to resign was innocent. 'Whethamstode, 367. 
some possessions in Guienne, which were imme- 
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meet, not as usual, at Westminster, but at Bur j St. £dinund''s. Tlie 
precautions which were taken excited surprise, and gave hirth to 
numerous conjectures. The knights of the shire received orders to 
come in arms -, the nten of Suffolk were arrayed -, numerous guar(te 
were placed round the king^s residenoe-, and patr(^s during the 
night watched all the roads leading to the town. The duke of GIou- 
eester left his castle of Devizes, and was present at the opening of p^^! 
parliament ; the next day he was arrested in his lodgings on a 
charge of high treason, by the lord Beaumont, constable of £ng- 1^^^* in- 
land ; and seventeen days later was found dead in his bed, without F«b.2e. 
any exterior marks of violence. Reports were spread that be cGed 
of apoplexy, or of a broken heart : suspicion whispered that he bad 
been privately murdered (1). Several knights and esquires in his 
service, most of them Welshmen, had assembled at Greenwich on 
the very day of his arrest, and purposed to join him at Bury. They 
were, however, made prisoners, and five of their number werejai^s. 
brought to trial, and convicted, on a charge of having conspired to 
release dame Eleanor, to come to the parliament in arms, to destroy 
the king, and to raise Gloucester to the throne (2). But the hu- 
manity of Henry did not permit them to suffer. He had been much 
affected by a sermon of Dr. Wortlrington, a celebrated preaeher, on 
the forgiveness of injuries ; and declared that he could not better 
prove his gratitude for the protection afforded to him by the Al- Joiy i4.. 
mighty, than by pardoning in obedience to the Divine command 
Ihe persons who, so he believed, had plotted his destruction (3). 
Dame Eleanor, on account of ^^ her former misgovernment of her- 
^' self," was rendered, by act of parliament, incapable of claiming 
as the duke's widow (4), and a great part of his estates was distri- 

(O I am inclined to believe dial he died a na- Slow, 38Q. This pardon, Kowerer, has been rp- 

tural deaths on the authority of Whelhaoistede, presented, on mere conjecture, as an artifice of 

abbot of St. Alban's. That writer, who had re> Suffolk to lessen the odium which he bad ii|- * 

eeived many benefits from the duke, was much curred by the murder of Gloucester. But it is 

attached to his memory, which he vindicates on well known that Henry's humanity abhorred the 

all occasions, and equally prejudiced against his punishment usually inflicted for treason. One 

enemies, whom he calls canes, scorpiones, impii day seeing the quarter of a person, who bf(d 

susurrones, p. 366. And yet, though he wrote been executed, fixed on the Tower, he exclaimed: 

when the royal party was humbled in the dust, ** Take it away. It is a shame to use any Chris- 

and he had of course nothing to fear from, their " tian so cruelly on my account." ( Flackman, 

resentment, he repeatedly asserts that the duke 30 1^ In the present case the king asserts that 

fell ill immediately after his arrest, and died. of the pardon had not been suggested to him by 

liis illness. Fecit eum arrestari, ponique in tarn any person, either layman or clergyman, but that 

arta custodia, quod pnc tristitiaaecideret in lec> it originated from reiigioas considerations, prin- 

turn segritudinis, et infra paucos dies posterius cipnily because God seemed to have taken the 

secederet in fata, p. 365. Of course.he could not cause into his own hands, having during thq late 

be in perfect health on the evening preceding year" tooched and stricken certain of nio«cwh«i 

his death, as we are told by some writers. Again, " had been disloyal to him; " supremus judex 

Whethamstede says : " This great warrior and nonnullas personas nobis infideles tetigit et per- 

•« second David, pnc tristitiamodo deposuit arma cussit. Rym. xi 178- "Who were the persons 

" sua, recessitque ad regionem illam, ubi pax est whom God had stricken? Of coarse Gloucester 

** el tranquilla requies sine iuquietndine uUa," was ope; and the expression is a proof that in 

p. 366. Also Gbrdyng, 400. the opinion of Henry he died a natural death t 

(2) Rym. xi. 178. Kllis, 2nd ser. i. 108- for this religious prince would never have used 

(3) They were, however, tied up, instantly cut it, if ihe duke had been mnrderied. But w.ho wew- 

down, stripped, and marked for dismemberment the others ? 

by the knife of the executioner. At that moment (4) Rot. Pari. v. t35>. 

Suffolk announced to them thp king's mercy. 
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boled amoog the aHnrquen of Suffolk, and Suilidk's rdnUwi and 
adherents (l). But Gioueetter, though he had no issue, left manf 
friends, who laboured to clear his memory from the stain of treason. 
In each successive parliament they introduced a biil declaratory of 
his loyally : but no arguments could subdue the conviction or pre^ 
jadlce of Ihe king ; the bill was repeatedly thrown out by the in- 
lluen(\e of the crown ; and, if the attempt at last succeeded, it was 
under the protection of the duke of York, who had by force invested 
himself with the powers of government (2). 
Apr. II. Within siK weeks the duke was followed to the grave by his uncle 
and former competitor, cardinal Beaufort. That prelate, since his 
retirement from court, had resided in his diocese, and applied 
himself to the exercise of his ftmctions. That he expired in tbe 
agonies of despair, is a fiction, which we owe to 4he imagination of 
Cbakspeare : from an eye-witness we learh that during a lingering 
illness he devoted most of his time to rcAigious exerdses (3). Ac- 
aording to the provisions of his will, his weallh was chiefly distri- 
buted in charitable donations : no less a sum than four ttiousanl 
pounds was set aside for the relief of the indigent prisoners in the 
eapiial ; and the hospital of St. Gross, in the vicinity of Winchester, 
still exists a durable monument offals munifieence (4). 

The deaths of the dhke and the cardinal removed the two firmest 
supports of the house of Lancaster, and awakened the ambition of 
Richard; duke of York, who by the paternal line was sprung from 
Edward Langley, the youngest son of Edward III., and by the raa^ 
lamal had become, after the death of the eaii of March, in 1424, 
the representative of Liond, the third son of the same monarch. 
But, if he now began to turn his eyes towards the throne, he had 
the prudence to conceal his intentions till ihe incapacity of Henry, 
or the imprudence of his ministers, should offer him an opportunity 
of seizing the spiendid prize. He had been appointed regent of 

fl^Rym. xi. 158<< admired by the writer, wbo was present; and 

viS Whetliamstede, 367» S69. sufficiently disproyes the story of bis liaving 

n) Hall tells us that, according; to his duplain died in despair. Cont. Hist. Croyl. 582. 
^ohn Baker, he lamented on his death-bed that (4) His executor offered the kin; a present of 

tnon^ could not purchase life and that death 2000/> Henrr refused it, saying, "He was always 

diould cut him off when he hoped, now his ** a most kud uncle to me, while he lived. God 

nephew Gloucester was gone, to procure the ** reward him I Fulfil his intentions. I will not 

papal tiara. Hall, p. 152. It is not, however, pro- ** takp his money." It was bestowed on the two 

balile that such an idea coidd be entertained by colleges founded by the king at Eton and in 

a inan eighty years of age, aad labouring under Cambridge. Blackm. 294. It should be remeoa- 

a mortal disease. Three weeks after the death of bered that he received no interest on the monies 

Ike duke, the cardinal ordered himself to be which he. lent to the king : whatever benefit he 

carried into the great hall of his palace of Wol- could derive from them, seems to have arisen 

Tesey, where the clergy of the city and the monks from the forfeiture of pledges if not redeemed, 

of the rathedral were assembled. There he sat or and the jrepayment in gold instead of silver coin, 

lay while a dirge was sung, the funeral cere- Thus he demands " that paiemeut be maad in 

mony perfonned, and bis will publicly read. The «* golde of liie coigne of Engloud of juste weigfate; 

next morning they assembled again : a mass of ** elles 1 not to be bounde to dely ver ayene the 

requiem was celebrated, and his will was again " seide weddes ( pledges) though the seide paie- 

zead with the addition of several codicils. He *' ment were ofurede to be maad in silver." The 

then took leave of all, and was carried back to king in coosequence orders the treasurer to make 

his chamber. What was the object of this sin- repayment *' en ore a nos ooustages." Acts of 

gnlar ceremony, I know not; but it was much Coun. iv. 234. 248* 
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France^uriiif five years : but the duke of Semersel, who sQugiit 
to sueeetd to Uie influence of his relatit es, the late cardinal and tbe 
duke of irioueealer, expressed a wish to possess that command y 
and York was reluctantly induced to exchange it for the govern- 
mMt of Ireland* The affront sank deep into his breast : be began to 
oooaiiiler Somerset as a rival v and, to prqiare tdasself for the ap- 
preaehing oantest, sought to win by affability and muniilceiice the 
affections of tbe Irish. 

If Henry feUcitated himself on the acquisition of so acoomi^ished 
and beauliAil a wife, his dreams of happiness w^e disturbed by the . 
flMirmurs of the people. It was said that his union with Maiigaret 
had be^ purchased at too great a price ^ that no minister could be 
authorized to give away the inheritance of the crown ; and Ihat the 
cession of A^jou and MainCy the keys of Normandy, would inevi* 
UMy draw after it the loss of all the conquests made by the king's 
iMher. At first these eomiAUnts were despised : insensibly they 
pnav louder and more frequent \ and Suffolk for his own protection A^y 2s. 
denaanded lo be confronted with his accusers in presence of the king 
and the council. Hsi request was granted ^ the pleadings of eisch 
party were heard ^ and the favourite, as was to be expected^ trium- June n. 
phed in the Judgment of Henry. A proclamation -was pvblished, 
declaring Suffolk to have acted ttie part of a true and loyal servant, 
and imposing silence on his accusers under tbe penalty of losing 
ttie offices which they held under the crown (1). Still, however, 
obstacles were opposed to the cession of Maine by the persons hold- 
ing grants of land in &at country ; and GbarleSi weary of tbe tergi- ^. ». 
veraalion of the Engttsh government, resolved to cut the knot with j^^^^^i^ 
the sword, and invested the capital of the province with an army^ 
Henry was in no condition to recommence the war -, and tbe bishop 
of Chichester hastened to the scene of hostilities ; surrendered the 
whole province with tbe exception of Fresooi, and obtained in re- 
turn a truce to last for two years, and an assurance that the grantees 
of tbe English crown should receive from France a sum of money 
equal to ten year's value of the lands which they had lost. At the 
same time a protestation was made, that Henry did not resign l^ 
right to the sovereignty of tbe province, but only its actual posses- . 
sion, on condition that the revenue might be enjoyedi>y the father 
and uncle of his queen (2). 

Maine was soon filled with French troops, and the duke alarmed 
at their approach, represented to the council that almost every for- 
tress under his command had been suffered to fall into ruins ; that 
the three estates of Normandy had, under the plea of poverty, re- 
fused any aid ; and ttiat, unless speedy and plentiful assistance were 
furnished from England, the province would in all probability be 

(I) Rym. xi. 173. (2) Ibid. 203— 6- 
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Mar. M. losi (1). Ghtfles, bowo^er, did not aHow bis adversaries time to 
Airnish sach assislanee. It had chaoced that ttie soldiers, who had 
withdrawn from the ceded territory, flnding themselres withoot 
quarters and without subsistence, surprised and piDaged Foag^res, 
a town in Bretagne. Somerset, aware of the consequences, liaslened 
to disavow the act; and Charles, with equal promptitude, demanded 
instant and satisCnctory reparation. As, however, such reparation 
would have deprived him of a decent pretext for war before the end 
of the armistice, he was careftil to estimate the damages at one mil- 
lion six hundred thousand crowns, a sum which he knew could not 
be raised. While the English envoys were offering excuses and re- 
»i7 u. monstrances, Pont de FArche, a fortress within twdve miles of 
Rouen, was surprised by a small band of adventurers, and a propo- 
sal was made to exchange it for Foug6res. This might have been 
accepted-, but the indemnification of sixteen hundred thousand 
crowns was still demanded and refused ; and the king and the duke 
of Bretagne resolved to unite their forces, and sweep the English 
A. ». firom the soil of France. The campaign opened with the surprisal 
juf/39. of y^neuil through the treachery of a townsman : soon afterwards 
Dunois, commonly called the bastard of Orleans, took the command \ 
and within two monlhs one half of Normandy was in his possession. 
The duke of Somerset^ surrounded with disaffection and treason, 
unable toface the enemy in the field, and forbidden tohc^foras^t- 
ance fl^om England, was compelled to shot himself up in the capital, 
and to bdK>ld from the walls of the castle the fall of the fortresses 
around him. Encouraged by his correspondents within the city; 
Dunois approached with Ms army : at the end of three days he de- 
oct. 16. camped, was recalled by his friends, and had the satisfaction to see 
the walls scaled by his men between two towers, which had been 
intrusted to the care of the citizens. Rouen, would that day have 
been taken had not Talbot hastened with his banner to the spot, 
hurled the enemy into the diteh, and put the guards to the sword. 
But a garrison of twelve hundred men could not protect an extensive 
and populous city against a powerful army without, and a still-more 
dangerous enemy within. The duke with a guard of sixty men was 
Oct- 18- surrounded in the street by more than eight hundred armed citizens, 
who extorted his assent to their proposal of treating with Charles. It 
was agreed between the archbishop and the king that Rouen should 
open its gates, that the English should retire with all their effects, 
and that such as should prefer it might remain unmolested. The 
duke, however, refused these terms; and was besieged by the ci- 
tizens and the French troops in the citadel. After two fruitless 
attempts to obtain the conditions which had been rejected, he con- 
sented to pay fifty-six thousand francs, to surrender most of the 
Nov, 4. fortresses in the district of Caox for his ransom and that of his com- 

(l) Rot. Pari. 147. 
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ft 

panioDs, and to deliver Talbot and several ottier kntglits as hostages 
for the failbrul performance of his engagemeots (1). 

At length, the English ministry made a feeble attempt to suecour 
the dttke, who had fixed his head-quarters at Gaen^ and sir Thomas a. ». 
Kyriel, bayiog landed with three thousand men, and drawn about Aprf i. 
nn equal number from the neighbouring garrisons, marched for- 
ward to join that commander. But near Fourmigni he was inter- 
cepted by the earl of Clermont ^ and after a contest of three hours Apr. u. 
his men were alarmed by the arrival of a new army under the con- 
stable of France. Some saved themselves by flight : the rest, after a 
bloody resistance, were either slain or made prisoners. As this was 
the first victory which, for many years, had been gained over the 
English in the opeo^ field, the account was industriously circulated 
throughout France, and was every where received with the loudest 
acclamations of Joy. Avranches, Bayeux, Yalonges, immediately 
opened their gates ; the duke was besieged in Caen; the town, aHer 
several breaches had been made^ surrendered ; and a capitulation J<me 5. 
was concluded for the citadel, unless it were relieved within a cer* 
tain period. Cherbourg alone remained to the English : it was taken ^^ i- 
after a short siege; and within the space of a year and six days, ^'^' ^^' 
Normandy, with its seven bishoprics, and one hundred fortresses, 
was entirely recovered by the French monarch (2). 

Charles, however, was not satisfied with the conquest of Nor- 
mandy : the moment Cherbourg surrendered, his army began its 
march towards Guienne. The inhabitants were by principle at- 
tached to the descendant of their ancient dukes : but the absence 
of succour, and the pressure of immediate danger, induced the 
most opulent to submit, as the only means of preserving their ho- 
nours and property. Not a man was sent from England for the 
inrc'eclion of the duchy ; not a battle was fought to expel the inva- 
ders; not a governor defended his charge against the enemy. 
Uniformly each fortress, as soon as a respectable force made its 
appearance, was surrendered. Before Christmas all the territory 
on the banks of the Dordogne had fallen into the possession of 
Charles : by the following August the French banner waved in 
triumph, from the mouth of the Garonne to the yery borders of 
Spain. When nothing but Calais remained to England, Charles ^.b. 
offered to treat of peace. The proposal was rejected with an idle '^^^' 
threat, that Henry would never sheath his sword till he should 
have reconquered all that had been lost (3). 

The public mind had been sufficiently exasperated by the cession 
of Maine and Anjou : but when that cession was followed by the 
invasion of Normandy; when each messenger brought fresh ac- 

(1) Monstrel. iii. 721. Hall, 163, 164. Will. (2) Monstrel. iii. 21—32. HaU, 165, 166. WiU. 
Wyrcest. 465. Wyrcest. 469. 

(3) Monstrel. iii. 32—38. HaU. 161/ 162. 
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(DOQbIs of tbe npi4 iiregreM of the enemsr ; every tongae was em- 
ployed in MwaUiog Ihe falleo glory of Engtend, and every place 
reBOuoded with criea of vengeance on the bead of the minister. 
He was described as the queen's minion, who, to please a foreign 
mistress, did not hesitate to betray his sovereign, and to sacrifice 
the inheritance of the crown. To him were attriboled the release 
of the dttfce of Orleans, the death of the duke of Gloucester, the 
poverty of the treasury, and all ttie calamities which had befiillen 

Not. 6. the Eoglish arms on the continent. In this state of public opinion 
a parUamenl had been called to provide for the defence of Norman- 
dy : but it had hardly assembled, when the news of the loss of Rouen 
arrived to inflame the discontent of the people, and to multiply the 
embarrassments of the government. Six weeks were spent in Tiolent 
but useless altercation; and nothing more was concluded before 
the holidays than to send sir Thomas Kyriel with a small force to 
the aid of the duke of Somerset. But during the recess two events 

i)«c. S4. oc<»rred which ft>reboded the ruih of Suffolk. One evening Wil- 
liam Taiibois was discovered lurking with several armed men near 
the door of the council chamber. It was in vain that the favourite 
tock him under his protection. TaiDiois was committed to the 
Tower at ttie requisition of the lord Cromwell, the most active 
among the enemies of the minister^ was tried on a charge of plot^ 
ling the death of that nobleman, and was condemned to pay him 
damages to the amount of three ttiousand pounds (1). Soon after- 
wards the bishop of Chichester, keeper of the privy seal, proceeded 
iQ Portsmouth to pay the soldiers and sailors engaged for the ex- 
pedition : but it was no sooner known that he was the man who 
^. .. had delivered Maine to the French king, than the populace rose, 

J«»0; and the prelate lost his life in tbe tumult (2). Whetber.it was that 
this prelate sought to divert their indignation from himself, or that 
tbe story was invented by the opponents of Suffolk, he is said to 
have declared before his death tluit the favourite was a traitor, who 
had sold Maine to the enemy, and had boasted of having as much 
influence in the French as in the English council. It was thought 
necessary that the duke (he had lately been raised to that dignity) 
i«a. 22.-giioui(i notice this report ; and, as soon as the parliament assem- 
Ued afler the recess, rising in his place, be besought the king to 
recollect that his ftther had died in the service of his country at 
Harfleur, his Met brother had fallen in the batUe of Azincourt, 
his second and third brothers had perished at Jargeau, and his 
youngest brother had expired a hostage in France \ that he himself 
had been a knight of the garter thirty years, had spent thirty-four 
years in arms, during one half of which time he had never visited 
his native country ; that he had been fifteen years sworn of the 

(0 WiU. Wyreeat. 4«6. 467. (2) WUl. Wyrcest. 46T. 
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Idog's eouncil ; Qiat he was |>orn in En^nd ; that bis inhecttance, 
and thA iDheritance of his childrea and posterity, lay in this eonn- 
try« Was it then possible, he asked, that Ibr any promises of an 
enemy he could become a traitor? ^^ Whereupon,'' he added, *^ I 
^^ beseech your highness in the most humble wise I can bethink, 
^^ Ibat if any man will charge me with the report aforesaid, or any 
^^ other thing against your royal person and land, he may come 
^* forth, and say to me in these oiatters what he wills -, and that in 
*^ your presence, my sovereign lord, I may be beard in my excu- 
^^ sations and defences reasonable, the which I trust shall be so 
*^ open and so plain, that your highness and your land shall be 
^^ content of me; for God knoweth I am, and shaH be, and neter 
^' was other but true to you, sorareign lord, and io your land.*' At 
bis request the speech was entered on the rolls (1). 

But, by this time his enemies in the lower house had formed 
Ihemseives into a powerflil party, which was entirely, though se« 
cretiy, guided by the couosds of the kM*d Gromwelf (2). Four days 
after the duke had so solemnly declared his innocence, a deputa- '»» ^' 
tion from the commons requested, that since, according to his own 
confesssoa, he lay under the siBpicion of treason, he might be 
iamiediately committed to the Tower. But the lords, having con- 
sulted the judges, replied that they had no power to order any 
peer iota confinement, unless some specific charge were brought 
against him« Two days later ttie speaker returned, and accused '*"• ^^ 
him of having furnished the castle of Wallingford with stores and 
provisions for the purpose of aiding the king of France, who, h^ 
pretended, was then making preparations to invade the country. 
On this incredible and ridiculous charge he was arrested, and 
confined in the Tower. The archbishop of Canterbury immediately 
resigned the oflSce of chanc^ler, which wa^ given to the cardinal 
archbishop of York (3). 

Ten days were employed in framing the bill of impeachment, 
which, when it was finished, left the delinquency of the prisoner 
more problematical than before. Most, indeed, of our ancient 
writers, borne along by the torrent of popular pr^udice, have 
iNTononnced him guilty ; but the improbability or insufficiency of 
the eight articles of treason aSeged against him will establish his 
innocence in the mind of the impartial reader. The first, and Feb. i. 
therefore we may su^KNie the most important charge, was, that he 
had plotted to dethrone the king, and place the crown on the head 
of his own son, whom for that purpose he intended to marry to 
the only daughter of the late duke of Somerset, that he might be 
allied to the royal family ; and that for this purpose he had soli*- 

(n Rot. Psu-l. V. 178. (3) Rot. Pari. ▼. 172. 176, 177. 

(2) Domfno CromweH secrete laborante. Will. 
Wyrcest. 467- 
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cited tbe aid of the French iLing. Next followed the usual charges 
of his having liberated the diike of Orleans against the opinion of 
the council, and surrendered Maine and Anjou without consulting 
his colleagues; and the weakness of these accusations was bol- 
stered up with vague assertioas, that he had betrayed the king's 
secrets, and conveyed intelligence to Hie king's enemies. Sensible, 

•"•'• ^' however, of their inability to prove these eighf articles, tbe com- 
mons a month afterwards sent to the lords a new impeachment, in 
which the duke was charged with misprision of treason under sixteen 
heads, by improvident waste of the public money ; by diverting the 
supplies from the purposes for which they had been origifialfy 
voted ; by advising the king to impoverish himself by unnecessary 
grants -, by bestowing offices under the crown on suspicious or 
disloyal persons; and by screening from the pursuit of justice a 
notorious outlaw, named William TdiHi>ois. The duke was now 
removed from his prison to a tower in the garden of the palace, 
that he might be nearer the parliament (1). 

On (he day appointed for his answer he was introduced into 
the house of lords, and falling on his knees before the king, so- 

Mar. 13. Icmuly declared his innocence. To the first article he replied that 
it was ridic\ilous and impossible, and appealed to several of the 
peers present, who knew that he intencted td marry his son to a . 
daughter of the earl of Warwick. For the cession of Anjou and 
Maine, if it were a crime, he was not more responsible than the 
other lords of the council, or the other peers of the parliament ; 
since the first had authorised, the seisond had'approved the mea- 
sure. The remaining charges, he contended, were frivolous and 
Vexatious, resting on no other proof than the reports raised by 
his enemies, or on acts of the council, emanating from many of 
his judges equally with himself. Tbe second impeachment he did 
not notice (2). 

But whatever might be the guilt or innocence of Suffolk, it was 

. evident that his enemies thirsted for his blood : nor would the 

commons grant any supply till their cry for vengeance had been 

appeased. It became therefore the policy of the court to devise 

the means of satisfying Ihem without endangering his life. He was 

Mar. 17. again called before the king and lords ; and the chancellor, ob- 
serving that he had not claimed the privilege of the peerage, asked 
if he had any thing more to say in his defence. It was his hope, 
he replied, that he had sufficiently established his innocence ; he 
had shown that the charges against him were false, and some of 
them impossible -, he had denied the facts, the time^, the places, 
and the conversations ; he repeated that he was as ignorant of them 

(i) Rot. Pari- V. 174— 1S2. Will. Wyrcest. cester, a pretty plain proof that there ww na 
468. In neither of these impeachments is ihere evidence of his having been mnrdered. 
any alluation to the death of the duke of Gloii- (2) Rot. Pari. v. 182. 
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as ^ ' the child still in the mother's womb/' and therefore threw him- 
self without reserve on the will of his sovereign. The chancellor 
immediately : resumed '^ Sir, since you do not put yourself on your 
^' peerage for trial, the king will not hold you either guilty or in- 
^' nocent of the treasons with which you have been charged : but 
^' with respect to the second impeachment, not as a judge advised 
^^ by the lords, but as one to whose control you have voluntarily 
'^ submitted, ha commands you to quit this land before (he first ' 
'^ of May, and forbids you ever to set your foot during the fije. 
^^ next years on his dominions either in this kingdom or beyond 
^' the sea.'' The lords immediately protested by the mouth of the 
constable, the viscount Beaumont, that this was the act of the king 
alone, and should form no precedent to bar them or their heirs of 
the privilege of the peerage. The parliament was soon afterwards 
prorogued, to meet again in a month's time in the city of Lei- 
cester (1). 

During these proceedings the public mind had been kept in a 
continual foment ^ and, as soon as the king's decision was pub- 
lished, the most incredible reports were circulated, inflammatory 
libels were affixed to the doors of the churches, and the life of the 
duke was openly threatened(2}. To intercept him on his discharge Mar. is. 
from confinement, two thousand persons assembled in St. Giles's : 
but though they surprised his servants, the object of their hatred 
fortunately escaped, and proceeded to his estates in the county of 
Suffolk C3)- On the day fixed for his departure he assembled the ^p>'* so. 
knights and esquires of the neighbourhood, and in their presence 
swore on the sacrament that he was innocent of the crimes with 
which he had been charged by his enemies (4). At the same time 
he wrote to his son a most eloquent and affectionate letter, laying 
down rules for his cofiduct, and inculcating in the most forcible. 
terms the duty of piety towards God, loyalty to the king, and obe- 
dience to his mother. Whoever has read this affecting composition 
vdll find it diffleult to persuade hiiaielf that the writer could h^ve 
been either a false subject or a bad man (5). He sailed from Ips- 
wich with two small vessels, and sent a pinnace betore him to 
inquire, whether he might be permitted to land in the harbour of 
Calais. But the pinnace was captured by a squadron of men of Apr. so. 
war ; and immediately the Nicholas of the Tower, one of the larg- 
est ships in the navy, bore down on the duke's vessels. He was 
ordered on board, and received on deck by the captain with the 

(l) Rot. Pari. V. 183, 183. If the king ordered him before he could leave the realm. Insidias ei 

this judgment to be pronoanced of his own au- ponentes ad tempus, p. 525. 

thority, it was certainlxUlegai t but it appears ^2) Rym. xi. SWS* 

to have been in consequence of a compromise (3) Will. Wyrcest. 468*. 

between the two parties. Wyrccster says it was (4) Will. Wyrcest. 469. 

withtheconsentof parliament (p. 468); and the (5) It is published among Fenu's original 

continuator of the history of Croyland hints that Letters, i. 83. 
Soffolk's enemies intended to make away with 



I 
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. oflniooiMi iftkililion of ^^ Welcome, Iraitor/' It is prcAaUe ttuit a 
Biiflnnngrr was sent on shore to announce his capture, and requipa 
instraetions ; for the duke remained two nights in the Nicholas, 
during winch he spent nmch of his time in conversation with Ids 
confessor, wrote a long letter to the king, and underwent a mock 
trial before the sailors, by whom he was condemned to suffer 
Mnya. death. On the second morning a small boat came alongside, in 
whicli were a block, a rusty sword, and an execolfoner : the duke 
was lowered into it : 4ind the man, telling Mm* that he should die 
like a knight, at the sixth stroke smote off his head. His remnns 
were placed on the sands near Dofer, and watched by tlie sheriff 
of Kent, tiH the king ordered them to be delivered to his widow, 
by whom they were interred in the coU^iate church of Wingfleld 
in Suffolk (1). 

From the preceding narrative it is etideAt that there existed a 
party which had sworn the destruction of this unfortunate noble- 
man. Not deterred by the failure of the pMsecution in parUament, 
nor by the escape of their victim from St. Giles's, they even de- 
spatched a» armed force to assassinate him at sea. But of the toa^ 
decs of this par||r we know no more than that they were persons of 
the first consideration in the state.; and of their Unmediate motives 
we are entirely ignorant. By some writers the murder has been 
attributed to ^disappointed ambiHon, which could not biook the 
asi^ndenoy of the favourite in the councils of his sowreiga : by 
others to Uie policy of the duke of York, who deemed it necessmy 
to remove so faithful a minister before he shQOld openly take any 
measuias to place himself oniilhe throne. The last hypothesis has 
been thought to derive confirmati0n from tee foqt, that some of the 
QoUemen, who afterwards espoused his interests, came to the pan* 
liament at Leicester, accompanied by hundreds of armed men (2). 

The news of this tragical event plunged the Jcing and queen into 
the deepest distress : in a fpw days the]r were awakened from their 
sorrow by the dangei* which tteeatened themselves. Whether the 
men ^ho b$id taken th^ life of 'Suffolk had any part in kindling 
this flame whieh now burst forth, or whether if sprung sponta* 
peooriy from the irritation of the public mind, it is difficult to 
determine. Intelligence had just arrived of the defeat of sir Tho- 
mas Kyriel -, the commons in several counties threatened to rise 
and reform the^ government'; and Vm people of jLent ^re goaded 
to madness by repeated rumours of the signal veAgeance wtaicti 
Henry had detenbined to inflict on them for having furnished the 

^^} 28. ships whlchi intercepted his friend. It was a crisis most favourable 

* 

(l) Wills fNyreeat. 469* 477. Croyl. cont. S2S. *' eiie of Derenesehire come hjcbre wt. iiie. men 

Two letters* apud Fenn, i. 38^45. It may be '* #ell byseen, and upon Uie morrow after mj 

observed tKat ikere are many mistakes in ihe re- " I«rd of Warrewyke wt. iiiic. and moo. Ley> 

marks of the editor on these letters. " ceitr the vi. day of May." Venn's Letters, i. 

(3) " Upon the iiiith day of this monthe the 44. 48. 
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lo ttie Tiews of arlAil and designliig meo ; and an Irisii ad?eiH 
turer, wboie real name was Jobo Cade, bul who had assumed thai 
of Mortimer, cousin to the dake of York, seized the moment to 
vnAirl the standard of insurrectioQ. At the head of twenty thoa- june tr. 
sand men he marched to Blackheath. Henry instantly dissolTed 
the parliament, and summoning his forees, adYanced to London (1). 
Many messages passed between the king and the feigned Mortimer, jnne 20. 
who delivered the wishes of his followers in two papers, entitled 
'^ The Complaints of the Commons of Kent," and ^' The Requests 
'^ by the Captain of the Great Assembly in Kent/* The oompRdnts 
slated that the king purposed to punish the men of Kent for a 
murder of li^ch they were not guilty ; that he gave away the 
ireTemies of the crown, and took for his own maintenance the goods 
of the people ; that he excluded from his council the lords of bis own 
blood, to make place for men of low rank, who oppressed his sub- 
jeeli; that the sherifTs, under-sherifTs, and collectors of taxes 
were guilty of intolerable extortions ] that in the election of knights 
of the shire the ftre^ choice of the people was superseded by the 
influence of the lords \ and that numerous ddays and impedimenis 
had been introduced to prevent the speedy administmtion of Jus* 
lice. Their ^^ requests-' demanded that the relatives of the duke 
of Saffiolk should be banished from the court, and the dukes of 
York, Exeter, Buckingham, and Norfolk, with the eaiis* and ba* 
rons, be employedabout the king's person : that the traitors should 
be puniAed who contrived the death of the duke of Gloucester, 
of the holy fiither the cardinal, of the duke of Exeter, and oT the 
duke of Warwick, and who occasioned the loss of Normandy, 
Guienne, Anjou, and Maine : and thai all extortions rtiould be 
abolished, and the great eiLtortioners, Sleg^ Cromer, Lide, and 
Robert Est, be broughi to Justice (2)» 

Henry had levied between fifteen and twenty thousand men, with 
whom he marehed to suppress the insurgents \ but Cade withdrew jime 23. 
before the king^s arrival, and was pursued by a detaehmene of 
royalists under sir Humphrey Stafford. At Sevenoaks he turned on jnn«24. 
his pursuers, pul them to flight, killed their commander, and ar'^ 
rayed himself in theknight*s armour. When the news was brought 
to Blackheath, the royalists began to waver : the requests of the 
Kentish men they now thought reasonable ; and it was asked vrhy 
they should fight against their own countrymen, who had tahen up 
anns ib defence of the national Hberlies. At the persuasion of the 
lords, who distrusted, or pretended to distrust, the fidelity oMheir 
followers, Henry sent to the Tawer his chamberlain the lord Say, 
one of the most obnoxtous ministers, disbanded his forces^ and re- 
tired to the castle of Kenilworth. Lord Scales, with a thousand jone 20. 



(I) Will. Vfjtent. A^ 470. 



(2) Sec both these instnuMAt* in Stotr, 388<^ 
390. 
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i^7' 1 men, undertook the dereaee of the Tower; Gade resumed his for- 
mer position on Blackheath, and two days later took possession of 
Southwark (1). 
The mayor had summoned a common couneit, in which, after a 

Julys, long debate, it was resolved to offer no resistance; and in the after- 
noon Cade entered in martial array, cutting with his sword the 
ropes of the drawbridge as he passed. He preserved the strictest 
discipline among his followers, and in the eyening, to prevent 

July 4. disorder, led them back into the Borough. He acted in the same 
manner, the next day ; but compelled the mayor and judges to sit 
in the Guildhali ; and having, by some means which are not men- 
tioned, got possession of lord Say, arraigned him before them. Bills 
of indictment were immediately found against the prisoner, the 
duchess of Suffolk, the bishop of Salisbury, Thomas Daniel, and 
several others, who in the parliament of Leicester bad been pointed 
out. as the accomplices of the late minisler. Fortunately the rest 
were absent : lord Say pleaded the privilege of the peerage, but was 
burried to the standard in Cheapside, and immediately beheaded. 
His son-in<4aw Cromer, sheriff of Kent, was soon afterwards dis- 
covered ,, an4 under wen t the same fate (2). 

On the third day a few houses were pillaged ; and the citizens 
fearing the same violence on the next morning, determined with 
the assistance of lord Scales to defend the bridge and exclude- the 

^^7 & insurgents. Cade recraved intelligence of their design, and a bloody 
conflict ensued during the night: sometimes the citizens, some- 
times the men of Kent prevailed: but at the end of six hours the 
royalists were in possession of the bridge, and a short truce was 
taken by mutual consent. T^ archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
who were in the tower^ deemed this a favourable moment to divide 
the insurgents; and the bishop of Winchester, crossing the river, 
carried with him pardons under the great seal for all who should 

Jtaiy 6. immediately return to tbeir own homes (3). The offer, after some 
demur, was gratefUUy accepted, and the army immediately dis- 

jaiys. persed. Cade, however, repenting of his credulity, again unftirled 
his banner, and found men prepared to rejoin it. But their number 
was too small to attack the city : they retired^ from Southwark 
through Deptford to Rochester, and there quarrelled among 

July 9. themselves respecting the partition of their plunder. The captain 
in despair mounted his horse, and fled in the direction of Lewes, 
but was hotly pursued by Iden, the sheriff of Kent, and taken and 

Joiy u. beheaded in a garden at Hey field (4). The chief of his followers 

(1) Will. Wyrceat. 470. Fab. 449> 450. WBiuence, wktoe one of them dove bis skall with 

(2) WiU. Wyrcest. 471. Fab. 451. But the a bill. Fab. 448. 453. Stow. 392. 
biahopofSaliabory had suffered already. He had ^3) Will. Wyrcest. 470. Fenn's Letters, 60. 
been pointed oat to public resentment by the Fab. 452» 453> 

commons at Leicester, and on the 29th of June (4) That Cade accepted the pardon, but after, 

was seised by his own tenants at Eddington, just wac^ repented of it, is stated in the proclaina- 

as he had finished mass, was dragged out of the tion against him, dated July 10. ( Apud Stow, 

church in Lis vestments, and carried to an p. 391.) Hence in his attainder no mentioa is 
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were afterwards executed ^ of whom gome, if we may believe asolv' July a 
sequent act of attainder against the dake of York, confessed on 
the scaffold that it had been their intention to piece thai prince on 
the throne (1). 

During his al>sence the interests of the duke had been intrusted 
to the care of his fHends : now it was deemed time that he should 
appear on the seene in person. Leaving his government of Ireland 
without permission, he landed in England, and, to Iheterror of the 
court, hastened towards London with a retinue of four thousand sept.i. 
men. On his road through Northamptonshire he sent for WiMam 
Tresham, the speaker of the late hoose of commons, a partisan 
who had distinguished himself by his zeal in the prosecution ofSuf- 
folk : but Tresham had hardly left his own home, when he was 
intercepted and murdered by a parly of armed men belonging to 
the lord Grey of Ruthyn, probably in revenge of the part which 
he had acted in procuring the death of the late minister. York pur- 
sued his journey, was introduced to Henry, behaved with insolence 
in his presence, eitorled a promise that he would summon a par- 
liament, and in the interval before its meeting, retired to his castle 
of Fotheringay (2). He was scarcely gone, when the duke of Somer- sept. 30, 
set returned from France. The king and queen hailed his arrival as oct. 
a blessing. He was the nearest of kin to Henry (3), and it was 
hoped that his fidelity and services would prove a counterpoise to' 
the andMtlon of Richard, fiut unfortunately he came from the loss 
of Normandy, and in the opinion of the people was already num- 
bered among those who were supposed to have sold to the enemy 
the inheritance of the crown (4). 

The session of parliament was unquiet and stormy. The rival Nov. 6 
leaders boldly opposed eaeh other ; and, though the life of Somerset 
was threatened^ though his treasures were pillaged by the populace, 
liis opponents could not obtain any decided advantage. Young, one ' 
of the members for Bristol, moved that, as Henry was without 
children, the duke of York should be declared heir apparent: but 
&e motion met with very feeble support, and the mover was after- 
wards committed to the Tower (5). A bill was carried through the 

madeofany act of treason committed by him be- proriamatiou. Rym. xi. 3TS. Pell Records, 

fofe the 8tii of July (Bot. Pari. v. 224). Iden 4«7. 

oonyeyed tbe dead body to London for the satis- U) Rot. Pari. v. 346. 

faction of the king and council, and claimed the ^2) « Unto youre presence, and there bette 

reward of Ut90 markaforhhnMlf and his com* "down the speras and wattes in your cham- 

panioos according to the promise in the king's *' her," etc. Ibid. 

(3) John of phent, duke of Lancaster. 

John Beaufort, earl of Somerset. " 
I 



I I I 

Henry. John, Bdrannd, 

carl of Soncnet, duke of Somerset, dnke of Somerset. 

died young. died 1444- 

(4) Wai. Wyrcest. 4T3. Rot. Pari. y. ail' (5) Will. Wyrcest. 475. 
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lower bouse to attaiDt the memory of (he duke of Suffolk, aod 
another to remove from the court the duke of Somerset, aod (he 
duchess of Suffolk, and most of the king^s friends : but Henry re- 
fused his assent to the first (1), and replied to the other, that he 
could not dispense with the services of the lords, and a few others 
who had for years been near his person, but would order the rest 
to absent Ihpmselves for twelve months, during which their conduct 
might be investigated, if any charge could be brought against 
them (2). At the same time the duchess of Suffolk,' and the 
persons indicted of treason at the Guildhall during the insur- 
rection, demanded to be brought to trial, and were instantly ac- 
quitted (3). 
During the parliament the duke of York held frequent consulta- 
'^^^' (ions with his friends; the result of which was a determination to 
appeal to the sword on the first favourable occasion (4). For several 
months the nation was agitated by quarrels between the adherents 
of the two parties, by act^ of violence and bloodshed, and by fruit- 
less attempts to effect a reconciliation (5). At length the duke repair- 
ed to his castle at Ludlow ; and while, under the pretext of oppo- 
sing the pernicious projects of the duke of Somerset, he raised the 
tenants of the house of Mortimer in the marches of Wales, published 
a proclamation containing strong professions of loyally, and offered 
' to swear fealty to Henry on the sacrament before the bishop of 
A. D. Hereford, and the earl of Shrewsbury. The king at the bead of an 
j*a%. army immediately marched against him : but York, avoiding the 
Feb. 16. direction of the royalists, advanced to London by a different road, 
and finding the gates shut against him, proceeded as far as Bartr 
ford, in the hope of alluring to his standard the men of Kent. 
Henry followed him, and fVom Blackheath sent the bishops of 
Winchester and Ely to demand an explanation of bis conduct. 

(l) In this bill was adopted the laugnage of Falconbtrg, Bergarenny, and Latimer^ the fata- 

the Kentish insurgents : that SnflFoll. had been thers of his wife. He was also sapported by the 

the eaose of the arrest and death of the duke of duke of Norfolk, the earl of Devon, and die lords 

Gloucester; and of '* abridging the days of odier Cromwell and Cubham. 

** princes of the blood." Rot. Pari. v. 326. Yet (5l I have omitted in the lest the three pri»- 

while he was alive» they nerer ventured to pro- cipal events of the year, as, in our ignorance of 

dace these charges; an omission whidi, con- their causes, it is difficult to connect them toge> 

sidering all the circumstances, is a proof of Suf- ther. 1 . in this spring the earl of Devon besieged 

folk's innocence The other princes mentioned in the castle of Taunton, held by the lord Bonville, a 

Cade's memorial were, the duke of Warwick, royalist. Hie duke of York joined the eari, anid 

who was descended from Edmund Langley duke Bonville surrendered. Wyrcest 475. 2. Fn A«- 

of York, and died llth June, 1445; cardinal gust, Thomas Nevil, son of the earl of Salisbary, 

■ Beaufort, who died April 1 1th, 1447 ; and Ho- married a niece of lord Cromwell. In returning 

land duke of Exeter, who had married the grand- from the marriage, Percy lord EgreoMnt cpiar^ 

daughter of the duke of Gloucester, and died 5th relied with the earl of SaUsbnry near York. It 

of August, 1447- was, says the writer, the commencement of tike 

^2^ Rot. Pari. v. 216* greatest calamities to Enghukd. Id. p, 476. 9. A 

(31 The duchess was tried before the peers, ac- great council was held at Coventry. Several men 

cording to an act passed in 1442 (Rot. Pari. v. were killed in an^ affray between the servants of 

56); the rest before the judges, will. Wyrcest. Somerset and the armed townsmen. It was pro- 

475. The murderers of Tresham were outlawed, posed to arrest the duke of York. The duke of 

Rot Pari. 211. Buckingham, a stanch loyalist, prevented it. It 

(4) He had married Cecily, daughter of Nevil, was agreed that all differences should be lefk to 
earl of Westmoreland, and grand-daughter of the decision of the peers. Id. 476* Fean's Let- 
John of Ghent. This marriage secured to him the ters, i. 26. The editor appears to me to have af> 
services of the eari of Salisbury, and the lords fixed to this letter a wrong date. 
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The dake'ft answer began with the tasnal protestation of his loyaKy; 
he then complained that both before his departure to Ireland, and 
since his return to England, attempts hadbeenmade to arrest him Tor 
treason ^ and concluded with asserting ^at he was come to vindicate 
his innocence, and set the question at rest for eyer. The iLisg in 
reply reminded him, that since he had unlawfully slain the bishop 
of Chichester (1), his adherents had openly boasted of his pretended 
claim to the .'succession, whence it was not surprising if the advisers 
of the crown should occasionally adopt measures of precaution : 
but added, that to set his mind at ease on that subject, he stlH held 
him to l]|e a true and faithful subject, and his own well-beloved 
cousin. York now demanded that all persons ^^ noised or indicted 
'^ of treason '' should be apprehended and imprisoned in the Tower 
till they could be brought to trial ^ and the king replied that a new 
council should be appointed, in which ^ shooid be included, and 
that all matters of debate should be deoided by the majority of that 
counoil (2). To satisfy him, however, he ordered the duke of So- 
merset into custody *, on which York disbanded his army, and 
submitted to visit Henry in his tent unarmed and bare-headed. nar. i. 
There the two rivals met; the charge of treason was retorted from 
one to the other ;and the duke, as he left the king, was immediately 
arrested. Had the advice of Somerset been followed, he would 
have been brought to his trial, or terrified into a confession, and 
executed. But Henry recoiled from the idea of shedding the Mood 
of a relation : the report, that the earl of March was advancing with 
an army to liberate his fattier, intimidated the council, and an offer 
of his liberty was made to the duke oncondition that he would 
kgain swear fealty to the king. He took the oath on the sacrament 
in St.. Paul's before the lords and a numerous audience, and was 
permitted to retire to his castle of Wigmore (3). 

At this moment, when Henry was relieved from all apprehen* 
sion of a contest for the throne, arrived a deputation from the 
inhabitants of Guienne, who, impatient under the yoke of their 
new masters, offered to renew their allegiance, and solicited the 
aid of an English army. Thj^ invitation was accepted with eager- 
ness, and the command given to Talbot, the veteran earl of Shrews- 
buryy who had reached his eightieth year. With four thousand oct. it. 
men he sailed to Guienne *, his son lord Lisle brought him a 
reinforcement of an equal number; and before winter Bordeaux, 
with the whole of the Bordelais, and Ghatilton in Perigord, had 
submitted. The next spring he opened the campaign ^ith the 
capture of the town of Froosac : but there the tide of victory turned ; 
the French marshals Loheac and Jalagnes advanced with twenty- 

(1) The murder of the bishop at Portsmouth (S) See the oath in Stow, 895. Whethamstede, 
was attributed to the emitsaries of the duke. 8^> and Rot. Pari. ▼. 346. 

(3) These tnstraments have been preserred bj 
Stow, 39}'—39S. the last is also in Fenn, i. 65. 
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two Ihousaad men^ and the eoont of Pentbi^vre invested the 
important fortress of Chatlllon. Talbot hastened to its relief : early 
in the morning he surprised and defeated a numerous body of the 
enemy : but the fugitives gave the alarm, and the French retired 
into an intrenched camp lined with Ihree hundred pieces of can- 
^' »• non (1). Talbot, yielding to the ardour of his followers, ordered an 

jJ^ao. assault ; and his opponents were seen to waver, when the count of 
Penlhi^vre, arriving with a new body of men, determined the fate 
of the battle. The English commander, who had his horse killed 
under him, uud bis leg broken, was slain as he lay on the field, 
with a bayonet ; his son, though repeatedly urged to retire, fell in 
attempting to rescue his father; and the army, after the death 
of its leader, dispersed in every direction. A thousand men, who 
had fought their way into the fortress, were made prisoners. 

From Chatlllon Charles, who now took the command, pursued 
his victorious career till he reached the gates of Bordeaux. That 
city was obstinately defended by six thousand armed citizeos^ and 

Oct. 19. four thousand English : but famine compelled them to surrender 
after a siege of seven weeks, on condition that the English should 
retire with all their property, and the natives with a few excep- 
tions should be received under the protection of the conqueror. 
From that moment Guienne was incorporated with ttie dominions 
of the French monarch (2) 

Mar. 6. While tho nation was intoxicated with joy caused by the first 
success of Talbot, Henry summoned a parliament, which, be- 
sides liberal supplies of money, voted an army of 'twenty thou- 
sand archers to be raised and paid at the expense of the several 
counties (3). It had been intended that the king should put himself 
at the head of this force : but the design was at first postponed, and 
ultimately abandoned on account of the declining slate of his 
health. If that circumstance raised, another occurred to lower the 

Oct. IS. hopes of the Yorkists. In autumn. the queen was delivered of 
a son, whom she called Edward. It was in vain that the king's 
enemies attempted to throw doubts on the legitimacy of the young 
prince. Their suspicions were silenced by the concurrent voice 
of the nation^ and the prospect of an undisputed succession was 
hailed with joy by the friends of tranquillity (4). 

Unfortunately, however, Henry by this time had sunk into a 
state of menial, as well as bodily incapacity (5). His melancholy 

(1) £nea8 Syiv. oper. p. 441. He says these in number were, Lincoln 010* York 7I3> Kent 
bombards bad been brongbt on carriages, and 5^75* aad Wilts 478. The cities and towns, which 
discharged three hundred stones into ihexnidst of were counties at the same time, were rated as fol- 
the English. lows: London 1137* York 153, Norwich 181, 

(2) Monstrel. iii. 41—59. Hall, 165, IM. Bristol 86. Coventry 76, Newcastle 53, Hall 50, 
/Eneas Sylv. ibid. Southampton and Lincoln 44, and Nottingham 

(3) Rot. Pari. 230—233. On what principle 30. lb. 

the different proportions were fixed is not men- ^4) Fab. 456. 

tioned : hut if on that of population, it will follow 15) Apud Claryngtone subito oeeidit in gmTem 

that Norfolk contained more inhabitants than any innrmitatem capitis, ita ^od extraetos a snente 

other county. It had to raise 1012 men : the next videbatur. Wyrcest. 4TT. Vt sensa pro'tsaipore 
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situation, which could not be concealed, rendered it necessary 
to prorogue the parliament, and recalled the dulce of York imQ ^ 
the cabinet. He soon gained the ascendency over his rival, and^o^^-^s 
Somerset was committed to the Tower (1). When the parliament ^»^- 
reassembled, he opened ttie session in the king's name, with the Feb. u. 
title of his lieutenant. The commons had already shown them- 
selves stedfastly attached to the royal cause : but tlie duke had 
contriYed to throw kito prison their speaker, Thomas Thorpe, 
one of^ the barons of the exchequer. In an action for trespass 
( whether H were real or feigned is unknown ) he had obtained 
a verdict in his own favour with damages to the amount of one 
thousand pounds; and Thorpe had been committed to the Fleet, 
till he should give security for that sum, and pay a propor* 
tional fine to the crown. It was in vain that the commons peti- Feb. i6. 
tioned for the release of tbeir speaker ; the lords refused their 
assent*, and a new speaker was chosen (2). From the coiiftised 
order and imperfect nature of the notices entered on the rv^s, 
it is diflteult to collect the proceedings of this session of par- 
liament. It appears that many of the lords had absented them- Feb. 28. 
selves, and were compelled to attend by heavy fines (3). The Mar. 9. 
lord Cromwell obtained an act to bind the duke of Exeter to keep 
the peace under a severe penalty (4) \ and the earl of Devonshire, 
another of the Yorkists, having been charged with treason, was 
tried and acquitted by his peers. The duke, conceiving that thesbr. u. 
aecusation was aimed at himself, arose and said : ^* As far as this 
^^ indictment toueheth me, I say that it is false and untrue; and 
^^ that I am, all the days of my life have been, and to the end 
^^ thereof shall be, true and humble liegeman to the king, my 
'^ m«sl dread sovereign lord, and never privily nor apertly thought 
^^ nor meant the contrary, whereof I call unto witness God, and sit 
^^ the saints of heaven.'* The lords of course replied, that they 
gave full belief to so solemn a protestation (5). 

A committee of peers was now chosen to visit the king ; and 
as soon as they had reported that he was incapable of transacting 
business, an act was passed appointing the duke protector with 
a yearly salary of two thousand marks. The Lancastrians, how-M«''2T 
ever, had sufficient influence to preserve the king's rights in- 
violate. It was declared, agreeably to former precedents, that 

cax««tetraemoria...nfiCTaleretpedibu8pergere, ^3) Ibid.. 348. The duke of Somerset aiut lord 

nee sunum erigcre Tcrticem, nee An loco in quo CoDluun were exempted, because they were ia 

sedebat, bane ae nofere. 'Whetfaun. %A9. prison. Cobliam was a partisan of York's. 

^1) Rym. xi. B03. Rot. Pari. v. (4) Ibid. 364. From Fenn's leUeis it appear* 

(3) Rot. Pari. ▼.338-^240. The lords consulted that the duke, of York, in one part of this year, 

the judges^ who dedined lo give their opinion, bad the duke of Exeter in his own custody : and 

** for the court of parliament is so high and so that he was afterwards at large, tad had come 

'( mighty in it* nature, that it may make law, secretly to London. "God," adds the writer, 

'* and that that is law, it may make no law : and " send him good council hereafter." Fenn, i. 73. 

** the determination and knowledge of that privi- 76. He was afterwards confined at Fontefract. 

*' lege belongeth to the lords of parliament and Rym. xi. 38S. 

" not to the josHces." Ibid. (S) Rot. Pari. y. 349i 350-^ 
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the tide of protector imported no authority ; that it merely gaye 
the precedence in the eoancil, and the command of (he army 
in time of invasion or rebellion ; that it was reyocable at the wili of 
the l£iog; that it should not prejudice the rights of his son^, who 
had already been created prince of Wales and earl of Chester : 
and that, if Henry's incapacity were permanent, the protectorate 
should devolve on the prince, as soon as he came of age (1). 

Apr. 16. The custody of the sea was intrusted for seven years to fiye noMe* 
men selected from the two parties, the earls of Salisbury, Shrews* 
bury, Worcester, Wiltshire, and the lord Stourton (2), but the 
government of Calais, a most important asylum in case of mis- 
fortune, was taken from Somerset, and bestowed on the duke 
of York for the same period (3). 

The king's malady was not permanent. About Christmas he 

recovered his health, and with it the use of his reason (4). Though 

he received the duke of York with his usual kindness, he put 

an end to the protectorate, and liberated the duke of Somerset 

^ „. from the Tower. At first that nobleman gave bail for his ap- 

Fei^*. P^ran<^ si Westminster to answer the charges laid against him : 
but on his appeal to the council that he had been committed 
without any lawful cause, the recognizances were discharged. 

Alar. 4. Hcnry laboured roost Earnestly to reconcile the twp dukes^ As 
the government of Calais, which had been taken from Somerset 
and given to York, was likely to prove a new source of dissension, 
the king assumed it himself, and prevailed on both to submit, 
under the penalty of twenty thousand marks, their other dif- 
ferences to the decision of eight arbitrators, who should present 
their award before the twentieth of June (5). 

York, however, had no intention to await that award, but took 
the first opportunity to retire fhmi court, invited his friends to 
meet him in the marshes of Wales, and soon saw himself at the 
head of three thousand men, with the duke of Norfolk, the earl 

(1) Ibid. 243— S44. into eight shares, two for the commander-in-chief, 

(2) Ibid. 244->246. Of the manner in which and one for each of the others. Ibid. 59, 00. 
proYision was usoally made for the safeguard of (3) Rot. Pari. v. 354—256. On the death of 
the sea, we hare an instance on the rolls for the Kempe, ardibishop of Canterbury and chancdlor. 
year 144S. The fleet consisted of 8 large ships Yorii gave the seals to his great friend, the earl 
with fore stages, each carrying 150 nien ; 8 bar* of Salisbury, Ap. 2* 1454. See Rym. xi. 344. 
ges, carrying 80; 8 balyngers, 40 ; 4 pinnaces, (4) Fenn's letters, i. 80. ** And on the Monday 
25* Each of ttie large ships had a captain, who *' afternoon the queen came to him, and hroaght 
was a kniaht, besi(Us a master. The barges and *' my lord prince with her, and ^ere he asked 
balyngers had also masters. The expense of pro- ** what die prince's name was, and the queen told 
visions for each man was estimated at two-pence ** him Edward, and then he held up his bands and 
the day, his pay at two shillings the month. Hie ** thanked God thereof. And he said he never 
masters had in addition a reward of 3i. Ad. per " knew till that time, nor wist not what was said 
month. The ships were to be on the sea ht>m ** to him, nor wist not where he had been, whilst 
Candlemas to Blartinmas ; and in case they made ** he hath been sick till now." ibid. 

any captures, the value was to be divided into (S^ Rym. 301—864. The arbitrators were the 

two halves, of which one belonged to the masters, archbishop of Canterbury, the bishop of Ely, the 

quarter-masters, shipmen and soldiers; the other duke of Buckingham, the earb of Wiltshire and 

was to be subdivided Into three equal parts, of Worcester, the Viscount Beaumont, and the lords 

which two were to be given to the owners of the Cromwell snd Stourton. Ibid. The duke of Exeter 

shins, barges, balyngers, and pinnaces, and one was also liberated from bis confinement in die 

to Ow captains, by whom it wasto be apporticmed castle of Pontefract. Rym. xi. 36S> 
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of Salisbury, and his son the celebrated earl of Warvlck. At 
the news Henry left London, and early the next morning, as May 23. 
he entered St. Alban's, was surprised to behold the banners of 
the Yorkists advancing towards the town. They hailed in a, neigh* 
boaring field; and, after a pause of three hours, sent a mes- 
sage to the king with strong professions of attachment and loyally, 
but demanding the immediate surrender of Somerset and his as- 
sociates, and declaring that they would die themselves, or pursue 
their enemies to the death. Henry refused with firmness, de- 
claring that, ^' sooner than abandon any of the lords who were 
*^ faithful to him, he was ready that day in their quarrel to live 
'^ aAd die (I).'' Though the barriers at the entrance of the town 
were gallantly defended by the lord Clifford, Warwick forced his 
way through the gardens into the street, and his followers rent 
the air with shouts of A Warwick ! a Warwick ! At the sound 
alarm spread among the royalists *, the barriers were abandoned ; 
the Yorkists poured through the opening ; and the victory was won. 

Henry had taken refuge in the house of a tanner, where the duke 
immediately visited him. He bent his knee with apparent humility, 
bade the king rejoice that the traitor (meaning Somerest) had net 
with his desert, and, taking him by the hand, led him first to the 
shrine of St. Alban, and then to his apartment in the abbey. The 
battle seems to have been won by the archers. Henry was wounded 
in the neck, the duke of Buckingham and lord Dudley in the face, 
the earl of Stafford in the arm, all of them with arrows. The duke 
of Somerset, tlie earl of Northumberland, and (he lord Clifford were 
slain ; and, as soon as they fell, their men threw down their arms 
and fled (2). Some writers tell us (hat the slain amounted to many 
thousands : but a letter written three days after the battle reduces 
it to six score, and sir William Stonor, at that time steward of the 
abbey, seems to make the number still smaller (3). 

The unfortunate king, in the hands, and at the mercy of his ene- 
mies, was compelled to lend the sanction of his authority to the 
very acts by which he had been deprived of his liberly. When the July 9. 
parliament assembled, he was told that York and his adherents had 
in all their proceedings been actuated by sentiments of the purest 
loyalty y that their only object had been to explain to him the dis- 
graceful practices of his ministers, and to assist him with their 
advice in redressing the grievances of the nation-, that previously 
to the battle they had announced their motives and views in let- 
ters, which had been withheld from his notice by the arts of the 
late duke of Somerset, of Thorpe, formerly speaker of the house of 

(1) 'Whetham, 352. Stow. 398' which he afterwards corrected to six. Fenn's Let- 

{2) Bot. Pari. v. 347. ters, i. p. 100. According to sir William Stonor 

(3). Hall has 8000 (p. 168)> Stow 5000 (p. 400), forty-eight were baried in St. Albau's Arch« xx . 

but Crane in his letter to his cousin John Pa^ton, S22. Numbers are generally exaggerated in i^ 

dated Whitsunday) had at first written ten score, ancient writer** 
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commoiis (1), and of William Joseph, ihe coofidaal of (bese Uiilors i 
that at last they delennioed to lay their complaints before him in 
person, but, as they entered the town of St. Albaa's for that purpose:, 
were opposed by Somerset, who, in the affray which followed, paid 
with his life the penalty of his treason. The king, affecting to give 
credit to this incredible lale, acquitted York, Warwick, and Sails* 
bury, of all disloyal practices, pronounced Ihem good and faithful 
subjects, and granted them a full pardon for all offences committed 

July 18. before the first day of the session. The peers renewed their oalh of 
fealty, the spiritual lords laying their right hands on their breasts, 
the (enporal placing their hands between those of the king. On the 
last day of My the parliament was prorogued to the twelfth of 

joiy 31. November (2). 
Not. About the end of October it; was rumoured thai Henry had relapsed 

^^"^^ into his former disorder, and the session was opened by the duke 

Not. 15. of York as his lieutenant. The next day the commons requested 
the lords to petition the king^ that, if he were unable to attend to 
the public business himself, a protector might be immediately ap- 
pointed. Two days later they renewed their request, adding, that 
tiU it was granted they should suspend the consideration of every 
other subject. As soon as they left the house, the lords copjured 
the duke of York to undertake the charge ; but he, with aff^ted 
humility, alleging his own incapacity, and scdicited them to select 
from their body a peer more worthy of the honour, and more equal 
to the burden. They in return renewed their prayer with many 
compliments to his abilities and wisdom^ When this farce had been 
acted for a considerable lime^ he condescended to accept the protec- 
torate, but on condition that it should not be, as before, revocable 
^' at the will of the king, but by the king in parliament, with the 
^' advice and assent of the lords spiritual and temporal (3)/' SUU 
the powers of government were vested, not in him, but in the 
members of the council : but this provision was. intended merely 
io blind the eyes of the nation -, for he had previously secured a 
majority in the council, and the office of chancellor, and the govern- 
ment of Calais, were bestowed on his associates, the earls of Sails* 
bury and Warwick (4). 

{i) Thorpe was in the luiltle; " he aud many " was beginner of all (hatjovrney at St. Alban's : 

*' other ffiede, and left h^ harneys bebynde him ''■ and so between my said two lords of V^arwick 

" cowardly." Ibid. The very letter or remon- " and Cromwell there is at this day great grud- 

strance said to have been kept back, was lately in " ging, insomuch as the earl .of Sbrewsbiury huA. 

the possession of Mr. Thorpe. " lodged him at the hospital of St. James beside 

(2) Rot. Pari. v. 375— >288. The Yorkists ap. '* the Mews, by Ihelord Cromwell's desire, for 

pear to hare quarrelled among themselves. On ^e " bis safeguard." Fenu's Let. i. 1 10* In this ses- 

day on which they swore fealty *' there was Ian- sion was passed an act, declaring the duke of 

" guage between my lords of Virarwick and Crom- Gloucester to have been till his death a hiyal soIk 

*' wellafore the king^ insomuch as the lord Crom- ject. Whetham. 865. Rot. Pari. v. 835. 

" well would have excused himself of all the stir- (8) In the act confirming this appointment, as 

** ring or moving of the mal journey (the battle) weal as that which confirmed the former, a clause 

*' of St. Alban's, of the which excuse making my wa» introduced transferring it to the pdnee of 

** lord of Warwick had knowledge, and in haste Wales,, as toon as he abojM tamo to the yeacs of 

** was with the king, and swore by his oath that disei«tion. Ibid. 988. 

*< the lord Cromwell said not trtkth, bat that he (4) Rot. Pari. v. 383^990. 441. Yoong, who 
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After these arrangements ttie proteetor might think himself secare, ^^^^^ 
and might expect at a convenient time to exchange his present for 
a still higher Me. But the meek and inoffensive character of Henry 
had preserved him friends, vfho vfete unwilling Ihat he should be 
stripped of his authority ; and the lofty spirit of the queen sought 
every opportunity to oppose the rival pretensions of the Yorkists. 
When the parliament met after the holidays, Henry had recovered 
his health. To strengthen his party York had called sir Thomas J^a^* u. 
Stanley and sir Richard West to the house of peers : but the current 
ran In the king's favour : Henry proceeded in person to the partia- 
ment, and the protector^s commission was formally revoked (1}. Feb. 95. 

With apparent willingness the duke descended from his high 
station ; the carl of Salisbury resigned the great seal ; and the Offices 
of government were again filled by the king's flriends. Two yearis 
passed without any important occurrence : but they were years of 
distrust and alarm ] the relatives of the lords slain at St. Albans 
loudly demanded vengeance; and their adversaries surrounded 
themselves with bands of armed and trusty retainers. Henry called a. m 
a great council at Coventry, and by the mouth of his chahcellor "•^^ 
repeatedly communicated his complaints and intentions to the duke 
of York. At length the duke of Buckingham, as speaker of the 
house, rehearsed all the real or supposed offences with which that 
prince had been charged ; and at the conclusion, the peer^ falling on 
their knees, besought the king to declare that he would never more 
'^ show grace '' to the duke or any other person, who should oppose 
the rights of the crown, or disturb the peace of the realm. Henry 
assented *, and York repeated his oath of fealty, and gave a copy o( 
it under his own signature to the king. The same was exacted 
from the earl of Warwick. In conclusion, all the lords bound them- 
selves never for the future to seek redress by force, but to remil 
their quarrels to the justice of their sovereign (2). 

In consequence of this resolution Henry, who had long acted as 
the only impartial man in his dominions, laboured to mitigate the 
resentments of the two parties : and at last had reason to hope that 
his endeavours v/ould be crowned with complete success. By com- 
mon agreement they repaired with their retainers to London (3) : 
the royalists were lodged without, the Yorkists within the walls ; and a. b. 
the mayor, at the head of five thousand armed citizens, undertook j^^^^^ 
to preserve the peace. The duke assembled his partisans every 
morning at the Black Friars : their resolves were communicated by 

had been imprisoned for his bold motion in fu* received adyiee of « conspiracy against their 

▼our of the duke of Tork!^ presented a petition for lires, and immediately fled, Yotk to Wigmore, 

damages on acconnt of his imprisonment. Ibid. Salisbury to Middleham, and Warwick to Calais. 

387. Fab. 462. Stow. 403. 

(f ) Rot. F4ri. V. 431. (S) The duke of York had only 140 horse, the 

(3) Sndi is the account on the rolls, v. 349- new duke of Scmierset 300> the eail of Salisbnry 

O^r chroniders tell ns that York, Salisbnry, and 400, besides fourscore knights and esquires. 

Warwick had arriTed near Coventry, when they Fenn's I/Ctters. i. 151- 
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the primate and oiber prelates to ttie royattsta, who met al the 
White Friars eyery afternoon ; and the proceedings of the day were 
in the evening laid before the king, who with several of the judges 

Mar.s4. resided at Berkhamstead. At length, as umpire between them, he 
pronounced his award ; that within the two following years a chantry 
shouU be founded al the expense of the duke of York, and the earls 
of Salisbury and Warwick, for the souls of the three Iqrds slain io 
battle at St. Alban's; that both those who were dead, and the lords 
who had been the cause oT their death, should be reputed faithful 
subjects; that the duke of York should pay to the dowager duchess 
of Somerset and her children the sum of five thousand, and the earl 
of Warwick to the lord Qifford that of one thousand marks -, and 
that the earl of Salisbury should release to Percy lord Egremont all 
the damages he had obtained against him for an assault, on condi- 
tion that the said lord Egremont should enter into a sufficient 

Mar. 35. recognizance to keep the peace for (en years (1). The next day 
Henry, attended by his whole court, walked in procession to St. 
Paul's. In token of their reconciliation the queen was conducted by 
the dnke of York ^ and the lords of each party walked before them 
arm in arm as friends and brothers. To the beholders it was a 
spectacle which appeared to promise harmony and peace : but no 
external ceremony could extinguish the passions of ambition and 
revenge, which yet lay smouldering in their breasts (2). 

The king a short time before had taken the custody of the sea 
from the duke of Exeter, and given it to the earl of Warwick for a 
term of five years. His object probably was to attach that enter- 
prising nobleman to the throne, or to remove him to a distance 
from his associates. In May intelligence was brought to Calais, that 

May 26. a Strange fleet of twenty-eight sail had been met at sea ; and War- 
wick, with his characteristic intrepidity, hastened to intercept it 
*wi(h only five large and seven small vessels. The battle lasted from 
four in the morning till ten ; and the English, though they had 
captured six sail, were compelled to retire with considerable loss 
into Calais (3). The fleet, or at least the merchandise, belonged to 
the citizens of Lubeck, whose commerce had been hitherto con- 

July SI. ducted under the (aith of treaties with Eugland. On the complaint 
of the si^erers a commission was appointed to inquire into the 
causes of the engagement ; and Warwick was in consequence sum- 

ifoY.9. moned to attend (he council at Westminster (4). One day, as he 
left the court, a quarrel arose between one of his livery and one of 
the king's servants : the affray gradually became more alarming ; 
and the earl believed, or affected to believe, that his life was in 

(1) It is given at length in Whethamstede, 418 *' not so great a battle upon the sea this forty 
— 428- See also Rot, Pari. v. 34?. «« winters : and forsooth we were well and truly 

(2) Fab. 464. Holinahed, «47. Hall, 172. « beat." Fenn> Letters, i. 161 . 
f3) John Jerninghain, who was in the battle, (4) Rym. xi. 4lS. 

acknowledged the defeat. «• Men says, there was 
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danger. He hastened into the north- Co consult his father the earl 
of Salisbury and the duke of York ^ and hating settled with them 
the plan of ^is future operations, returned to his command at 
Calais (1). 

The winter was passed in preparations for the subsequent con* 
test. The three lords actively solicited the aid of their partisans -, 
and Warwick in particular called under his banner the teterans 
who had served in the late wars in Normandy and Guienne. The \'^^g 
court distributed with profusion collars of white swans, the badge ^7 !<>• 
of the young prince, and by letters under the privy seal invited the 
king's friends to meet him in arms in the city of Leicester (2). The 
dissension was no longer confined to the higlier classes : it divided 
almost every family in the nation^ it had penetrated into the 
convents of the monks, and the cottages of the poor. One party 
maintained that the duke of York .was an injured prince, who with 
his associates was trampled under foot by the minions of the court, 
and was compelled to arm in order to preserve his own life : the 
other pronounced him a traitor, who under false pretences sought 
to place himself on the throne, and wh0 owed to the king's clemency 
that life which he had already forfeited to the laws (3). The greater 
part of the summer passed without any important event. At last 
the earl of Salisbury moved from his castle of Middleham to join 
the duke of York on the borders of Wales. The lord Audley with 
ten thousand men interposed himself between them at Bloreheath 
in Staffordshire. Salisbury, whose force was small, pretended tosept.33. 
fly; the royalists pursued in confusion ; and, as soon as one half of 
them bad crossed a rapid torrent, the fugitives turned, fell on the 
pursuers in the glen, and obtained wiMi ease* a complete victory. 
Audley with more than two thousand men remained on the field of 
battle : the Lord Dudley with many knights and esquires was made 
prisoner. The earl led his troops without further molestation to 
Ludlow, where he found (he duke of York, and was in a few days 
joined by his son ft'om Calais with a large body of veterans under 
sir John Blount and sir Andrew Trollop (4). 

The king with an army of sixty thousand men lay at Worcester, 
and had sent the bishop of Salisbury to his opp<ments with offers of 
reconciliation and pardon, if they would submit within six days. 
They replied that they had no reliance on his promises; that his 
friends, depending on (heir own favour, transgressed his com- 
mands; and that the earl of Warwick had the last year nearly lost 
his life by their treachery. He advanced to Ludiford, within half a oct 10. 
mile of their camp : when they sent him a second message, de- 
claring that, if they had taken up arms, it was solely in their own 



(1) Hall. 172. 173. 

(2) Fenn. i. 175. 

\3) CoDt. Croyl. i. S29 Whetham. 454. 



(4) Hall, 173. Stow, 405. A^hetham. 445. Rot. 
Pari. V. 384. 
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defeiwe ] thai though they coold have re? enged themselYes on their 
eoemles, they liad refrained through respect to him ; and that even 
now, when they had retired to the very holders of his kingdom, 
they had determined not to draw the sword against their sovereign, 

Oct. 13. unless they shouM be compelled by necessity (1). The Yorkists 
were intrenched behind several batteries of cannon, widch played 
incessantly on the royal army. To keep up Oie spirits of his men, 
the duke had spread a report that Henry had died the day before, 
and in the morning had ordered mass^ to be chanted for the repose 
of his soul. But the same anemoon sir Andrew Trollop, marshal of 
the army, who, though attached to his sovereign, had hitherto 
been derived by the fair speeches of the insurgents, discovered the 
real ol^ect of the duke. He did not hesitate a moment ] but, faking 
with him his veterans, departed to offer his services to the king. 
Distrust and consternation instantly spread through the camp; and 
the confederate lords about midnight fled With precipitation into 

ifoT. % the heart of Wales. There they separated, York vdth one of his 
sons sailing to Ireland, the rest accompanying Warvnck into De- 
vonshire, whence he made Ms way back to Calais (2). 

This bloodless victory was most gratifying to the merciful dispo- 
sition of Henry, who the neit morning granted an amnesty to the 
insurgents, abandoned by their leaders, and convoked a parliament 
to meet at Coventry. Its principal employment was to pass an act 

Not. 20. of attainder against the duke and duchess of York, and their 
children the earls of March and Rutland, against the earl and 
countess of Salisbury, and their son the earl of Warwick, the lord 
Clinton, and a few other knights and esquires (3). It was with pain 
that Henry acquiescM in this act of severity. When it was read be- 
fore him preparatory to the dissolution, he Insisted on the addition 
of a clause enabling him to dispense with the attainder, whenever 
he should think proper, and refused his assent to that part of it 
which conflscated the property of the lord Powis and two others, 
who had thrown themselves on his mercy the morning aDer the 
flight of their leaders (4). 

In this desperate situation the hopes and ferUines of the Yorkists 
rested on the abilities and popularity of the eafi of Warwick, who 
by a most fatal error had been permilted to retain the command of 
the fleet with the govemmeDt of Calais. He was now superseded 
in both ; in the former by the duke of Exeter, in the latter by Ibe 
duke of Somerset. But ifhen Somerset prepared to enter the 
harbour, he was driven back by the fire from the batteries ; and as 
soon as he had landed at Guisnes, his ships were carried ofT by his 
own mariners to their favourite commander at Calais. They were a 

m Wketham. 408. Stow, 406. (3) Rot. Pari. ▼. 345—351. 

(2) Rot. Pari. ▼. 84 9. Wbetham 461 . Hall, 174. (4) Ibid. 350. Wbetham. 473 
Fab. 466. 
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most valuable acquisition to Warwick, wbo while Somerset aod his ^. „, 
veterans were uselessly detained in Guisnes, suprise(ft two succes- j^*^^- 
sive armaments fitted out by the royalists in the ports of Rent. He 
sailed even to Dublin to concert measures wilb the duke of York, 
and in his return was met by the duke of Exeter : but that com- 
mander, alarmed at symptoms of disaffection in his fleet turned into 
Dartmouth, and Warwick rejoinod his friends in Calais (1). 

The result of the conference at Dublin was soon disclosed. 
Emissaries were sent to all the friends of the party to hold them- 
selves in readiness for action ^ and reports were spread that Henry 
had not given his assent to the act of attainder; that he was still 
convinced of the innocence of the exiles ; and that, instead a£ being 
free, he was a reluctant captive in the hands of a faetion. At the 
seme time was circulated an appeal to the nation by the duke of 
York, enumerating all the gievaoces under which the people were 
said to labour ^ accusing the earls of Shrewsbury and WilMiire and 
the lord Beaumont of guiding the king contrary to his own interesls ; 
eosptaining of thaact of attaisder against Umself and his friends ^ as- 
setting that letters had been sent to the French king to besiege Calais, 
aad to the natives of Ireland to expel the Englisb; and declaring that 
the fugitive lords were ftiithful sulofects, and intended to prove their 
innocence before Xheir sovereign (2). Tbi& manifesto wa& Mlowed Jue 5. 
by the^arrival of Warwick, who w^ fiftfsen hundred nien landed in 
Kent, a coualy much attached to the house of York. He was joined 
by the lord Cobham with four hundred followers, by the arch- 
Mshop of Canterbury^ who owed his dignity to the favour of the 
duke during the protectorate, and by ^ost of the neighbouring 
gentlemen. As he .advaneed, his army swelled to the amount of 
twenty-five, some eay to forty Uiousand men ; London opened its juiy s. 
gates; and the earl going to the convocation, asaeiled his loyalty 
upon oath, and prevailed on five of the bishops to accompany him, 
for the purpose of introducing him to his sovereign. Henry had 
collected his army at Coventry, and advaneed to Northampton, 
where he intrenched himself. The rtyalials seemed confident of joiy lo. 
victory, but were betrayed by the lord Grey olAuthyn, who instead 
of defending his post, introduced the Yorkists into the heart of the 
camp. Though the combat lasted but a abort time, the duke of 
Buckingham, the earl of Shrewsbury, lord treasurer, the viscount 
Beaumont, the lord Egremont, with three hundred knights and 
gentlemen were slain (3) ; for it had long been and still was the 
policy of Warwick to direct his followers lo spare the people, but 

(1) Wyrcast. 478, 470. lWkelkiiiBSl«d4>, 476- " tbey choold he found fhe king's true liege men. 

In one of these expeditions Uie loid RiTen was " when he skoald h% toaad a traitor." Fenn'e 

sarpriaed in bed. " He was bnraght to Calais and Letters, i. 187. 

« before the lofds witli eight seen torches, and (2) Stow, 407» 4*8. 

"there roy lord of Salisbury rated bin, caliing (8) Wyrcest.48|. Whetham. 479-481. Har- 

•< bim Knave's son, that he should be so rude as d3rng, 4<ra. 
*' to call him and those other lords traitors; for 
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to rofiMe quarter to the D(Mlity. Henry retired to bis teot, whore 
he received from the victors every demonstration of respect : his 
queen and her son fled towards Chester, and though they were 
rifled by their own servants, escaped into Wales, and thence after 
many adventures sailed to one of the Scottish ports (1). 

The captive monarch was conducted to London. Bu( though he 
entered the capital in great pomp ; the earl of Warwick riding 
bareheaded and carrying ttie sword before him, he was compelled 
to give the sanction of his authority to such measures as the 
victors proposed, to issue writs in approbation of the loyalty of 
those who had borne arms against him, and to call a parliament for 
the pretended purpose of healing the dissensions between the two 
parties. It had scarcely repealed all the acts passed by the last 
Oct. to. parliament at Coventry (2) when the duke of York entered the city 
with a retinue of Ave hundred horsemen, and riding to West* 
minster, passed through the haU into the house, and stood for a short 
time with, bis hand on the throne. To the spectators he appeared 
to wait for an invitatioo.to place himself on it. But every voice was 
silent. He turned and surveyed the assembly, when the primate 
ventured to ask him if he would visit the king, who was in the 
queen's apartment. ^* I know no one in this realm,'' he replied, 
^^ who ought not rathet to visit me;" and leaving the house, ap- 
propriated to himself that part of the palace which had been usually 
reserved for the accommodation of the monarch (3). 

This was the first time that the duke had publicly advanced his 
claim : but though he was really in possession of the royal autho- 
rity, the people were not prepared to deprive Henry of the crown. 
The meek and inoffensive character of the king strongly interested 
the feelings of men in his favour. His family had been seated on 
the throne for three generations ; he had filled it himself thirty-nine 
years ; most of his opponents owed their honours, many of them 
their estates to his bounty. York himself, on succeeding to the 
inhentance of the earl of March from whom he claimed, had sworn 
fealty and done homage to Henry; when he accepted. the govern- 
ment of Normandy, when he was appointed lieutenant in Ir^and, 
when be was raised to the protectorate during the king's incapa*- 
city, he had, under his own seal and on the rolls of pariiament 
acknowledged him for his sovereign ; and of late he had repeatedly 
sworn, od the sacrament^ that he would be faithful to him, would 
maintain him on the throne, and would even augment, if it were 

(i) Wyroest. 481 1 482* indemnity, not because they had made falae 

(St^ Rot. Pari. t. 374. The reasons given are, returns, as some writers have imagined, bat for 

that It was not duly summoned, and that nuwy of having held the elections in obedience to the 

the members were returned, spme without due writ after the yjear of their shrievalty was ex- 

and free election, and some without any election pired, contrary to the statute of the 23d of tKo 

at all. Ibid. How far this was true in the present king. Ibid. 3(17. 

insUnce we know not : it should, however, be (S) Wh^ham. 483. Wyrcest. 483. 
observed that the sherifTs prayed for a bill of 
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possible, his royal dignity. On these accounts many of his adherents 
would never be persuaded that he intended to dethrone Henry; and 
when he made the attempt, he found his hopes uhexpectedly 
checked by their apathy, and the murmurs of the peoj^e (1). 

On the ninth day of the session the duke of York by his counsel oet. la. 
delivered to the bishop of Exeter, the new chancellor, a statement 
of his claim to the crown, and requested that he might have a speedy 
answer. The lords resolved that, since every man who sued in that 
court, whether he were high or low, had a right to be heard, the 
duke's petition should be read, but that no answer should be re- 
turned without the previous command of the king. In this writing, 
having first derived his descent from Henry III., by Lionel third 
son to Edward III., he stated, that on the resignation of Richard II., 
Henry earl of Derby, the son of John of Ghent, the younger brother 
of the said Lionel, had, against all manner of right, entered on the 
erowns of England and France and the lordship of Ireland, which 
by law belonged to Roger Mortimer earl of March, great-grandson 
to the said sir Lionel ;^ whence he concluded that of right, law, and 
custom, the said crown and lordship now belonged to himself, as 
the lineal representative of Roger Mortimer, in preference to any . 
one who could claim only as the descendant of Henry earl of 
Derby (2). 

The neit day Richard demanded an immediate answer^ and the oct. a. 
lords resolved to wiiit on the king, and to receive his commands^ 
Henry, when the subject was first opened to him, replied : *^^1J 
'^ father was king ; his father w^s also king ; I have worn the crown 
^^ forty years from my cradle ; you have all sworn fealty to me as 
'^ your sovereign, and your fathers have done the like to my fathers. 
^^ How then can my right be disputed (3)?'" In i^onclusion, he re- 
commended his interests to theii*' loyalty, and commanded them to 
^' search for to find, in as much as in them was, all such things as 
^^ might be objected and laid against the claim and title of the said 
^^ duke." The lords the neict day sent for the Judges, and ordered oet. is. 
them to defend to the best of their power the king's claims. They, 
however, demanded to be excused. By their office they were not to 
be of counsel between party and party, but to Judge according to 
law of such matters as came before them : but the present question 
was above the law *, it appertained not to them ; it could be decided 
only by the lords of the king's blood and the high court of parlia- 
ment. An order was then made for the attendance of the king's ser- occ. 
Jeants and attornies : they also presented their excuses, which, how- ^^^ 
ever, were not admitted, because by their office they were bound to 
give advice to the crown. 

Jl) Et illo die patici dominomm sibi farebant ordo et conditio eontra earn mormoranter ageixw 
sohimmodoabsraUbant. Wyrce8t.484.CQepit Whetham. 48S. 
protiDUs status omnis et (;radiu, ntas et sexus, (3) Whetham. 375. 

(3) Biackm. 305- 
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After several debates, id which each lord gave his opioioo wilh 
appareDt freedom, Ihe following objecUons were seol to the duke ; 
V. That both he and the lords bad sworn fealty to Henry, and of 
course he by his oath was prevented from urging, Ihey by theirs 
from admitting, his claim : 2"*. That many acts, passed in divers 
parliaments of the king's progenitors, might be opposed to the pre- 
tensions of the house of Clarence, which acts, ^' have been of au- 
^^ tbority to defeat any manner of title : '' d^". That several entails 
had been made of the crown to the heirs male, whereas he claimed 
by descent from females : 4''. That he did not bear the arms of Lio- 
nel the third, but of Edmund, the fifth son of Edward III. ^ and, 
&"". That Henry lY. had declared that he entered on the throne as 
the true heir of Henry III. To the three first objections the duke's 
counsel replied ; that as priority of descent was evidently in bis 
favour^ it followed that the right to the crown was his ^ which right 
could not be defeated by oaths or acts of parliameat, or entails. 
Indeed the only entail made to (he ejiciosion of females waf that of 
the seventh year of Henry lY., and would never have been thought 
of had that prince clahned under the customary law of descents ^ 
that the reason why he had not hitherto taken th^ arms of Lionel 
was the same as had prevented him from claiming the crown, the 
danger to which such a proceeding would have exposed him ^ and 
lasHy, that, if Henry lY. pronounced himself the rightfol htirof 
Henry III., he asserted what he knew to be untrue. As, however, 
the principal reliance of his adversaries was oo the oaths which he 
bod taken, apd which it was cotttended were to be considered as a 
surrender of bis right by his own act, he contended that no oath 
contrary lo truth and jusHce is binding ^ that the virtue of an oath 
is to confirm truth.apd not to impugn It ; and that as the obligation 
of oaths is a subject for the detjermlnation of the q[>iritual tribunals, 
he was willing to answer iaany such court all manner of meo> who 
shouM bring forward bis oath in bar of his daim. 
At length the lords resolved that Ihe title of the duke of York 

Oct. 34. could not be defeated ; yet they refused to proceed to the next 
step of dethroning ihe king. To '' save their oaHis and clear their 
«« consciences,'' they proposed a compromise'*, that Henry should 
possess the crown for the terjo of liis natural life, and that the duko 
and his heirs shoold succeed to it after Henry's death. To this both 
parties agreed. The duke and bis two sons, the earls of March and 
Rutland, swore not to molest the kingj^ but to maintain him on the 

Oct. 81. throne ; and Henry gave the royal assent to the bill declaring the 
duke heir apparent, allotting certain estates to him and his sons on 
that account, and pronouncing any attempt against his person a 
crime of high treason. On the conclusion of this important affair 
the king with the crown on his head, and attended by the duke 
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as heir apparent, rode in stale lo malce his (foanksgiTing at St. 
Paul's (1). 

Botthough the unfortunate monarch had consented to surrender 
file interests of his son, they were still upheld hy the queen, and the 
lords who bad always adhered to the house of Lancaster. The earl 
of Northumberland, the lords Gilford, Dacres, and Neville, assem- 
Med an army at Yoric ; and the diike of Somerset and the earl of 
Devon joined them with their tenants from those counties. This 
omon farmed the victorious party : Yoric and Salisbury hastened to Dee. s. 
anticipate their designs *, and though Somerset surprised the van- 
guard of the Yorkists at Worksop, they reached before Christmas 
the strong castle of Sandal. Whether it were that the duke of York »«c- 31. 
was compelled to send out strong parties to forage, or that his pride 
could not brook tbe taunts of his enemies, he fought them with 
inforior forces near Wakefield, and was either killed in the battle, 
or taken and beheaded on Oie spot. Two thousand of his men with nee. 30. 
nMSt of their leaders remained on the field ; iind the earl of Salts- 
Imry was taken during the night, and decapitated the next day at 
Ponlefract. But no one was more lamented than the earl of Rut- 
land, who had only reached hi& eighteenth year (2). Accompanied by 
one to whose care he had been entrusted, he fed from the conflict, 
but WIS stopped on the bridge of Wakefield. When he was asked 
ids name, oncUe ta speak through terror, he fell on his knees ^ and 
bis attendant, thinking, to save liim, said that he was the son of the 
duke. ^^ Then,'' exclaimed Clifford, ^^ as thy fhther slew mine, so 
^ vrill I slay thee, and all of thy kin,** and pKinging his dagger into 
the breast of the young prince, bade the tutor go, and bear the news 
to tlie boy*s mother. The queen on her arrival wi» presented with' 
the bend of her en^my, the duke, and ordered it to be encircled 
with a diadem of paper, and placed on the walls €€ York (3).> 

From this moment the war assumed a new character ; and the a. d. 
thirst for revenge gave to the combatants of each party a ferocity to '^^^' 
which they had hitbierto been strangers. Edward earl of Marcb, and 
heir to the late duke of York, was at Gloucester when he received 
the mefameholy intelligence of Uie fete of his father and broker ; 
and having com^ted his levies, hastened to interpose an army 
b^tweoDi the royalists and the capital. He was closely followed hj an 
inferior force of Welsh and Irish, under tbe knig*s uterine brother, 
Jasper earl of Pembroke : but, apprehensive of being surrounded, Feb, 2 

(i). Bot. Pari. 37&-*-3S3. From the hialorj of could be extorted ^rom tbem by 4ie rktannfm 

tbis coniruYcrsy, as it in entered on the rolls, it party was a compromise, which secured the 

i* pbiin that bodi die feelings and the opinions of crown to him during his life, and then took it 

the bmds were in fiiToar of Henry. The origiMil from his son, to whom they had never sworn 

defiKt in faia deacent had been aai^Ued by tbe fealty, and gave it to another branch of the royal 

coMcsA of the nation, tbe ondiatnrbed poasessioa family. 

of tbe cronrn by his family dnnag sixty yean. (a) Be was bom 17th Bfey. 1443. Wyrcest. 

and tbe nvmeroiis oaths of feidty taken by all 462. 

men, eren his very competitor. No considerations (3) Ret* Atl. ▼. 4M* Wyrceat. 484, 489* 

could induce them to dethrone him; all that Whediam. 4«». Cont. Cfoyl. S30. Hall, 193. 

III. 16 
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be suddenly faced about and obtained the Uoody fietorj of Mor* 
timer's Cross, near Wigmore. The royalists are. said to tiave lost 
about four thousand men. PendMroke himaeif escaped : but his 
father Owen Tudor was talten, and wiih Ttirogmorton and seven 
other captains beheaded at Hereford, as a sacrifice to the manes of 
those who had been executed after ttie battle of Wakefield (1). 

While Edward was thus occupied in the west, the queen with her 
Tictorious army advanced on the road to London, and miet with no 
opposition till she had reached the town of St. Abans. It was held 
by the earl of Warwick, who had drawn up his troops on the low 

Feb. 17. hills to the south. The royalists penetrated as far as the market 
cross, but were repulsed by a strong body of archers. They next 
forced their way by another street as far as Barnet heath, where, 
after a long conflict, they put to flight the men of Rent. Night saved 
the Yorkistr from utter destruction. They separated and fled in dif- 
ferent directions, leaving the king in his tent under the care of the 
lord Montague, his chamberlain. He was soon visited by Margaret 
and his son, and embraced them with transports of Joy. There fell 

Feb. 18. in this battle about two thousand men. The next day the lord Bon- 
fille and sir Thomas Kyriel were beheaded in retaliation for the 
executions al Hereford (2;. . 

Thus l)y another unexpected revolution Henry was restored to 
his friends, and placed s^t the head of a vietgrious army. Gould he 
have conducted that army immediately to .the capital, the citizens 
must have opened ihe gates : but his soldiers were principally bor- 
derers, accustomed to live by rapine, and had been alkired to the 
royal standard by the promise of plunder. No entreaty could prevail 
on them to march forward ; no prohibition prevent them from dis- 
persing to pillage the country *, and the necessity of protecting their 
property attached to the banners of the house of York the citizens of 
London and the inhabitants of the neigU>ouring counties. Henry 
announced by proclamation that his assent to the late award had 
been extorted by violence, and issued ordeis for the immediate 
arrest of Edward, late earl of March, and son to the late duke of 

Feb. 33. York (3J. fiut Edward bad now united his forces with those of the 
earl of Warwick^ and their superiority of nund)ers induced the 
royalists to retire with expedition into the northern counties. They 
were not pursued. Edward had a more important object in view, 

fob. 2$. and entered London with all the pomp of a victorious monarch. His 
youth (he was in his nineteenth ye^r), his beauty and accomplish- 
ments, the unfortunate fate of his father and brother, the fame of 

(i) WyrcesL 486. Contia. Croyl. S50. meotioD it, and Wyroester expressly essart* that 

(2) Wyroest. 486. Wbetbamst. 407— SOI. it was Hm Ioi4 Blratagne who was uken witk 

Coat. Cxoylan. SSO. It is often said that Bonville Heory. Uowerer, in the act of attainder passeil 

auad KTriel attended the king, and wooU baro in the 1st of Zdwaid IV.. it is said iliey had rs- 

fled, but were persuaded to remain by Henry, ceired from him a promise of protection. Rot. 

*■• f«»^fcMtt i>i» word that they shonid not Pari. r. 47T. 
iulFBr. Thsse oontemporary writers do not (8) Rot. Park t. 466. 
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his late saccess, and the ravages of the royalists, conspired to mul- 
tiply flie number of his adherents. To sound the disposition of the 
citizens, the lord Faleonberg reviewed four thousand men in the 
fields, and NeviMe, bishop of Exeter, seized the opportunity to 
harangue tiie spectators on the unfounded claim, and the incapacity 
of Henry, the Just title and the abilities of Edward. The acclama- ^^- ^' 
tions which followed his speech were considered as a proof of the 
public feeling ; and the next day it was resolved, in a great council, 
that Henry, by joining the queen's forces, liad violated the award, Mar. 3. 
and forfeited the crown to Edward, the heir of Richard late duke of 
York. As soon as this resolution was annovfnced the prince rode in 
procession to Westminster-hall, and mounting thethrone, explained 
to the audience the rights of his family. He then entered the church, Mar. 4. 
repeated bis speech, and on both occasions was frequently inter- 
rupted with cries of ^' Long live king Edward.'' He was immedi- 
ately prodaimed in the^usual style by the heralds tn different parts of 
tte city (1). 

On that daf expired the reign of Henry VF., a prince, whose 
personal character comnianded the respect of his very enemies, and 
whose misfortunes still claim the sympathy of the reader. He v^as 
virtuous, and religious ; humane, forgiving, and benevolent ^ but 
natare had refused him that health of body and fortitude of mind 
which could have enabled him to struggle through the peculiar 
difficulties of his situation. It would be unjust to ascribe those dif- 
ficulties, to his misconduct : they arose from causes over which he 
had no control, the origthal defect in his tiUey the duration of his 
minority, the dissensions of his unties^ and the frequent recurrence 
of corporal debility, generally accompanied with the privation of 
reason. Some of these causes, however, gave birth to proceedings 
most interesting to those who wish to investigate the principles of 
our ancient constitution. From them it appears that, though the 
king, in the case of temporary absence from the realm, might ap- 
point a regent with delegated authority during his absence, yet he 
could not, without the concurrence of the three estates, provide for 
the government during the minority of his successor— that whenever 
the reigning monarch, either through extreme youth or mental 
disease, was incapable of performing the functions of royalty, the 
exercise of liis authority devolved exclusively on the house of lords, 
who appointed the great officers ©f state and the members of the 
council, giving to them powers to transact the ordinary business of 
government, but resuming those powers, as often as they themselves 
were assembled either in parliament or in a great council ; and that 
the recognition of these doctrines was required from the first 
princes of the blood, the dukes of Bedford, Gloucester, and York, 

(1) Coatin. CrojI. ft$0. WhcUiam. 511—814. Wyrcest. 4t9> 489. 
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who al differeol limes ackoovledgad Ihal, doruig the king's mi- 
noritj or iocapacitj, ttiey were enlilled lo w> more wMuntf Unn 
any olher peer, imlem il vere confemd upon Onm by the wtiole 
body (1). For the same reason, when the sneeesBioD lo the crown 
w» dispoled, the claims of each party were brooglit before the 
house of lords, as the only legitimate tribnnai, which poasraed the 
autlKMity to proooonce on so important a qoestion. The commons 
neillier presumed, nor woqld have been solfored to interfere. They 
might indeed represent Hie urgency of the case to the OHier house, 
might ask to be made acquainted wilh its rcsotutions, and if an ad 
of pariiament were necessary, might give their assent ^ but the no- 
mination of the proleclor and the counsellors was made, and Ihdr 
powers were determined by the peers alone; and the functions of 
the two houses were accuraldy distinguished in the language of Ihe 
statutes, whicli attribute the appointment to the king by the adnoe 
and assent of the lords, and with the assent only of Ihe commons (2). 
The commons, however, during this rngn were careful to main- 
tain that importance in the stale which they had inherited from their 
predecessors. They continued to ?ote and appropriate the supplies; 
their concurrence was deemed necessary in the enactment of sta- 
tutes ; and they exercised the right of impeaching these ministefs 
who had forfeited the confidence'of the nation. If they suffered their 
claims of liberty of speech and freedom from arrest to be inraded 
by the imprisonment of Thorpe through the influence of the duke 
of York, and of Toung by the order of the king, it should be remem- 
bered that these iUegal acts were committed when the minds of men 
were healed by a contest for the crown, and therefore^could form 
no precedents for more peaceable times. From Henry the commons 
obtained what had been refused or eluded by former sovereigns, a 
law for the personal security of all members of pariiament while 
they attended iheir duty (3) ; and several statutes were enacted to 
regulate the manner of elections^ to prevent false returns, and to fix 
the qualifications both of the candidates and ttie voters. The sheriff 
was ordered to proceed to the election in the first county court 
after the receipt of the king's writ, between the hours of nine and 
eleven in the morning ; to admit no longer the votes of all who 
attended, but to examine them upon oath, and to exclude those who 
did not both reside in the country, and possess within it a free 
tenement of the yearly value of forty shillings after the reduction of 
all charges; to return no candidate who was not a knight, *'or 
'^ notable esquire, or gentleman of birth, able to be a knight;*' and 
lo write the names of the persons returned in an indenture under 
the seals of all the voters. It was abo provided that the representn- 

(i) Sm Bot. Pul. IT. 326. T. 342. 409—411. were granted to the clergy called to coinroeetioi»» 
C21 Ibid. and to Uieir eenrants hj act of parliainen»» of 

{%) Bot. Pari. IT. 4SS. Tlie mhw privUegea tlie 9t]> of Ae kmg, Stat, of Realm, ii. 23S. 
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fives of the cities and burghs should be inhabitants of the same cities 
and burghs ; that when the mayors or bailiffs made the return to 
the sheriff, he should give them his receipt ; and that for every 
false return he should be liable to imprisonment, to a fine to the 
king, and topayment of damages to the injured candidate (1). 

The hereditary revenue of the crown had during several reigns 
been continually on the dec^se : under Henry it was more rapidly 
diminished by the enormous expenses incurred during the war in 
France, and by the numerous grants which were easily obtained 
from the benevolence of his disposition. In 1429 it was ascertained 
that the monies annually absorbed by the war exceeded the whole 
amount of the revenue by twenty thousand marks (2), and four 
years later the receipts fell short of the expenses of government by 
the yearly sum of thirty-five thousand pounds : to which were to 
be added the outstanding debts of the crown, amounting to more 
than one hundred and forty-four thousand (3). The only mode of 
relief which occurred to the financiers of the age was a general 
resumption of the grants made by the king since his accession; but, 
though such resumptions were repeatedly enacted, they were 
always rendered nugatory by the introduction of exceptions, at the 
demand of the king, or of the members, who sought to screen 
their friends from the operation of the act (4). In the mean while 
the ordinary revenue of the crown dwindled to the paltry sum of 
five thousand pounds ; and it became necessary to make parlia- 
mentary provision for the support of the royal household. This was 
effected on some occasions by authorizing the treasurer to devote 
to that purpose a certain sum out of the monies voted for different 
objects ; at others by appropriating a certain portion of the revenue 
to the royal use before any other claims upon it should be satis- 
fied (5). In defiance, however, of these precautions, the icing's debts 
continued to increase, and long before the termination of his reign 
(hey amounted to the sum of three hundred and seventy-two thou- 
sand pounds (6). 



[^ 



t ) Rot. Pafl. ir. 331 . 3S0. 402. ▼. 7. 115- amounted on an afvruge of thnejmn to aboat 

(3) Kym. x. 413. The reoeipts in the elerendi twenty-seven thousand pounds, llie annual ez- 

jear of Henry amounted to about thirty-five penses to be defrayed by these funds were 

thousand pounds; but this sum was reduced to classed under the heads of the household about 

i<>«8tlian one-fourth by fees, wages, and annuities, l3»700/«, of the goTemment of Ireland, Aquita ine, 

-vihich had been granted bv the crown to dtf- and the marches of Scotland 10,000/., of Calais 

ferent hadiriduals, and had been made payable 11.000^., of the navy, prisoners, etc., 3,700/., of 

out of these funds, before they were transferred fees and annuities' payable at the exche^fuer 

to die royal treasury. But to the ordinary must 11,150/., and other annuities at will 5,500/. Rot. 

be added the extraordinary revenue, which con- Pari. iv. 433— 433< 
sisted of the customs on wool, and skinx, and the (3) Ibid. 436 — 433, 

tonoag^.and poundage, which, though not at- US Ibid.T, 183— 109. 217—334. 300'3120- 
■ways, yet generally were granted by parliament. (5) Ibid. v. 7. 32. 174. 3l4. 346. 
This, after the usual deductions had oeen made, {fiS Rot. Pari. ▼. 133. 217. 
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Though Edward had assamed the Utte of king, he was not ig- 
norant that he held it by a Yery precarious tenure. The losses and 
advantages of the two parties were still nearly balanced; and if Ae 

^/' was acknowledged by the southern, his rival could depend on the 

7—13. support of the northern counties. The earl of Warwick, anxious 
to bring the question to an issue, marched fh>n] London at the head 
of a body of veterans; Edward in a few days followed with the main 
army; and by the time of his arrival at Pontefract, forty-nine 
thousand men had arrayed themselves under his banner. The pre- 
parations of the house of Lancaster were equally formidable. The 
duke of Somerset with sixty thousand infantry and cavalry lay in 
the neighbourhood of York ; and the queen, who with her husband 
and son had consented to repiain within the city, employed all 
her address to confirm their loyalty, and animate their courage. 

ttor. 3$. Both armies advanced towards Ferrybridge. The passage had been 
gained by the lord Fitzwalter on tbe part of Edward (1) ; but that 
nobleman was surprised and slain by lord Clifford, who within a 
few hours met on the same spot with a similar fate from the lord 

Mar.39.Falconberg. The next day between the villages of Towton and 
Saxton was fought the battle which fixed the crown on the brow of 



(l) Who this lord Fitzwalter was is unknown. 
Monstrelet makes him ancle to Warwick. The 
earl, when be heard of Fitzwalter's death, ex- 
claimed, ** Je prie Diea, qu'il ayt les ames de 
ceux qui sont morts en celle bataille. Beau sire 
Dieu, ores n'ay je reconrs an monde sinon k toy, 
qui es mon Createur, et mon Dieu; si te requiers 



▼engeance." £t lors, en tirant son esp^, faaisa la 
croix, et dit & ses gens, " qui venit retouraer, si 
s'enroise t carievivrayoamourrayaujottd'hay 
avec ceux qui demenrront avec moy." A celle 
paroles il saillis h piod, et tua son cheral de soo 
esp^e. Monst. iii. 84. " 
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Edward. The engagement began at nine in the morning amidst a 
heavy faU of snow : the obstinacy of the combatants protracted it 
tiU three in the afternoon. At that hour the Lancastrians began to 
give way, at fhrst leisurely and in good order ; but finding their 
retreat interrupted by the riyer Cock, they abandoned themselves 
to despair, and while some plunged into the torrent, others offered 
themselves without resistance to the swords of the enemy. Edward 
had forbidden his fcdlowers to give quarter, and, as the pursuit and 
slaughter continued all the night and great part of the following 
day^ one half of the Lancastrians are said to have perished. The 
earl of Northumberiand and six barons fell in the battle : the earls 
of Devon and Wiltshire were taken in their flight and beheaded. 
The dukes of Somerset and Exeter had the good fortune to reach 
York, and conducted Henry and his family 16 the borders. The 
victory was decisive ^ but it cost the nation a deluge of blood. Be- 
sides those who perished in thp waters, a contemporary writer 
assures us that thirty-eight thousand men remaihed en the field(l}: 
nor can we reasonably accuse him of exaggeration, since Edward 
himself, in a confidential letter to his mother, while he conceals 
his own loss, informs her that the heralds, employed to number 
the dead bodies, returned the Lancastrians alone at twenty-eight 
thousand (2). 

From this scene of carnage the conqueror rode towards York, 
which he entered the next morning. The escape of Henry disap- 
pointed his hopes : but during bis stay in the city he gave orders 
that several of his prisoners should be ^executed, and their heads 
substituted on the walls for those of his father and brother. From 
York he proceeded to Newcastle, receiving in his progress the ho- 
mage of the inhabitants, and watching the motions of the fugitives. 
Henry, to purchase the aid of the Scots, had delivered to them the Apr. 35. 
town of Berwick, and, while they with a powerful army, undertook 
the reduction of Carlisle, penetrated with a few faithful friends into 
the county of Durham. He narrowly escaped being taken by the 
superior number of his enemies; and Carlisle j^as relieved by 
the lord Montague, who slew six thousand of the besiegers. Edward, June i. 
who had already lef| the theatre of war, and hastened to London, 
was crowned at Westminster with the usual solemnity, and ere- jone 29. 
ated his two younger brothers, George and Richard, who had 
vetumed from their asylum in Flanders, dukes of Clarence and 
Gloucester (3). 

When the parliament assembled, both houses were eager to dis- nov. 4. 
play their attachment to their new sovereign. They first pronounced 
the reigns of the three last kings a tyrannical usurpation, and de- 
clared that Edward had been rightfully seized of the crown and the 

(tWk>nt. Hist. Croyl. 533. ~ (3) Hall, 86— 89. Mnnstrd. iii. 84. Ryin. xi. 

(3) Fenn's Letters, 1.217. 476. Feim,i. 230—335. 
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proiltoffllicreaiiii, firoai ibe foarth day of Nanh Ivl^ in tlie saaie 
niaiiiieraf tbey had been enjoyed by Richard 11. oo thefeaatoTSU 
Matthew in (he twenty-*lhifd year of his reign. With earlain ei* 
ceptioDf Ihe grants of Henry lY., Y., and YI., were reroked, but 
their Judicial acta were ratified, and the titles of bonoor which they 
had conferred were allowed (l). Next followed a long and sweep- 
ing bill of attainder, which eitended to almost etery man who had 
distiogoished himself in Ihe cause of the house or Lancaster. Hen- 
Tj YL, his queen, their son Edward, Ihe dukes of Somerael and 
Exeter, the earls of Northumberland, Heron, Wlilslure, and Pem- 
bn^e, Ihe viscount Beaumont, the k>nls Roos, Neville, Rouge* 
monle, Dacre, and Hungerford, with one hundred and thirty-eighl 
knights, priests, and eiquires, were adjudged lo suffsr all the 
penalties of h^ason, the loss of their honouri, the forfeiture of thmr 
estates, and an ignoasioious death, if they had not already iDJlen in 
the field of battle (2). In defence of such nnexamptod severi^ was 
alleged the advantage of annihilatmg at once the power of the 
party ; and to this motive was probably added another, the neces- 
sity of providing funds fh>m which Edward might satisfy Ihe de- 
mands and expectations of those to whoee services he owed the 
present possession of the crown. Before he dissolved ihe parliament 
ow 3t. he addressed the commons in the foUowing terms : ^^ James Strang- 
'*' ways" (ha was the speaker), ^* and ye that be come f^ the 
^' commons of this land, for the true hearts and tender considers- 
^^ tions that ye have had to my right and title, I thank you as 
. ^^ heartily as I can. Also for Ihe tender and true hearts that yo have 
^' shewed unto me, in that ye have tenderly had in remembrance 
'*' the correction of the horrible murder, and cruel death of my lord 
^^ my fether, my brother Rutland, and my cousin of SaUdmry, and 
^' other, I thank you right heartily, and I shall be unto you, with 
^^ the grace of Almighty Grod, as good and gracious sovereign lord 
^< as ever was any of my noble progenitors to their subjects and 
^^ liegemen^ And for the faithful and loving hearts, and also the 
^' great labours that ye have borne and sustained toward me in the 
^^ recovering of my said right and title which I now possess, I 
'^ thank you with all my heart, and if I bad any better good to re- 
'^ ward you withal than my body, ye should have it, the which shall 
^^ always be ready for your defence, never aparing nor letting for 
^^ no Jeopardy, praying you all of your hearty assistance and good 
'^ countenance, as I shall be unto you very rightwise, and loving 
"liege lord (3)-" 

(1) Rot. Par. T. 46S— 4T5. 489. Stat, of and three knights of the Lancastrian paity w«e 

Realm, ii. MO. Baft the titles were allowed only beheaded on Tower Hill. Fabyan, 9SSL 

on condition that the holders should receive from (Si Ibid. 487. In this parliament it was en- 

the Ling new grants of the annnities attached to actM that no lord or other shonld allow playing 

them. Ibid, at dice or cards in his house oc elsewhere if he 

(3) Rot. Pari. V. 470—486. In the Febmary could hinder it, except daring the twdve days at 

foUowing the earl of Oxford, the lord Aubrey, Christmas. Ibid. 48S. 
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The cause of the red rose now appeared desperate ^ but it was 
sHil supported by the courage and industry or Margaret. The sur- 
render of Berwick bad given her a claim to the protection of the 
Scottish goternment ; and the promise of an English dukedom, 
with laikds to (he yearly value of two thousand marks, had secured 
to her the services of the powerful earl of Angus ; while Edward, as ^- »• 
a counterpoise, purchased with an annual pension the fealty of the mw. ii. 
earl of Ross, lord of the isles, and sought to amuse Mary the queen 
dowager of Scotland (1), with a deceitful ofiTer of marriage (2). To 
aid her cause Margaret resolved to visit thfe continent, and invite all 
true knights to avenge the wrongs of an injured monarch. Sailing a. o. 
from Kirkcudbright, she landed in Bretagne*, and the duke made Apr?a. 
the royal suppliant a present of twelve thousand crowns. From 
Bretagne she repaired to the French court at Chinon. Lewis XI. 
(his father Charles was lately dead) seemed insensible to the tears 
of beauty and the claims of relationship ; but, when she offered 
Calais as a security, he lent her twenty thousand crowns, and per- 
mitted Brez^, the seneschal of Normandy, to follow her fortunes 
with two thousand men. After an absence of five months she re- ^^ 
turned, eluded the pursuit of the English fleet, and summoned to 
her standard her Scottish allies on the borders, and the friends of 
her family in Northumberland. Her hopes were cheered with a 
temporary gleam of success. Three strong fortresses, Bamborough, 
Alnwick, and Dunstanburgh, fell into her hands (3). But when the not. s. 
earl of Warwick arrived with twenty thousand men, and intelli- 
gence was received of the advance of Edward with an equal num- 
ber, the Lancastrians separated to garrison their conquests, and 
the queen with her French auxiliaries repaired to their ships. The 
winds and the waves now seemed to have conspired against her : 
part of herfletit with. all her treasures was dashed against the rocks; 
five hundred foreigners, who intrenched themselves in Holy Island, 
were killed or made prisoners by the lord Ogle ; and Margaret and 
Brezi in a fishing boat carried (he melancholy intelligence to their 
friends in Berwick. Edward proceeded no further than Newcastle. Dec. 9. 
He laboured under diseases caused by immoderate indulgence. But 
Warwick, dividing the royal army into three bodies, besieged at 
the same time the three fortresses, which made a brave and obsti- 
nate resistance (4). At length Bamborough and Dunstanburgh were Dec. 2«. 
surrendered on condition that the duke of Somerset, sir Ralph Per- 
cy, and some others, should take an oath of fealty to Edward and 
recover their estates and honours, and that the earl of Pembroke, 
Che lord Roos, and the rest of the two garrisons should be conducted . 
in safety to Scotland (5). Alnwick still bade defiance to the besiegers; 

(i) Hot hiulniid Jubw II. bad been aecidcotly (3) Wyreest. 493. 494. Dados, Hist, of Lew. 

killed in 1460 by tW banting of a cuimon. XI. Monstrel. iii. 95. 

(2) Home, Douglas, if. 21 . Rym. xi. 484— (4) Fab. 493. Fenn. i. 273— 279. Slow, 416. 

438. Wyreest. 493. (5) The reason of this difference wa»thal tho 
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and 89 araiy of Ltncasirlaiis aitanced apparentty to its relief. War- 
iliH^i wkk drew up bis forces to receive ttiem ; bat the lord Haogetf ord, 
the son of Brert, and a few Icnights, haviDg eat their way to their 
friends in a sally from the walls, Margaret's army retired, and the 
garrison, deserted by its leaders, cafritalated. Edward was satisfied 
with the eonduct of Somerset and Percy on this occasion. He re- 
pealed their attainders with the consent of pariiament, restored to 
them their lands, granted a pension to Somerset, and re-estabHshed 
Percy in the possession of Bamboroogh and Danstanbargfa. Bot 
Alnwick was given to sir John Ashley, to the great offence of sir 
Ralph Gftj, a partisan of the Yorkisfs, who had formerly won it 
for Edward, and now expected to possess it again (1). 

The spirit and activity of Margaret exposed her daring this winter 
campaign to namerous privations and dangers. On one occasion it 
is said that, as she was riding secretly with her son and the seneschd 
tbrou^ a wild and mountainous district, they were surprised by a 
party of banditti, who despoiled them of their money, jewels, and 
every ofiier article of value. It is probable that the queen concealed 
her quality, or such distinguished captives would have been more 
carefully guarded. The ruffians quarrelled about the partition of 
the booty : menaces were utlered, and swords drawn, when Mar- 
garet, watching her opportunity, grasped her son by the arm, and 
plunged into the thickest part of the wood. She.had not proceeded 
far when anolber robber made his appearance. The queen, with the 
intrepidity of despair, advanced to meet him^ and taking the young 
Edward by the hand, ^' Friend,'' said she, ^^ I intrust to your loyalty 
'^the son of your king.'' This address awakened his generosity. 
He took them both under his protection, and conducted them to the 
quarters of the Lancastrians (2). Henry for security had been con- 
veyed to the castle of Hardlough in Merionethshire, commanded by 
David ap Jevan ap Eynion, who in defiance of repeated acts of at- 
tainder refused to submit to Edward (3) : the queen, accompanied 
by the duke of Exeter, Brez^, and two hundred exiles, sailed to 
Apr. Sluys, in Flanders, and was received with real kindness by the count 
of Charolois, and with outward distinction by his father the duke of 
Burgundy. To her solicitations in favour of her husband that prince 
refused to listen : but he gave her a supply of money for her present 
expenses, and forwarded her in safety as far as the duchy of Bar in 
Lorrain, belonging to her father. There she fixed her residence, 
watching with anxiety the course of events, and consoHng her sor- 
rows with the hope of yet placing her husband or her son on the 
English throne (4). 

king had it not in his power to restore the lands (3) Rot. Pari. v. 486. 512. Monslrelet says that 

(tf the latter, because they had been given away ^enry was in Wales in one of the strongest for- 

to his friends. So 1 understand Wyrcester, 495. tresses in the island. I have therefore placed him 

(1) Wyrcest. 494— 496. Rot. Pari. v. 511. at Hardlough. Monst. iii. 96. 

(3) Monstrel. iii. 29. (4) Wyrcest. 496, 497. It was said that the 
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The Lancastrians, though by the conelusioii of an armislice with 
France and another with Biirgandy Edward had cat off the hope of 
foreign assistance (1), resolved to try again the fortune of war. 
Henry was summonoi to put liimself at the head of a body of eiiks 
and Scots; SomersfBt, notwittistanding his submtssiott, hastened 
from his own country, through Wales and Lancashire, lo join his 
former friends; Percy assembled all the adherents of his family; 
and the resentment of Gr^ prompted him to surprise the castle of 
Alnwick, and to hold it against Edward. But their designs were 
disconcerted by the promptitude of Neville lord Montague, the 
warden of the east marches. He defeated and killed Percy at Hodgley 
moor, near WooUer (2), and advanced with four thousand men to ^^'^^'5. 
suqirise Somerset in his eamp on the banks of the Dibwater, near 
B^ham. That unfortunate nobleman, whose forces did not exceed 
' five hundred men, endeavoured to save himself by flight, but was 
taken, beheaded the same day, and buried in the abbey. Three days 
latar the lords Roos and Hungerl^ord met with the same fate on the 
Sandhill at Newcastle ; and many of their followers were success! wly 
executed in that town and at York (3). Or those who escaped, the May is. 
major part followed Grey to the castle of Ban^rovgb, which was 
immediately besieged by the earl of Warwick. This impregnable 
fortress might have defied his efforts, had not a wall by accident 
fallen on the commander ; and the garrison not expecting him to 
recover, hastened to surtender without requiring any stipulation in 
his favour. But Grey was carefully nursed by the cruelty of the Juiy> 
vietors, and reserved for the more disgraoerul death of a traitor. He 
was conducted to the king at Doncaster, and received the following 
Judgment from Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, and constable of England : 
" Sir Ralph Grey, for thy treason the king had ordained that thOu 
^^ shouldest have thy spurs stricken off by the hard heels, by the 
'*' hand of the master cook, who is here present. Moreover, he had 
^^ ordained here as (bou may est see, the kings of arms and heralds, 
^^ and thine own proper coat of arms, which they should (ear off thy 
'' body, that thou mighlest be degraded as well of thy worship, 
^ noblesse, and arms, as of thy knighthood. Also here is another 
^^ coat of thine arms reverse, the which thou shouldest wear on thy 
^^ body going to thy death-wards, for that belongeth to thee after 
'^ the law. Notwithstanding, the degrading thee of knighthood, and 
^^ of thine arms, and thy noblesse, the king pardoneth for the sake 
^^ of thy noble grandfather, who suffered trouble for the king's 
^' most noble predecessors^. Now, Sir Ralph, this shall be Ihy 
^^ penance. Thou sbaU go on thy feet to the town's end, and there 

dake of Barrandy gave to her 2000 crowns, 1000 "like a man." Come home fuit occise. Year 

to Breze, and one hundred to each of her> maids, book, Term. Pasch. 4 Ed, IV. 19. 

Monstrd. iii. 96. (3) Wynrest. 497, 498. Fab. 494. Fenn, i. 

(I) Rym. X. 508. 284. 

{2) The others fled : Percy refused, " and died 
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^* tboa ilialt be hid down, and driwo io a feaffold made for Ihee, 
«' and fhoa shall bafe thy head smitten off, Qkj body to be boned 
'' io the Friars, aod thy head where the iaog's plearareshaD be." 
This seoleoee was inunediately eieeoled (1). 

Heory , who had fled Trom Heibam before the arrital ofMootagoe, 
was so closely porsoed that tliree of his heochmeo were taken 
clothed in gowos of blue Telfet, aod on them was foond hisbycoket 
or cap of state, endiroldered with two crowns of gold, and orna- 
mented with pearls. He had howerer. the good fortune to escape, 
aod sought an asylum among the natives of Lancashire and West- 
moreland, a people sincerely detoled to his interests (2). Their 
fidelity enabled him for more than a year to elude the vigilance and 
researches of the goTemment : but he was at last betrayed by the 
^^- perfidy of a monk of Abingdon, and taken by the servants of Sir 
iiiii«i James Harrington, as he sate at dinner in Waddington hall in 
Yorkshire. At Islington the unfortunate king was met by the earl of 
Warwick* who ordered by proclamation that no one should show 
him any respect, tied his feet to the stirrups as a prisoner, led him 
thrice round the pillory, and conducted him to the Tower. There 
he was treated with humanity, but kept in the most rigorous con- 
finement for some years (3). 

After the flight from Hexham the Lancastrians abandoned (be 
coolest; and the conqueror had leisure to reward his partisans, and 
May 27. attend U> the cooflrmatioo of his throne. Lord Montague was created 
eari of Norttiumberiand, and lordHerliert earl of Pembroke ; another 
long list of attainders contributed to exhaust the resources of his 
opponents and to add to those of his own partisans -, and an act of 
resumption was passed to enable the king to live on the income of 
the crown, but clogged, as usual with so many exceptions, as to 
render it useless (4). From internal polity he turned his thoughts to 
his relations with foreign states. To the pope he had already notified 
bis accession, and sent an abstract of the arguments on which he 
founded his claim. The answer of Pius IL was civil, but guarded ; 

(0 Wyrcest, 499> Stow, 4l8. In the year- man or woman under the estate of a lord to wear 

book it ia aaid that the degrading part of die cloth of gold, or doth wrought witb gold, or 

sentence was actujiUy carried into execution t et furs of sables; any person under &e estate ef 

le cause del eel punishment de luy en tiel maner, a knight to wear velvet, satin, or silk made like 

fuit pur cause de son perjury et doubleiiesse, que to velvet or satin, or furs of ermiae ; any yeoooan 

il avoit fait al roy Henry le size jadis roy, etc.— to wear stuffing in his doublet but only the lin- 

et anxy al roy Edward le quart, qui ova est. lug ; or any one under the estate of a lord to 

Term. Pasch. 4 £d. IV. 20> wear gown, jack^ or cloak, which did not reach 

(2) Ht was daring ^is time frequently con- to' his thighs, or dioes with pikes'above twcr 

cealM in the house of John Machell, at Cra- inches in length. Rot. Pari. v. 504- ** Ever sinee 

kenthorp in Westmoreland. Rym. xi. 575. " ihe year 1383," says Stow, " the pikes of shoes 

(8) Rvm. xi. 548. Wyrcest. 504. Fab. 494. *< and booU were of such length that they were 

Monstrel. iii. 1 19. Harrington received for his *' fain to be tied up to their knees with chains of 

services the lands belongiiig to Tunstat of Tltur- ** silver, or at the least with silk kces." Stow, 

land castle, to the amount of 100/. per annum : 429. Such interference with private expendi- 

his associates, who were principally Tempests, ture was very common, and'at the same time 

and Talbots, had annuities oi\t of Bollaud and very useless. Its object, as we leam from the 

Tickel, till they could be provided with lands, rolb, wis to prevent** the impoverishment of the 

Rot. ^rl. V. 884. ** reahn," by the sums of money sent into 

(4) Rot. Pari. V. 51 1—548. In this pariiament <• strange countries" in exchange for articles of 

was made a law respecting drrss« forbidding any luxury. Rot Pari. ibid. 
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aod, wbile the pontiff congratalated (be king on his eleYation lo Chfs 
regal dignity, he cautiously abstained from any expression which 
might be deemed an approbation of his title (1). With Scotland, 
which had so long offered an asylum to his enemies, Edward con- 
cluded a peace for fifteen, and afterwards prolonged it for fifty-five 
years. What measures the policy of Louis of France might have 
pursued, is uncertain : '^ but that monarch was so harassed by the 
^' war of the public good,'' as it was called, that he had no leisure 
or temptation to intermeddle with the concerns of foreign states ; 
and the two most powerful of the French princes, the dukes of 
Burgundy and Bretagne, had entered into alliances defensive and 
offensive with the new king of England. Treaties almost similar 
were signed between him and the kings of Denmark and Poland in 
the north and east, and those of Castile and Arragdn in the south, 
so that he might consider himself on terms of amity with almost all 
the great powers of Europe (2). 

In these circumstances the king no longer hesitated to acknow- 
ledge in public a marriage which he had some time before con- 
tracted in private. Ever since the battle of Towton he had resigned 
the management of affairs to the wisdom and activity of the NcTilles, 
and had devoted his own attention to the pursuit of pleasure. 
They had frequently urged him to marry into some royal or 
princely family^ which might coptribute tp support him against 
his competitor : but (he king felt no inclination to shackle himself 
with the chains of matrimony ; and foreign princes were not anx^ 
ious to offer their daughters to one whose claim to the crown was 
disputed, and whose possession of it was still precarious. It 
chanced that Edward visited Jaequetta the duchess of Bedford, and 
her husband Wydevile, lord Riyers, at Grafton, where lie saw their 
daughter Elizabetb, a woman of superior beauty and accomplish- 
ments, and the relict of sir John Grey, a Lancastrian, who had 
fallen at the second battle of St. Albans. The lady Grey seized the 
opportunity to throw herself at the feet of her sovereign, and so- 
licited him to reverse the attainder of her late husband in favour 
of her destitute children. The king pitied the suppliant; and 
(hat pity soon grew into love. To marry a woman so far beneath 
him, without the advice of his council, and at a moment when 
his throne tottered under him, was a dangerous experiment* 'But 
the virtue of Elizabeth was proof against the arts of the royal 

(l) Kyn. xi. 489. TbU pontiff liad always OMiit of Rome* granttd to him an annuity of 

fa-voared Hevry, tlioagfa his legato, Fninoesco 100/. » gave Urn permission to distribute tlio 

C<»ini, bisli^ of Temi, had fisvoored Ri<^id voyal liyery to twelve of his friends, and autho* 

duke of York, and his son Edwanl. He had even rised him and his two brothers to bear on the 

pnavmcd to excoaamoatcate their opponents; upper part of their eoatofarms the white rose, 

and the pooliff in consequence had deposed him> the device of the house of York. AU these grants 

•ad sent himloa monastcfy to do penance for were confirmed by {larliament. Rym. xi. 479, 

life. Raynald. yii. 68. 1S2, 138. It would ap> 480. 

pear, however, that he was afterwards liberated ; (9) Rot. Pari. v. 623. Rym. xi. 525. 532. 536. 

for Edward appointed him his procurator in the 551. 557, ete. 
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lofer, and his passiOD gcorned the cooler ealcolaKoiis orpradence. 

A. » About the end of April, 1464, when the friends of Henry were 

a^IVm. attemUing their forces in Northumberland, he repaired to Stony 
Stratford, whence early on the morning of the first of May he 

M«7 1. stole in great secrecy to Grafton. The marriage ceremony was 
performed by a priest in the presence of his clerk, of the duchess 
of Bedford, and of two female attendants. After an hour or two 
Edward returned to Stony Stratford, and pretending lassitude 
from hunting shut himself up in his chandwer. Two days after- 

Bby 3. wards he invited himself to Grafton. To divert the attention of 

the courtiers, their time was wholly occupied with the pleasures of 

the chase ^ nor did the king and Elizabeth ever meet' in private 

till the duchess had ascertained that the whole family had retired 

May. to rest. Thus he spent four days ; and then returning to London, 

''~'^' issued orders for his army to join him in Yorkshire. But before 
his arrival in the north Ihe war had been ended by the two vic- 
tories of Hedgiey Moor and Hexham : and afler his return it 
became the principal subject of his solicitude to open the matter 
to his counsellors, and to obtain tl^eir approbation (1). 

For this purpose he summoned at Miclmelmas a general council 
of the peers to meet in (he aUbey of Reading ; and the duke of 
Clarence and the earl of Warwick, though they are supposed to 
have disapproved of the marriage, taking Elizabeth by the hand, 
introduced her to the rest of the lords, by whom, in the presence 
of the king, she was acknowledged and complimented as queen. 
Dec. Soon afterwards a second council was held at Westminster, and an 
income was settled on her of four thousand marks a year (2). But, 
nolwithslanding this outward show of approbation, (here were 
many who murmured in private, and could ill disguise their jea- 
lousy at the elevation to the throne of a woman, whose father a 
few years ago was no more than a simple knight. To excuse the 
king, his friends circulated reports, that his inexperience had been 
deceived by the arts of the duchess and her daughter *, that philtres 
and magic had been employed to extort his consent; and that he 
had since repented of his precipitancy, and struggled but in vain 
to dissolve the marriage (3). But Edward himself, that he might 
silence those who objected the meanness of her birth, invited her 

(1) By all onr ancient historians, with the day after that on which the marriage is said to 

exception of the unknown author of the FYag> have taken place, and that the anonymous writer 

ment published by Hearne at the end of Sprot, refutes, not those who place the marriage in a 

the nurriage of Edward has been fixed on the different year, but those who say die king was to 

1st of Blay, H64. That writer dates it in the pre- hare married the dowager queen of Scotland, 

ceding year (p, 293) : and it has been urged in p. 293> 294. Indeed he is at yarianoe with him- 

favour of the earlier date, that Edward in 1464 self. For though he places the marriage in 146S, 

was too much occupied with the war to think of he says it was in the same year as the battle of 

marriage, and that the anonymous writer ex- Hexham (29S). which certainly took place in 

pressly refutes from his own knowledge those 1464. For the particulars of the marriage see 

who place it later. Carte, ii. 770. But it mfiy be that writer, and Fabyan. p. 494, 495. 

observed that, according to the dates in Rymer, (2) Wyroest. 500> 501. 

the king did not summon his army till the ninth (3) Fab. 495. 
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maternal uneley James of Luxemburgh, who witti a rettwe of one 
hundred knights and gentlemen attended her coronation (1). On a ». 
the feast of the Ascension the king created thirty-oight knights of k*j\z. 
the bath, of whom four were prudently selected from the citizens 
of London. The next day the mayor, aldermen, and different com- 
panics met the queen at Shooter's Hill, and conducted her in state 
to the Tower. On the Saturday, to gratify the curiosity of the 
populace, she rode in a horse litter through the principal streets, 
preceded by the newly created knights. Her coronation followed 
on the Sunday, and the rest of the week was devoted to feasting. May tts. 
tournaments, and public rejoicings (2). 

The elevation of Elizabeth was the elevation of her family. By 
the influence of the king her five sisters were married to the young 
duke of Buckingham, and to the heir of the earl of Essex, the earl 
of Arundel, the earl of Kent, and the lord Herbert ; her brother 
Anthony to the daughter of the late lord Scales, with whom he 
(Atained the estate and title ; her younger brother John in his 
twentieth year to Catherine, the dowager but opulent duchess of 
Norfolk, in her eightieth (3) ; and her son Thomas, by her former 
husband to Anne, the king's niece, and daughter and heiress to the 
duke of Exeter. We are assured by a contemporary that these 
marriages were viewed with jealousy by most of the nobility. 
Many saw those projects disconcerted which they had fdrmed for 
the advancement of their own children, particularly the earl of 
Warwick, who had previously solicited the hand of the heiress of 
Exeter for his own nephew : all considered the sudden rise of the 
new family as an injury offered to themselves. To add to their 
discontent, the lord Mountjoy, treasurer of England, was removed 
to make place for the queen's father, who was created earl Ri- 
vers, and soon afterwards, at the resignation of the earl of Wor- 
cester, lord high constable (4). 

Of the three Nevilles, sons, of the earl of Salisbury, George the 
youngest brother, bishop of Exeter, had received the seals on Ed- 
ward's accession, and had lately been translated to the archiepis- 
copal see of York (5). The next, the lord Montague, was warden 
of the east marches of Scotland, and with the title of earl of Nor- 
thumberland had obtained the estates of the Percies. The earl 
of Warwick, the third, had hitherto been the king's chief minister 
and general. He hekl the wardenship of the west marches, the 
office of chamberlain, and the government of Calais, the most lu- 
crative and important appointment in the gift of the sovereign (6). 



[: 



i) Monstrd. HI 105. (4) Wyroest. 900, 501 . 505, 506, 507. 



2) yfyreat, 501^608. FragftieDt. ad fin. (5) The reader may seethe particobra of the 

Sprat, S94, 395. feast at his instaUation, and the names of the 

(3) JarencaU fere 80 annonmi. Wyrcett. 501. guests in Lei. Coll. ti. 1 — 14. ^ 

On acooont of the disparity of their ages, Wyr- (6) Comines, who was often at Calais, tells us, 

certer calls this majitagium diabolicnm. But on the authority of the chief officer of the staple, 

adds, ▼indicta Bemardi inter eosdem postea pa* that the goTemnienl of that town was worth 

tnit. Ibid. What was Uie vindicta Bemardi ? 15,000 crowns a year. Com. 1. iii. c. 4. •-'Stow 
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Hifberlo Itej had gofcrned Ihe king and the kingdon : bow fliej 
fdresaw the dimioutkMi of ttieir inlliieoee by Ihe liceiideiicy of a 
rival (Simily. Edward had grown weary of Ihe slate of tutelage ia 
which they detained him ; Ihe Wyde? iies urged hioi to emancipate 
himself from the control of his own serranls \ and his affections 
were insensilriy transferred from the men, who had gifen him Ihe 
title, to those who exhorted him to exercise the authority, of king. 
This coldness was first made poMic in Ihe year 1467. A marriage 
had some time before been suggested between Margaret the king's 
sister, and Charies count of Gharolois, son te the duke of Bur- 
gundy, who, as he was sprung from the house of Lancaster, bad 
always foToured the friends of Henry, but now, from moliTes oT 
policy, sought an alliance with Edward to protect himself against 
4. >. his adfersary the king of France. Warwick, who at the Borgua* 
Itftt dian court had become the determined enemy of Qiarles (1), and 
condemning the project, adrised a marriage with one of the French 
princes. To his objections were opposed the advantages whieli 
would result from Ihe intended alliance, to the king by conv ertiiig 
the enemy of his family into a friend, and to the nation by afford- 
ing greater facility to the commercial intercourse between EogJaod 
and the Netherlands. Edward, however, pejrhaps to free himself 
4.>. from an imperious counsellor, commissioned Warwick to treat 
,1^^^ with the king of France, who received him at Rouen with all the 
respect due to a sovereign prince \ gave him for his residence Ihe 
house next to his own, and by a private door repeatedly visited 
him in secret for the space of twelve days (2). In England, when 
the parliament assembled, the chancellor did not attend, on ac- 
count of a real or affected sickness : but Edward, whose suspi- 
cions had been awakened by the conferences between Warwick 
and the French king, went to the house of the prelate with a 
i«M 8. numerous retinue, required him to deliver up the seals, and io 
virtue of an act of resumption passed at the time, took from him 
two ipanors, which he had formerly obtained from the crown (3). 
May 30. About the same time the bastard of Burgundy arrived, avowedif 
to perform feats of arms with the lord Scales, by whom he bad 
been challenged, though public suspicion assigned to him a secret 
and more important object, the negotiation of the intended mar- 
jmieii.riage. The tournament took place (4) : but a few days later the 
^^-^i- dui^e of Burgundy died, and the bastard immediately departed with 
jniyi. his retinue. Warwick then returned, bringing with liim ambasaa- 

aAdM that Warwick was a great favorite witli the (1) ConC. Hist. Croyl. 551. Capital! odio pro* 

people* oa account of hb hospitality. ** ViWta seeutus est hominem ilium* scUioet Carofaun. 

** be came to London, he heid sncn an house, Ibid. 

** that six oxen were eaten at a breakfast, and ^2) Monstrd. App. 22. Fragment, S27. 

** «re^ tarem was full of his meat ; for who that H) Rym. xi. 578. 

*' had any acquaintance in that house, he should (4) See the ancient and interesting accounts of 

** hare as much M)dden fbofled) and roast as the origin and performance of this tournament 

"he might carry upon a long dagger." Stow, in Excerpt. Hist. 176-<'222. 

421. 
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dora from France, who6e object it was to preyebt the aUiance 
between Edward and Charles. They had been instructed to offer 
to the king an annual pension from Louis, and to consent that his 
pretensions to Normandy and Aquitaine should be rieferried (o the 
decision br the pope, who should be bound to give Judgment within 
four years. But Edward received them coldly, left the capital, and 
appointed an inferior agent to hear, or rather to reject, their pro- 
posals. The earl by increased attention sought to compensate for 
the neglect of the king : but he was not sparing of bints and me> 
Daces in the company of his friends, and on the departure of the 
ambassadors retired in discontent to his castle at Middleham fai 
Yorkshire (1). During his absence the treaty was resumed withsept.90 
Charles, now duke of Burgundy ^ the princess gave her coqsent to ^ <* 
the marriago in a great council of peers at Kingston ; and soon 
afterwards an emissary from queen Margaret, who had been taken 
in Wales, informed the king that Warwick was considered in the 
French court as a secret partisan of the bouse of Lancaster. As the 
earl refli^ to quit his castle, be was confronted with his accuser 
at Middleham ; and though the charge was declared to be ground- 
less, thie king selected a body guard of two hundred archers, who 
were ordered to attend idways on his person. Every thiag seemed 
to threaten a rupture, when their common friend^ interfered, by 
whose means the archbishop of York and the earl Rivers met a. ». 
at Nottingham, and setQed tbe terms of reconciliation. The pre^ jit^l 
late conductM his brother to Gotentry, where he was graciously 
received by the king ^ all subj^ts of offence between him and tbe 
lords Herbert, Stafford, and Audeley were reciprocally forgiven^ 
and the archbisbop, as the reward of his servicfes, recovered the 
possession of his two manon (2). In ttie course of the year War- 
wick appeared again at court. Wtien Edward conducted his sister June is 
to the coast, on her way to Flanders, she rode behind the earl 
through the streets of the metropolis (3) ; and on the discovery of 
a conspiracy in favour of Henry, he sat amonf the Judges on the 
trial of flie accQsed. But these outward appearances of harmony 
and confidence did not deceive the people ; they foresaw the storm 
iprtlich was gatliering ^ and while they pitied the real or imaginary 
wrongs of their favourite, laid the blame on the ambition of the 
queen and her relatives (4). 

I have been the inore particular in these details, that the reader 
might observe the origin and progress of the jealousies and dissen- «. ,. 
sioQS which dissolved the friendship between Warwick and Ed- *^^^* 
ward, and led to the flight of the latter and the restoration of 

(1^ Wyroest. 510. Daclos, Hut. of Louis XI. (S) She was married to Charles, ntfw dnke of 

(S) The grant of die manors is dated^liSQ in Borffoady, at Dagune on the lOth of Jnly, at five 

nymer (x. 643)» wluch proTes that ^Wyrcester in the morning. Fenn, ii. 4. 

is wrong, nakss it be a second grant for greater (4) See in paitienlar Wyrcester, Sio— 51 5. 

secnrity. 

III. 16 
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Henry (1). But vilb respeet to most of the efento which Mlow, he 
miMl be confeDl with a bare and yery imperfect narrati? e ; for 
though they were e&traordinary in their nature, and moat im^- 
tant in their results, yet, in the confosed and matiiaied records of the 
time, it is impossible to discover the imBiediate causes by winch 
they were produced, or the secret relations which connected them 

with each other* 

1 . George, the elder of the surviving broQiers of Edward, had 
received with the title of duke of Clarence a proportionate income, 
and had been named to the lieutenancy of Ireland, which office, oo 
account of his age, he was permitted to execute by his deputy, the 
earl of Worcester. This young prince, dissatisfled at the ascen- 
dency of the Wydeyiles, absented himself frequently from court, 
and preferred to the company of his brother that of the earl of 
Warwick. Another cause for this preference may, perhaps, be 
fisund in the attachment which he had formed for Isabella, the 
daughter of that nc^leman. Qarence was yet the next male heir to 
the throne; and Edward, aware of the ambition of Warwidi;, 
earnestly laboured to prevent the marriage of the parties. His ef- 
July 11. forts were ineffectual ; and the ceremony Was performed without hii 
copsent, in the church of St. Nicholas at Calais, by the uncle of the 
bride, the archbishop of York. 

%. It is a singular circumstance that at the very time when this 
prelate and his brother met at Calais to oelebrato the marriage in 
deflaooe of tt^e king, an insurrection should burst forth in that part 
of the realm where they possessed the principal ihfldence* Its oS" 
tensible cause was the determination of the far mets of York^ire to 
jesist the deipaad of a thrave of corn from every plough-land, 
*nade by the warden of the hospital of St. Leonard's. The thrave 
had been paid since the time of king Athelstan *, and at the be- 
ginning of the last reign, when it had been withheld by some^ was 
Qonflrmed to the hospital by act of pariiament (2) : now^ however, 
when the officers attempted to levy its value by distress, the 

(l) Many wrhen tell us tibit the enmity of in Septoabec, i463» and lemaiued tlMre titt 

Warwick arose from Us disappointment, caused May, 1465. Monstrel. iii. 97. 109. Tkree oon- 

hj EAirarfl's dandestintr marriagi with Eli«a- temporary and -weU-informed writers, the two 

beth. If we may beliere tbem, the earl was at continuators of the History of Cxoyiand, and 

the very time in France negoilatins on the part 'Wyrcester, attribule his discontent to the mar^ 

of the king a nunvtage with Bona of Savoy, sister riages and honoars granted to the Wydevilas, 

to the queen of France; and having succeeded and the nuurriage of the princess Manaraiwith 

in his mission , brooght back with him the count the duke of Borgundy : a fourth tells as, from 

of Bampmartin as ambassador from Louis. To the mouth of Edward himielf, that the kinv's 

me the whole story appears a fiction, i. It is not to suspicion of Warwiqk's fidelity arose from me 

be found in the more ancient historians. 2* War- . secret conferences of that nobleman with Louis at 

wick was not at the time in France. On the 20th Rouen ; and a fifth that Edward had made an at- 

oC April, ten days before the marriaee, he was tempt in the earl's house to violate the chastity 

employed in negotiating a truce with the French of his niece or daughter. Grafton, 439. See 

envoys in London (Rym. zi. 521 )» and on the Cont. Hist. Croyl. 542. 55. Wyrcester, 504 — 510. 

36th of May, abent three weeks after it, was ap- Fragment, 399. Wyreester's annals end ia i46S : 

pointed to treat of another truce with the king from a letter in Fenn, ii. 112, it is probable thar 

of Scots ( Rym. xi. 424). 3- Not could he bring he died in 1472. 

Dampmartin with him to England; for that no- (2) Stat, of Realm, ii. 217^ 
bleman was committed a prisoner to the Bast tie 
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peasants flew to arms, chose for their leader Rdmrt Hilf afd, «oiih 
moDty called Robin of Redesklale, and threatened to march to Ae 
south, and r^onn the abuses of government. The citiseens of York 
were alarmed by the approach of fifteen thousand insurgents : bat 
the earl of Northumberland, Warwick's brother, to prevent the 
destroction of the city, attacked and defeated them with consi- 
derable slaughter. Their leader was executed on the field of battle. 
. 3. This circumstance seems to acquit one of the Nevilles from all 
share in the insurrection : yet his subsequent inactivity, and the 
conduct of his two brothers prove, that whatOTer were. its original 
cause, they were willing at least to convert it to (heir own purposes. 
Northumberland could, if he had plea^, have instantly exiki- 
guished the flame : he carelessly looked on, till it grew into a ge- 
neral conflagration. The rebels, though repulsed, were neither 
dispersed nor pursued ; and in the place of the leader whom they 
bad lost, they found two others of more illustrious namcy and mo^e 
powerful connexions, the sons of the lords Fitzhugh and Latimer ; 
the one the n^ew, the other the cousin-german of Warwk^. 
These young men, though nominally at the head of the armj , in 
reahty obeyed the commands of sir Joho€onyers, an dd and ox*- 
perieaced ofBciir. The cMm of the hospital was now. forgotten. 
Theil* avowed object was to meet the^earl of Warwick, that i^ith 
his advice they might remove from the^king's^Ctf^ncils the Wyde- 
vites^ the au^rs of the taxes that impoverished, And of thQ ca- 
bmities that oppressed the nation. At the ^lame of Warwick triS 
tenants crowded frokn ev^ry quarter; and in a few days the insur- 
gents were said to aoEiount lo sixty thousand men (1). 

On the first intelHgence of the rising in Yorkshire Edward had 
summoned his retainers ; and in the interval having visited the mo- 
nasteries in SufiTolk and Norfolk, fixed his head-quarters at the 
castle of Fotherlngay. Here the advance of the insurgents, their 
increasing numbers, and their menaces of vengeance, created con- 
siderable alarm ; and it was resolved that the Wydeviles should 
retire from the army, and secrete themselves at their different seats 
in the> country. From Fotberlogajb the king marched to Newark ; 
but alarmed at the signs of disaffection which he everywhere ob*- 

(i) During tbis insurrection reports qf witch- " to Warwick at y<ftir last being there, sove* 

cnit were cLpcuUted against Jaoqnetta, tke king's ** teipi lord" (he was then ta the oostody of 

nukther-in-law. She afterwards exhibited the fol- Clarence, Warwick, and the archbisht^), ** to 

lowing complaint to Edward : '* To the king, our ** divers of the lords being there present, an 

" sovereign lord, sheweth, and lamentably cepn* ** ima^e of lead made Kke a man of arms con- 

*' plaHieth unto your highness yoor humble and *' tainmg the length of a man's finger, and broken 

** true^^e wonun Jacooetu, dnchen of Bed- " in the middle, and made fast with a wire^ 

^ ford ;'*. . . that when sne at all time hath and " saying that it was made by your said oratrice, 

" yet doth tnily believe on God according to the ** to use with the said witchcraft and soroerf ; 

** faiai of holy church, as a true Christian wo- " where she, nor none for her Or by her ever saw 

" man oaglit to.do, yet ThomM Wake, esq. ... ** it, God knoweth." Of course her innocence 

«< hath caiued Her to be brought in a eommon waa admitted by the king. Rot. Pari. vi. 232. I 

" noise and disclander of witchcraft thronghont have mentioned this, that the reader may see on 

«' a great part of your realm, sonnising that she what frivolous grounds these aoeuaations were 

*' should have used witdicmft and sorcery, in- brought, and how aniiiona the highest perso- 

'• somnch as the said Wake caused to be brought na ges were to guard against them. 
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^^icrkig Ite tail and aCsdioB ve feev yoa. Aad^ coasia^ up 
^ flMk feal je fbaO be lo ■§ wdeoiM (1)/' Bia fhe noUaBea, ob 
wfhme M U d hm n i mid tenifom be rertedkiscfakrboiies, mere the 
bmb Ucfbert and SiaSord, laid j tnattd tmH of Pembroke aed 
Def 4Ni« Tbe fimier, wbo bad fedneed Ihe slrang castle of Haid- 
loogb^ bartened Crom Wales to tbe aid of bif sorcmgn wiOi eight 
flMwaod neo ; Ibe totler wilb fif e IboottDd joiiied bim at BHiinry : 
b«l ao ODfbrtimale dupale about i|iiarfefls inilaled the new earl of 
Safaa, vbo wilbdrew lo anotber lows at the distance of twelTe 

Mf M. nrfki • A muneroiia party of tbe inniii^ls seiied tbe opportnaiiy 
to attack tbe royalists the nest day at Edgecole, who, witlioof arr 
cbeiB, and deserted by their firiends Oie Wdshraen, ofTeied an easy 
tfctery to the moltitode of their enemies. Fife Iboosand with their 
leader are said to bay e periled on the fidd : during Ihe parsoit the 
ficlors discof ered the earl BiTers and sir John WydetUe, the fiittier 
and brother of BMaabetb, In tbe forest of Bean. They wereseiied, 

Asf* it* brought to Northampton, and executed by the order, or tbe pre- 
tended order, of Clarence and Warwick. Even I>evon did not esr 

A«f.i7.cape* He was aflerwards beheaded at Bridgewater, some say bj 
command of Ihe king, in rerenge for Ihe loss of Ihe baUle; others, 
wUh more probability, through ihe fury of tbe people, who bated 
him, as a friend of tbe Wydeviles (2). 

4. Clarence, Warwick, and the archbishop had previously landed 
In England, and, taking with them the archbishop of Canterbury, 
they proceeded in search of the king, whom they found at OIney, 
plunged in the deepest distress by the defeat of Pembroke, the 
murder of the Wydeviles, and the desertion of his friends. At tbe 
first inlerriew they approached him with all those expressions of 
respect which are due from the subject to the sovereign ^ aod Ed- 
ward, deceived by these appearances, tlreely acquainted them with 
his suspicions and displeasure. But bis imprudence was soon 
checked by tbe discovery that he was in reality their captive ; and 
he hastily accepted those excuses, which it would have been dan- 
gerous to refuse. The few royalists who had remained v^lb the 
king dispersed with the permission of Warwick : at his command 

(1) FtaB. U, 40. TIm latten an dated at Not- meMengen ; and actnallj did all three wait oa 

Ua^Mm, Jaly 9tb, withimt any year. I liaTe tlie king a few weeks later. See Coot. Hist. CeotL ■ 

plaoad them ia 146S. beeaoae Bdward was then 542, 54a. 

at MttlUafhaMi Clareace, Warwick, and the (2) See Goat. Hist. CiotI. 543. 5St. Fragment^ 

•rohblihop were together at Calais, and con- Z90» 301. Stow, 422. 
iw|aeatly eookl Teeeiye letten by the same 
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Ific insurgents returned to their liomes laden with plunder ; and Ed- 
ward accompanied the two brothers to Warwick; whence, for 
greater security, he was removed toMiddleham, under the custody 
or the archbishop (1). 

England exhibited at this moment the extraordinary spectacle of 
two rival kings, each confined in prison, Henry in the Tower, Ed- 
ward in Yorkshire. Whatever might have been the intentions of 
Warwick, they were disconcerted by the friends of the former, who 
seized the opportunity to unfurl his standard in the marches of 
Scotland, under sir Humphrey Neville (2). The conduct of the eaii 
proved that the suspicions previously entertained of his acting in 
concert wit)i the partisans of that monarch, were groundless. He 
summoned all the lieges of Edward to oppose the rebels : but the* 
summons was disregarded, and men refused to fight in defence of a 
prince, of whose fate they were ignorant. He therefore found it ne? 
cessary to exhibit the king in public at York, having first detained 
from him a grant of the office of justiciary of south Wales, and of 
all the other dignities held by the late earl of Pembroke, from Aog. n. 
York he marched into the nortti, defeated the Lancastrians, and 
conducted their leader to Edward, by whom he was condemned to 
lose his head on a scaffold. By what arguments or promises th^ 
king procured his liberty we know not. A private treaty was sigB^* 
ed : he repaired to the capital, accompanied by several lords of the 
party ; and his return was hailed by bis own friends as little short 
of a miracle. A council of peers was now summoned, in whieh^ not. «. 
after many negotiations, Clarence and his fother<-in-law condes- 
cended to justify their conduct. Edward with apparent cheerftiloess 
accepted their apology, and a general pardon was issued ii fiBivoar 
of all persons who had borne arms against the king from the flrsi 
rising in Yorkshire under Robin of Redesdale, to the ttme when 
they weve dismissed by the earl of Warwick at OIney (3). 

fi) Gout. ^Mt. Croyl. S48. 8S1. By modeni Mined it» beeatee it eoafinst itwlfto^eenu; 

wnten ike cajAiTity of Edwafd hat beat scorn- meration of those oCTeaces only whidi had been , 

fully rqected. ii|une says it is contradicted by committed after the pardon gnnted to them al 

records. Carte and Henry mtinonnce it incr»> CbrislBMS 1469 (Rot. Pariw vi. 2S3). Bat there is 

dible end romantic. But, if it were, they should a record, which places the exuttencc of the im- 

have accounted for what in that case were more prisonment beyond a doobt, the attainder o{ 

inconceivable, the' mention wliich is made of it Qarence» in which the king enumerates it amonc 

by almost erery writer of the age, whether fo- his offences t ** as in jupartyng the king's wyn^ 

reigiBer or natiTe, eren by Comines (iii. 4)» " estate, pi^rsone and life in strmite wmrdt, putting 

who says that he receiyed the principal incidents ** him thereby from ail his liberlie, afrre procnry* 

of Edward's history from the moutli of Bdward <* ing ^X^^ oommocions." Rof. Pari. vi. 19S. I 

himself, and by the annalist of Croyland (551), may add» that in the records in Rymer for 146ir 

who was high in the oonfideooe of that monarch, there is a sufficient interval of three months' 

Home's arguments are, i*. That the records in from die ISth of Blay to the 17th of August, the 

Bymer allow of no interval for the imprisonment very time assigned to the insurrection and im- 

of Edward in '14T0 s and, 2°. That it is not men- prisonment. 

tioned, as, if itlud happened, it most have been, (S^ Sir Humphrey had fled ftom the del^t at I 

in the proclamation of Edward against Clarence Hexham in 1464* and concealed himself during \ 

and Warwick of the same year. But, in the first five years in a cave, opening into the river 

place, be has mistaken the date otthe imprison- Dcrwent. Year-book, Ter. Pasch. 4 Ed. IV. 20. 
inent, wluch was not in (470» but in 1469 (ea (3) The account of Edward's escape, which is 

aitate mue oontingebat anno nono regis, qui erat generally given is, that the archbishop allowed ^ 

annua domini 1469. Cont. Croyl, ^) : and, in him to hunt, and that one day, while he was em- 

ihe Mcond, the proclamntion ought not to have pipyed in that exerciset l(e was carHed off by his « 
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5. Elizabeth had not yet boroe her hoaband a sod, and though 
the eldest daughter was but four years old, Edward in this assembly 
afted the adTice of the lords, how lie should dispose of the young 
priocess io marriage. For his own part, he wished to gt?e her to 
George, the son of the earl of Northumberland, and presumptive 
heir to all the three Nevilles. . His choice was unanimously ap- 
proved ; and the young nobleman, that his rank might approach 
nearer to that of his intended bride, was created duke of Bedford. 
This extraordinary measure has been explained on two supposi- 
tions ; either that the king, alarmed at the marriage between his 
brother and the daughter of Warwick, sought to raise up a new and 
opposite interest in the family ; or that, as the price of his libera- 
tion, he had promised to give his daughter to this young no- 
bleman, the son of a brother who had never offended him, and the 
nephew of the two brothers, who kept him in confinement. 

6. To those, who were not in the confidence of the parties, their 
reconciliafion appeared sincere. For greater security, a pardon for 
all offences committed before the feast of Christmas was granted to 
Clarence- and Warwick ; and in consequence of the restoration of 
peace within the realm, proposals were made to invade France in 
concert vdth the king's brother-in-law, the duke of Burgundy. 
The French ambassadors, who came over probably to learn the 
state of the different parties, were so much deceived, that Louis XL, 
in consequence of their representations, published an order to all 
his subjects to meet in arms on the first of May, that they might be 
in readiness to repel the threatened invasion (1). Yet under this 
outward appearance cf harmony, distrust and resentment festered 
in their breasts ; and a singular occurrence proved how little faith 
was to be given to the protestations uttered on either side. The 
archbishop had invited the king k> meet Clarence and Warwick at 
an entertainment, which he designed to give at his seat at the Moor 
in Hertfordshire. As Edward was washing his hands before supper, 
John Ratoliffe, afterwards lord Fitz-walter, whispered in bis ear 
that one hundred armed men were lying in wait to surprise, and 

Feb. convey him to prison. Without inquiring into the grounds of the 
information, he stole to the door, mounted a horse, and rode with 
precipitation to Windsor. His abrupt departure revived all the 

friends (Hal), 203). That which I ha-re given the archbishop, who, however, was not peimitted 

(isjMnds on the auperior authority of the histo- to enter the capital with him, bat ordeKd to re- 

rian of Croyland, who, while he considers ihu main at the Moor, his seat in Hertfordshire. The 

king's liberation almost miraculoos, yet asserts earl of Oxford, a Lancastrian, was treated in the 

that it had the express tousent of Warwick, same manner.—" The king," adds the writer, 

Praeter omnem spem pene miraculose non tam " hath himself good language of the h>rds of 

evasit, qnam de expresso ipsius comitis consensu ** Clarence and Warwick, unA of ray lords of. 

dimisstts est, p. 551. Stow mentions Edward's " York and Oxford, saying they be his best ftiends; 

Sromiaes, and that he remained at York till after " but his household men have other language, se 

le execution of sir Humphrey Neville, p. 491. *' that what shall hastily fall, I cannot say." 

In Fenn there is a letter without date, which I Fenn, i. 294. 

believe refers to this period. It relates the king's (l) Monstrel. addtt. p. 33. 
return from York to London in company with 
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former dissensions ; fresh conferences were held at Baynard's castte, 
under the mediation of Cecily, duphess of York, the Icing's mother.^ 
and a new reconciliation was effected equally insincere with all 
ttiose which had preceded it (1). 

7. During these conferences an insurrection burst out in Lin- 
colnshire, of which the king could at first discover neither the real 
object nor the authors. The inhabitants, provoked by the exlorlions 
of the offers of the household, rose in arms, chased sir Robert 
Burgh, a purveyor, out of the county, burnt his mansion, and pil- 
laged his estates. This outrage, and the fear of punishment, bound 
Ihem more strongly to each other, and emboldened sir .Robert 
Welles, the rea} instigator of the rising, to place himself openly at 
thehr head. The king, to the great surprise of his friends (2/, 
gave a commission to the duke and the earl to levy troops for 
his service; and before he left London sent for the lord Welles, 
father of -sir Robert, and for sir Thomas Dymock, the cham- 
pion, to appear before the council. They wavered, obeyed the 
summons, then fled to a sanctuary, and afterwards, on the promise 
of pardon, repaired to the court. Edward insisted that lord Welles 
should employ his paternal authority, aiid command his son to 
submit to the royal mercy : but the young man at the same time 
received letters from Warwick and Clarence, exhorting him to 
persevere, and assuring him of speedy and powerful aid. When 
the king had reached Stamford, and found that sir Robert was 
yet in arms, he ordered the father and Dymock to be beheaded, 
in violatioh of his promise; and then sent a second summons to sir 
Robert, who indignantly replied, that he would never trust the per- 
fidy of the man who had murdered his parent. This answer was, 
however, dictated by revenge and despair. The king attacked4he 
insurgents at Erpingham in Rutlandshire : his artillery mowed down Mar. 12. 
their ranks : their leaders were taken : and while the meaner pri-^**~** 
soners were dismissed, sir Thomas Delalaunde and sir Robert 
Welles paid the forfeit of their lives. Before their execution they 
confessed that they had raised the men of LincolRShire to favour 
the designs of the earl and the duke, whose object it was to place 
Clarence on the throne : that during the insurrection (hey had been 
guided by the counsels of these noblemen ; but had fought contrary 
to their instructions,, which stated, that, if they would allow the 
king to pass forward, they might eiiipect to be joined in a day or 
two by Warwick with 20,000 men (3). The earl of Worcester had 

(f) Figment, 809' Fab. 499* The author of ** supposed, ' shall go with the king into Lin- 

Ifae Fragment is sin|iilarly unfortunate in his ** colnshire : some men say that his going shall 

dates. He places tiliis mcident in the present year ** do good, some say that it doth harm." Fenn, 

after Easter. Yet it is eridept from authentic ii. 32- 

lecoTdSy and 8nbse<raent events, that if it hap- ,(3) Rot. Pari. vi. 144. *" As the said sir Robert, 

pened at all, it must have happened before Lent. *' Welles, etc. have openly confessed ai»d shewed 

(3) Rym. xi. 653. Sir John Pastou in one of " before his said highnebs, the lords of his blood, 

hi« letters says, *' My Ijrd of Warwick, as it is '* and the multitude of his subjects attending 
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baeo appointed lord constable; and ander Ihal cruel noMeman Hie 
lord Wiliooglibr lost bis bead at Torfc, and sereral knights and 
gentlemen were pot to tiie most baiterons and ignooiinioos 
deaths (1). 

By tbe premature defeat of tbe lincolnsbire insorgents Clarence 
and Warwick foond tbemselves in a OMst perpleiing sitoalioo. 
Tbey had purposed to Join sir Robert WeUes on the morrow : now, 
seeing Ihemsel? es unaMe lo cope with the king, they advanced 
towards Yorkshire, liaving premoslj by proclamation ordered 
eTery man able to bear arms lo join them, under the penally of 
death (2). The king was at Doncaster when they reached Eslufiekl, 
at the distance of twenty miles ; and, haying arrayed his forces to 

Mar* 30. rcccive them, he sent GarlerTking':al-arms to summon them to ap- 
pear before him, and clear tliemselfes of the offences laid to their 
charge. They immediately turned to the west, and marched lo Man- 
chester, to solicit the aid of the lord Stanley, who had married the sil- 
ler of Warwick. Want of proyisions prevented the pursuit by theroyal 

Mar, 23. Brmy, and Edward hastening to York published a proclamation, in 
which he enumerated their offences but exhorted Ihem to return to 
their duly within a certain term, assuring them, that if they could 
viDdicate their innocence^ he would accept their justification with 
pleasure \ and ttyit if they could not, he would still remember that 
tK^y were allied to h^m by blood, and had been once numbered 
amongst him dearest friends (3). At the same time be took from 
Clarence the lieutenancy of Ireland, and gaye it to the earl of Wor- 
cester ^ restored to Heory I^ercy the earidom of Northumberland 
and the wardcnship of the east marches, giving in compensation to 

Mat. 25. Wanjvick's brother, who had held them ever ^ince the battle of 
To wton, (he barren title of marquess Montague «, and having learned 
that the fugitives, upable to corrupt the fidelity of the lord Stanley, 

Mar. 26. had marchcd to ihe south, issued commissions^ to array the popu- 
lation of all the counties through which it was probable they would 
pass. From York he hastened lo Nottingham ^ where, as Ihe time 

Biar. 31. allolled to them had expired, he declared them traitors, and having 
offered rewards fo^ their apprehension, continued his march with 
Ihe greatest expedition. But they fled more rapidly than he could 

Apr. js. pursue ; and bg the time that he reached Exeter, had collected ships 
at Itertmouth, whence they ^et sail for the harbour of Calais (4;. 

Warwick had intrusted the goyerqmeot of Calais to a gentlemay 
of Gascony, named Vauclerc, a knight of the g;arter. To his dismay 
and astonishment the batteries or the place opened upon him, as he 

" upon him in his boat at this time wbich (2) Rot. Pari. yi. 333. 

" they a^rme4 to be tme at their deaths, an- (3) Rot. Pari. vi. 233> and Feno, ii. 36. 

" compelled, unstirred, and uudesired so to do." (4) Ibid. Ryqt. 654— 9S7. The reward waji 

Ibid. p. 233. The confession of sir Robert is 100/. per annum in land or 1000^. in money. 

sti|l extant. Exoerp. Hist. 282. Hence we may infer that land id this rei^a soM 

(1)1 shall not Miock the feelings of the reader at ten yeaft purchase 
h^ relating the cruelties qienlionMl ^y ^\^W» 422- 
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attempted to enter. It was in yain that he sent an officer to re- 
monstrate. Yauclerc, acquainted wiih Ihe recent transactions in 
England, had resolved to play a deep, but, he trusted, a secure 
game. To Warwick he apologized for his conduct, by informinf 
him that the garrison was disaffected, and would, if he landed, in- 
fallibly betray him. At the same time he despatched a messenger 
to Edward with assurances of his loyalty, and his determination to 
preserve so important a fortress for his sovereign. What impression 
his reasons made on the mind of Warwick we know not *, but Ed- 
ward rewarded him with the government of Calais, and the duke of 
Burgundy granted him a pension of a thousand crowns. The fugi- 
tives, after some deliberation, steered their course towards Nor- 
qaandy, captured every Flemish merchantman which fell in their 
way, and were received at Harfleur, with distinguished honours, by 
Ihe admiral of France (1). 

Louis XI. had hitherto espoused but fbintly the cause of the house 
of Lancaster : but he now saw the advantage to be derived from the 
arrival of Warwick and his friends, and ordered them and their 
ladies to be provided with the best accommodations in the neigh- 
bouring towns. Clarence and the earl were invited to his court at 
Amboise and Angers ; wfhere they met Henry's queen, Margaret of 
Anjou. No two persons had ever inflicted more serious injaries on joiy 15. 
each other than (he earl and that princess : but misfortune blunted 
the edge of their mutual hatred, and interest induced them to forget 
their past enmity. After a decent struggle Margaret suffered her 
antipathy to be subdued by Warwick's oattis, and the authority of 
Louis. She promised oq the gospels never to reproach him with the 
past, but to repute hini a true and faithfhl subject for the future : 
to cement their friendship, it was agreed that the prince, her son, 
should marry his daughter Anne, and to Iqll the probable discon- 
tent of Qi^rence, that in failure of issue by such marriage, the right 
to the crown should, on the death of ttie prince, devolve on the 
duke ; and lastly, Louis in consequence of this reconciliation en- 
gaged to furnish the aid which Warwick required for bis projected 
expedition to England (2). 

The only persons dissatisfied with this arrangement were Clar 
rence and his consort. He had hitherto been induced to follow (be 
counsels of Warwick by the prospect of succeeding to his brother 
on the throne : he now saw another claimant interposed between 
himself and the object of his ambition, and his chance of success 
made to depend on a distant and very uncertain contingency. His 



flkill.i 



'i) Comines, iii. 4. Moitttrel. (iddit. 34. c^ive in public proceMion the qa«en of England 

[2) Com. ibid. Hall, 206, 207. Frag. 3d4. Ld. arec mm 61« le prince dc Galles et sa femme fiUe 

11. ii. S03. EUis, i. i32. That this marriage ac- dudit corate de Warvick, avec la femme dndit 

taally took place, is clear holh from the testi- d« Warvick m^re de ia femnwdndii prince de 

mony of our own historians, and from the order Galles. Monsl. Nouvellea Chroniqaes, 35> 
liven by Louis that the cify of Taris should re. 
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dfseoBleDl was trtfoHj fomeoled by the inlrigoes of a female agent. 
A ladjr in the suite of the duchess had Id the hurry of the fllghlbeen 
leA in England, but was permitted to follow. In appearance through 
■le attention of the king to his sister-in-law, — in reality, that she 
night carry priiate Instructions to Oarence. She represented to 
fhat prince how unnatural It was for him to fight against his 
brother, and to support the cause of a family, the prosperity of 
which must depend on the destruction of his own. These sugges- 
tions were not lost on a mind already predisposed to recelYe them -, 
and the duice, it Is said, found the means to assure Edward, that 
when the occasion should offer, he would pro? e hims^ a loyal 
subject and affectionate kinsman (1). 

The conduct of that prince during this Intenral is almost inex- 
plicable. If we except the execution of some, and the banishment at 
others, among the adherenls of Warwick, he took no precautions 
to a? ert, made no preparations to meet, the approaching storm. 
His time was spent in gallantries and amusements : the two brothers 
of Warwick were recelTed into fa? our ; and one of them, the mar- 
quess Montague, was honoured with the royal confidence (2). In 
such circumstances, no man but the infatuated monarch himself 
entertained a doubt of the result, if Warwick should effect a landing. 
That nobleman had always been the fa? ourite, his exile had made 
him the idol, of the people *, no ballad was popular in the towns 
and Yillages which did not resound his praise ; and every pageant 
and public exhibition made allusions to his Tirtues and his misfor- 
tunes. But if Edward was indolent, his brother-in-law, the duke of 
Burgundy, was active. He sent emissaries to Calais to watch the 
conduct of Tauclerc ; complained to the pariiament of Paris of the 
reception which had been given to his enemy ; sought by menaces 
^and preparations of war to intimidate Louis 9^ seized all the French 
merchandize in his territories as an indemnity for the captures made 
by Warwick ; and despatched a powerftil squadron to blockade the 
mouth of the river Seine. But the Burgundian ships were dispersed 
by a storm ; and the next morning the exiles, under the protection 
of a French fleet, left their anchorage, and steering across the 
i9ept. 13. channel, landed without opposition at Plymouth and Dartmouth (3). 
The incautious Edward had been drawn as far as York by an ar- 
tifice of the lord Fitzhugh, brother-in-law to Warwick, who pre- 
tended to raise a rebellion in Northumberland, and on the approach 
of the king, retired within the borders of Scotland (4). Thus the 
southern counties were left open to the invaders. The men of Kent 



(i\ Cominety iii. i. of Barcondjr wrote with umuaal wannUi on 

(S) Tlioagli the archbiehop was allowed to these subjects. Par St. George, says he in dm el 

remain at the Moor in Hertfbrashire, " ther was ' his letters, si I'on n'y ponrvoid, a I'aide de Dica 

" belefRe with hym dyyerse of the kynge's ser- j'y ponnreoirai sans vos «ongi^ n'y vo« rarsoos. 

" Tsntes/' evideimy to watch his motions. Fenn, Apud Dados, ii. p. 1 1 . 

"■ (4) Fab. 500. Fenn,ii. «. 
Comines, ibid. Hall, 307, 209. The duke 
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(3)< 
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had risen in arms : in London Dr. Goddard preached at St. PauPs 
Gross in favour of (he tiUe of Henry TI. ; Warwick proclaimed that 
monarch, ordered all men. between sixteen and sixty to join his 
standard, and marched wilh an army, which increased every hour, 
in a direct iine towards Nollingham. The thoughtless king had 
affected to treat the invasion with bis usual levity : he was happy 
that his enemies had at last put themselves in his power, and trusted 
that the duke of Httrgondy would prevent their escape by sea. But 
the delusion was soon dissipated. Very few of those whom he had 
summoned resorted to his quarters at Doncaster ; and of these few 
oiany took the first opportunity to depart. As he sat at dinner, or 
lay in bed, word was brought that Warwick continued to approach 
with the utmost expedition^ nor had he recovered from his surprise 
before a second messenger informed him that six thousand men, 
who had hitherto worn the white rose, had, at the instigation of 
Montague, tturown away that device, and tossing their bonnets into 
the air, had cried, ^' God bless king Harry." A battalion of guards 
was immediately despatched to secure a neighbouring bridge, and 
the king, after a short consultation with his friends, mounting lus 
horse, rode, without stopping, to the town of Lynn. He found in 
the harbour an English ship, and two Dutch brigs ; and embarking 
in them with a few noblemen and about eight hundred followers, 
eompetted the sailors to weigh anchor, and steer immediately for oct. 3. 
the coast of Holland. The ftigitives were descried by a fleet of pi* 
rates from the Hanse Towns ; and, to escape the pursuit of these 
unknown enemies, the king was compelled to run his vessel on 
ahore. He landed near Alkmaar, was received with every token of 
reapectby Grutuse the governor of the province, and conducted by 
him lo the Hague to meet the duke of Burgundy. Thus, by his pre- 
iumption and inactivity, did Edward lose his crown, before he 
could strike one blow to preserve it (1). 

Queen laizabeth wilh her family had remained in the Tower : 
hvA perceiving that the tide of loyalty had turned in favour of Henry, 
she left that fortress secretly, and fled with her mother and three oct. 1. 
daughters to the sanctuary of Westminster, where she was shortly 
afler wards delivered of a son (2). Within a few days Clarence and oeu 6. 
Warwick made their triumphal entry into the capital. Henry was 
immediately conducted from the Tower to the bishop's palace ; and ocuis. 
thence walked in solemn procession, with the crown on his head, 
lo the cathedral of St. PauFs. His friends Attributed his restoration 
to the undoubted interposition of Heaven (3) ^ by foreign nations it 
was viewed with wonder, or treated with ridicule ; to himself it is 

(1) Cont. Croyl. 554. Cominet, iii. 5. Fng. (2) Stow, 422, 423. Fenn, ii. 52. 

tacDt, 306. Stow, 422. Hall, 209. Edward after (3) Coat. Croyl. 554, who adds, ihoagh him. 

bi» restoration rewarded Gmtase with the earl- self a Yorkist, that the Lancastrians were at that 

-dom of Winchester, which Uiat noUeman was period the more numerons party. Ibid, 
induced to resign hy Henry VII. 
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doubtful whether it proved a source of joy or regret. He had been 
Ihe captive of Edward ; he was now the slate of Warwick (1). 

By a parliament summoned in the name of the restored king, 
Edward was pronounced an usurper, his adherents were attainted. 

Haw. n. and all acts passed by his authority were repealed. The next step 
was to ratify the convention of Amboise. An act of settlement en- 
tailed the crown on the issue male of Henry YI., and in default of 
such issue, on the duke of Qarence and the heirs of his body ; and 
appointed that prince, with his father-in-law, protectors of the 
realm, during the minority of Edward, the present prince of Wales. 
All the lords, who had suffered for their attachment to the cause of 
Henry, recovered their titles and property ; Clarence was made heir 
to his laic father Richard duke of York, promoted to the lieutenancy 
of Ireland, and in place of some manors, which had belonged to 
Lancastrians, received other grants of equal, perhaps of superior 
Yolue; Warwick reassumed Uis offices of Chamberlain of England 
and captain of Calais, to which was added that of lord high admiral ; 
hi« brother the archbishop was again intrusted with the seals ; and 
his other brother the marquess recovered the wardensbip of the 
marches. But if the conquerors thus provided for themselves, it 
. must be added in their praise that their triumph was not stained 

Oct. 18 with blood.^ The only man who suffered was (he earl of Worcester; 
whose cruelty in the office of constable had acquired for him with 
the title of '' Ihe butcher,'' the hatred of the people (2). 

To no one did (his sudden revolution afford greater satisflsiction 
than to Louis of France. By his orders it was celebrated with pub- 
lic thanksgivings and rejoicings for (hree days, and Margaret was 
received at Paris with the same distinction as a queen of France, 
i" » To complimeni Henry, a splendid embassy proceeded to London, 

iTeb^is. and a treaty of peace and commerce for fifteen years cemented the 
union between the two crowns (3). The duke of Burgundy, on the 
contrary, found himself placed in a most distressing dilemma. 
Edward had fled to him and solicited his aid. Could he refuse the 
brother of his consort? The dukes of Exeter and Somerset had 
reached his court, and reminded him that he was descended from 
the same ancestor as Henry* Could he contribute to dethrone a 
prince of his own blood ? By aiding Edward, he might provoke 
Hency to espouse the cause of Louis, who had already wrested from 
him a rich and populous territory : by refusing to aid him, he should 
expose himself to equal danger f^om the friendship between the two 

(l^ A foreigner writiog on the salqect to tbe dierit, etc. Hesdini, Oct. xl. 1470« Apud Raynal. 

cardinal of Pavia, says : Ridebnat posteri, credo, eodem anno. 

aot ut miracula mirabontor, cum audierint tan- (2) Cont. Croyl. 554. Rym. xi. Ml —679. 

tnm esse hujus oomitis ingeninm ut indomilam 69)---€96. 699— 70S* When the proceedings of 

Sentem tarn facile rcgat, novos reges fecerit,' his Henry's parliament were afkerwai^ repealed, >( 

enuo pulsis vctercs rCTocarit, et ips^ pulsus is probable that they were aUo cancelled. Tbej 

intra veilentcra annum, multis intra et extra do not now appear on the rolls. RoC. Pari. vi. 191. 

rrgnum advcraantibus, in idem regnum re* (3) Rym. xi. 6(3. 690. 
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crowns. At last he adopted the crooked, but in this instance success- 
Tul, policy, of rejecting in public, while he fayouredin private, the 
cause of the exiie. By proclamation he forbade under severe penal- 
ties any of his subjects to lend assistance to Edward ; in secret he 
made him a present of fifty thousand florins, ordered four jarge 
ships to be equipped for his use at Yere in Holland, and hired four- 
teen vessels from the Hanse Towns to transport bim to England (1). 
About the middle of Lent the hostile fleet was descried off the 
coast of Suffolk -, but the preparations which had been made, and 
the activity of a brother to the earl of Oxford, deterred it from ap- 
proaching the land. Continuing his course to the north, Edward Mar. 12. 
entered theHumber, and with fifteen hundred men disembarked at Mar. u. 
Ravenspur, the very place where Henry lY . landed to dethrone Ri- 
chard II. The hostility of the inhabitants induced him to Imitate 
the dissimulation and perjury of that monarch. He exhibited a pre- 
tended safe-conduct from the earl of Northumberland ; protested 
that he came not to claim the throne but the inheritance of his late 
father, the duke of York ^ wore in his bonnet an ostrich feather, the 
device of Edward, the Lancastrian prince of Wales ; and ordered 
his followers to shout ^^Long live king Henry,'' in every village and 
town through which they pasised. At the gates of York, and after- M«r.i$. 
wards on the altar of the cathedral, he was compelled to abjure on 
oialh, in presence of the corporation and clergy, all bis pretensions 
to the crown. Such a reception was not calculated to flatter his 
hopes ^but he staked his life on the result ; he resolved to press 
forward ; and the boldness and decision which marked his conduct, 
contrasted with the inactivity, timidity, and irresolution of his ad- 
versaries, will justify a suspicion that he possessed resources, and 
was encooraged by promises, of which we are ignorant.- At Ponte-' 
fract lay the marquess Montafue with an army sufficiently nume- 
rous to hdm overwhelmed the invaders. A short correspondence 
passed between Edward and that commander. The former passed Mar. 20. 
within four miles of the head-quarters of his adversary, and not a 
sword was drawn to impede or retard his progress. Bui the rivulet, 
as It rolled on, was swelled by the accession of numberless streams : 
at Nottingham the exile saw himself at the head of several thousand 
men} and in his proclamations he assumed the title of king, and 
summoned every loyal subject to hasten to the aid of his sovereign. 
Clarence also threw off the mask. He had raised a numerous body 
of men under a commission from Henry -, he now ordered them to 
wear the white rose over their gorgets (2), and joined his brother 
near Coventry where the earls of Warwick and Oxford had concen- 
trated their forces. Both the battle and the reconciliation, which 

(1) Comincs, iii. 6. He had 900 English and 
300 Flemings, " with hauge gunns," forte, (3) Fenn, ii. 02. . 
hande gunns. Lei. Coll. ii. 503. 
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Edward offered, weie obsliaately r^ased ; aAd (he Yoiidsts direelad 
their inarch with expedittoD to the capital, which hadbeeo intrttsted 

Apr. u. to the care of the areUHshop. That prelate aireildy began to water. 
In the morning he condueted Henry, decorated with the insignia 
of royalty, through the streets of the city ; in the afternoon lie order- 
ed the recorder Urswick to admit Edward by a postern in Ae walls. 
In his excuse it was alleged, that the party of the hoose of Ycn-k had 
gained the ascendency among the citizens ; (hat the richest of the 
merchants were the creditors of Edward ; that his affability and 
gallanlries had attached numbers to his interests ; and that the sanc- 
tuaries contained two thousand of his adherents, ready at a signal 
10 unsheath the sword in his favour. However that may be, the 
archbishop secured a pardon. for himself, and ruined thb eanse of 
bis brothers (1). Warwick and Montague foHowed their adversary, 
expecting tn find him encamped before the capital : but he, appreheo- 

Apr. 13. sive of the Lancastrians within its watts, immedialely left it, and^ 
Mug Henry with bim, advanced to meet his pursuers as far as Bar- 
net. Clarence, who felt some compunction for the port which be 
had acted, sent to offer his services as mediator between his fhther- 
in-law and hisbrcHher. "'Go and tell your master,'' replied Qnd 
indignant earl, '' that War#ick, true to his word, is a belter fi»a 
^^ than the false and perjured Clarence." He had appealed to the 
sword he would admit of no other Printer between him and his 
enemies (t). 
It was late on Easter-^ve when the two armies came in sirght 

Apr. 14. of each other : before sunrise the next morning their leaders had 
arrayed them in the field.. The battle Was mor^ remarkable for 
its consequences to the rival patties, than for the, number of the 
slain or Ifan obstinacy of the combatants ; but to describe it, from 
the imperfect and discoriant narratives which have descended to 
us, would be a perplexing and hopeless task. It is agreed that 
it lasted six hours ^ that tlie left wing of the Ycirkists was put 
to flight, and that iotelligence of their total defeat reached* their 
friends in the capital. The forlume of the day was changed, if we 
may believe some writers, by the advance of Edward's reserve; 
according to others by a fatal mistake of the earl of Warwick, 
whose men charged the followers of the earl of Oxford. as enegiies, 
and compelled them to exclaim '^ treason,'' and flee front' the 
field <^). Warwick was slain either figMing in the midst of his 

(1) " He was doble (as men suppose) to king includes all offences committed before Easter^ 

" Henry, and kept hym at London, when he eve, Rym. xi. 709. 

" woold have beene at Westminster. He had (2) Contin. Croyl. 554. Speed, SSI- Co- 

'* lettres of king Edward to kepe king Henry out mines, iii. 7. 

" of Sanctuary." Lei. Col. ii. 508. He swore aU (3) 'llie soldiers of the different parties were 

legiance to Kdward on the sacrament in the distinguished by the badges of their leaders, 

morning before the king left London for Barnet. which they wore both on their breasts and their 

Rym. xi. 710. Yet he was committed for a few backs. That day Edward had chosen for his 

days to the Tower, either to conceal his treason, badge a sun with rays, and Oxford a star with 

or through mistrust. Fenn, ii. 64. His pardon rays. It was easy to misuke one for the other. 

Lei. Coll. ii. 501. 
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enemies^ or io an attempt to searete himself Id a woad- : his 
brother Montegue also fell, whether it was that he offered him- 
self bravely to the swords of the enemy, or that by puttiog oo 
the li?ery of Edward he excited the resentment of his own iWFty. 
The duke of ExiBter was left as dead, but his servants found him 
breathing in the evening, and conveyed him to the sanctuary at 
Westmloster. Of all the Lancastrian leaders two only escaped, 
the duke of Somerset and the earl of Oxford, who Joined the earl 
of Pembroke in Wales, and still defied the power of the Yorkists. 
Edward logt the lords Cromwell and Say, and the son of the 
lord Berners (1). By many writers the number of the slain Is 
swelled to several thousands : one of the Pastons, who was in the 
engagemeiit, reduces it to ten or eleven hundred (2). To Edward 
the death of Warwick was of greater importance than any victory. 
That nobleman b; a long course of succeis had acquired the sur- 
name of the king-*maker ; and the superstition of the vulgar be- 
lieved that the cause which he supported must finally triumph. 
His body, with that of his brother Montague, was publicly exposed Apr. is. 
for three days in the churob of St. Paul's, and then deposited 
among the ashes of his fathers in the abb€f of Bilsam. Edward 
entered the city in triumph, remanded the unfortunate Henry to 
bis 4sell in the Tewer, and resumed the exercise ot the sovereign 
authority (3). But he was not long permitled to indulge jn repose 
or festivity. He had fought at Barnet on the Sunday : on ttie Friday Apr. 19. 
he was again summoned inter the field. Queen Margaret, who had 
been detained for weeks on the French coast by the^tate of the 
weattier, had at last embarked at Harfleur : but her hopes were 
again disappointed by the tiolenca of the wind, and threo weeks 
elapsed before she landed with a body of French autUiaries at 
Weymouth. It was the very day of the battle of Barnet. She 
was hardly recovered from the fatigue of the voyage when a mes- 
senger arrived with the fatal intelligence. All her hopes were in- 
stantly broken : she sank to the ground in despair ^ and, as soon 
as she came to herself, hastened with her son to the senchiary 
of Beaulieu. But the Lancastrian lords who still remained faith- 
ful to the cause iodneed her to quit her asylum> conducted her 
to Bath, and raised a considerable body of troops to fight under her 
banner. If this army coyld have joined that under the earl of Pem- 
broke in Wales, the crown might perhaps have been again re- 
placed on the head of Henry. But (he citizens of Gloucester had 
fortified the bridge over the Severn ; nf^ when she reached Tewks- May 4. 
bury Edward was already at hand with a more numerous army. 
The Lancastrians, posted behind a lofly intrenchment, easily re* 

(1) Cont. Croyl. 5SS. Lei. Gol. 504, 505. Hall, Thomas Talbot, to whom and his heira male was 

317, 218. Fab. 504. granted an annaity of forty pounds out of the 

^2) Fenn, ii. 64. Fabyan says 1500. issues oi the du«by of Lancaster. Transcripts for 

(31 Fab. 504. Henry had been taken by sir New Rym T9. 
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pulsed the assailants ; and the ■ dake of Somerset, flushed with 
this temporary success, sallied out to harass their retreat. But few 
followed their galhint leader : the rest were restrained by the treason 
or timidity of the lord Wenlock. The Yorkists turned on their 
' pursuers, chased them back to the foot of the tntrenehments, and 
put most of them to the sword. Distrust and dismay now spread 
through the ranks of the Laneastrians : the rampart was but faintly 
defended; first the banner of the duke of Gloucester, soon that 
of Edward, waived in the midst of the camp ^ and Somerset in 
despinir, riding up to lord Wenlock, at one stroke beat out his 
brains, 'the queen and her son were made prisoners in their 
attempt to escape. The former was reserved to grace the con- 
queror's triumph ; the latter was led to Edward, and being asked 
what had brou^t him to England, boldly but ingenuously replied, 
^^ To preserve my father's crown and my own inheritance/' The 
king, It is said, had the baitarity to strike the young prince in the 
face with his gauntlet : Clarence and Gloucester, or perhaps the 
knights in their retinue, despatched him with their swords (1\ 

It is probaUe that many of the Lancastrian leaders might have 
escaped by flight, if- they had not sought an asylum within the 
church. While they were triamphant, they had always respected 
the right of sanctuary ; and a hope was cherished that gratitude 
for the preservation of hb wife, his children, and two thousand 
of his partisans, would restrain Edward from violating a privi-* 
lege, to which he was so much indebted. But the murder of the 
young pnoce had whetted his appetite for blood. With his sword 
drawn he attempted to enter the church : but a priest, bearing 
the host in his hand, ran to the door, and refused to move 
from the threshold till the king had given a reluctant promise 
to spare the lives of all who had taken refuge within the walb. 
For two days the promise was observed : on the third a body 
May 6. o( aTHied men burst into the church, seined the duke of Somerset, 
with the lord of St. John's, sit knights, and seven esquires, dragged 
them before the dukes of Gloucester and Norfolk, and at Qieir 
command struck off the heads of the victims (2). 

There now remained but one person whose life could give 
uneasiness to Edward. As. long as the son tived to claim the crown 
of his father the blood of Henry was not worth the shedding : but 
now that the young prince was no more, to remove Sie jold king, 
was to remove the last temptation from his adherents, whose at- 
tachment to their ancieni sovereign appeared to grow wUh the 

• 

(l) Cont. Croyl. 556. Holinshed, 1340. Stow, prince fell '* iii the war or in the field;" it is 

424. Fabyau, 50S> There may be exaggerations coantenanned by those who say that he was ta> 

in the common account of the princess death : but ken, and afterwards slaki : " was taluto fleeiase 

1 see no good reason to dispute Stew's narrative : to the townward, and slayne in the fielde." Harl. 

*< he smote him on the face with his gauntlet, and MSS. 543. 
after his servants slew him." (Slow, ibid.) It is (3) Lei. QdI. ii. 506. 
not contradicted by the writers who say that the 
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deeline of his fortunes. Only a week had elapsed after Ihe batUe 
of Tewksbury when the bastard of Falconberg, who had been 
idce-admiral to Warwick, and eommanded a fleet of adfenturers, May 12 
made a boU aUempt to liberate the royal prisoner from the Ibwer. 
Landing at Blackwall, and calling to his aid the commons of Essex 
and Kent, he advanced to attack the city, barnt Bishopsgate, dmd 
eyen won possession of Aldgate ; bat after a long and bloody 
contest was driven back to Stratford. StiU he persevered^ his 
followers were sammoned to meet him again on Blackheath, and Biay 17. 
a second assault had been, arranged, when the approach of Edward 
With bis victorious army warned him to withdraw to his ships. 
It is probable that this bold though unsuccessful attempt sealed 
the doom of the unfortunate captive. On the afternoon of Tuesday uay 
the conqueror made his triumphal entry into the capital : on that ^^"^^ 
of Wednesday the dead body of Henry was exposed in St. Paul's. 
To satisfy the credulous, it was reported, as had been fotmerly 
reported of Richard II., that he died of grief, fiut though Edward 
might silence the tongues, he could not control the thooght^ or 
the pens of his subjects (1); and the writers who lived under the 
next dynasty not only proclaim the murder, but attribute the black 
deed to the. advice, if not the dagger, ^f the youngest of the 
royal brothers, Richard duke of Gtoiieesler (2). ¥tom St. PauFs 
the body of Henry was conveyed by water for interment at Chert- 
sey, under a guard of soldiers, belonging to the garrison of Ca- 
lais (3). By the friends of. the house of Lancaster tlife deceased 
monarch was revered as a inarlyr. It was soon whispered that 
miracles had been wrought at li^ tomb, and Richard III., ap- 
prehensive of the im[H'ession which such reports might maktf 
on the puUic mind, removed hii bones from Chertsey to Wind- 

(1) There are two oontonporary writers by Richard of the murder of Ifenry on the groand 
whom the death of Henry is mentioned, the that he did not die at the time assign^, but 
Croyland historian, and the narrator of the man- much later. The proof is, that, as Bf alone ob- 
iter in wlaiek Edward reooTeied the <!rowa rHarl. serres (Shakspeare, si. 658)* ''* H appears on the 
H5S. 543), both in the service of Edwaro, the •* face of the public accounts allowed in the ex- 
one being a doctor of Canon law, and member of ** t^quer for the maintenance of Henry Vl: and 
his council, the other a person who saw much of ** his numerous attendants in the To^er, that he 
what he states, ** and the residue knew by true <*live^iiU the twelfth of June, twenty-two days 
' rdation of them that were present." Now the first '< after the time assigned for his pretended assas- 
employs language which not only shows his con- *' sination." These accounts are to be found in 
TictioQ that Henry was o^rdered, but seems to Rym,. xi. 713. But they afford no proof that 
hint that it was ordered, if not perpetrated, by Henry lived till the i2th of June. The latest date 
one of the.brodiers. '* Parcat deus, et spatium ofaixy particular charge is that of William Sayer 
** pcenitentise ei donet, qnicumque tam sacrilegas for the maintenance of Henry and ten guards for 
«« manns in Christum domini ausus est immittere : a fortnight, beginning the Uth of May, and of 
*« ^inde et agens tjrranni, patiensque gloriosi mar- course encUng on the day on which the king is 
'* tyris titulum mereatur." Con. Croyl. 556. Ihe said to have been buried, the mistake arises 
other states merely, as was stated by Edward's from this, that Malone has taken the day of the 
firiends, that Henry died of '* pure displeasure month on which the accounts were allowed at the 
and melancholy." It detracts, however, from his exdiequer, for the day on which the expenses 
credit, that he appears in other instances to have ceased : which is so far from being the case that 
soppressed or disscuised facts whidi bore hard on it even belongs to a different year, 1472 and not 
the character ofhis patron, particuhoiy Edward's 1471; as appears from the two next accounts, 
perjury at York, and the murder of the prince which, though allowed on the 24th of June, refer 
after the battle of Tewksbury. to expenses in September and October of 1471. 

(2) Mr. Laing, in his dissertation at the end of See them in Rym. xi. 713, 714. 
Henry's history (xii. 393) undertakes to acquit (3) See the Peil Records, 495> 6- 

III. . 17 
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8or. Henry VII. placed^ or iDlended to place them among the 
lombB of bis ancestord in Westminster abbey (1). 

Before I proceed with tte reign of Edward, it may not be amiss 
to notice the history of the surriTing adherents of Menry. — 1 . Mar- 
garet was confined first in the Tower, afterwards at Windsor, and 
lastly at Wallingford, with a weeUy allowance of five inarks for the 
support of herself and her servants. After a captivity of five years 
she was ransomed by Loais of France, and closed her eventftol life 
in 1482 in her own country. 2. Henry Roland dnke of Exeter, and 
great-grandson of John of Ghent by his second daughter £lmi>eth, 
had been conveyed, as the reader has seen, from the field of battle 
lo the sanctuary at Westminster. It was eipected that he would 
obtain his pardon by the influence of his wife Anne, the eldest 
sister of Edward. But that lady solicited and (Stained a divorce io 

Nov. 12. 1472, and married sir Thomas St. Leger. The duke was at the 
time in the custody of the king, with the weekly allowance of half 
a mark : the next year hb dead body was found floating in the sea 
betweenDover and Calais (2). S.Yere^ earl of Oxford (3), had escaped 
into Scotland, and thence into France : but disdaining a Hfe of indo- 
A. p . lence, he collected a small squadron of twdve sail, swept the narrow 
j^^y ; sei^, kept the maritime counties in perpetual 'alarm, and by frequent 
captures enriched himself and his followers. With a^ut four 

Sept. ze. hundred men he surprised the strong fortress of Mount St. Michael 
in Cornwall, whence he made repeated inroads into the neigU>oar- 
ing counties, receiving supplies firom the fri^Kls of the house of 
Lancaster, and wreaking his vengeance on those of the boose of 
York. By Edward's command, sir Henry Bodrugan besieged the 
mount; but his fidelity was suspected; and he was superseded by 
Richard Forlescue, sherifiT of CornwalK The new eommander had 
i)een a Lancastrian and a friend : he had recourse to promises and 
A. D. persuasion ; and the earl, apprehensive of the treachery of his own 

Feb/ts. m^D) surrendered the place on condition that his life and the lives 
of his followers should be spared, with the exception of the lord 
Beaumont and sir Richard Laumartb. During eleven years lie was 
confined a close prisoner Iq the castle of Ham, in Picardy ; while 
his countess, the sister to the great Warwick, was compelled to sup- 
port herself by the profits of her needle and the secret presents of 
her friends (4). 4. Though the archbishop of York had rendered 
the king many services, Edward did not feel easy on his throne as 
loi)g as a Neville remained at liberty. They had hunted together 

(1) Rous. 217. nym. lau, 108. Pope Jolivs in cutod 26111 Feb. 1462, fev c o r r t sp oaj l ittg witk 

his brief says of Henry's deatb, ante diem f«tfa, ^oeen Margaret after tbe battle of Towton. Fimf . 

ut credilar, emalonun, debitam n«t«ne persoMt ad finem Sprot. Wyaeest. 493. 

—and of the transUtion of his body, that it was (4) Stow, 426. Lei. Col, ii. 508, 509. F«i», H. 

made bydge same emiai»qaaiBeiitedacti,igno. 1S8. IM. 142. 1S6. Rot, Pari. W. 14». M* •• 

ratur. Ibid. Bot Henry VII. cives the reason eaped from Ham with the eonahranee of the govev* 

menuoned abore. Wilk. Con. iii. 658. nor, who had been bribed by the eari of Rteb- 

Sn JJ*7» f^' ^**»y"' M8. mond ; and we shall meet with him again Cglitlng 

(3) His father and elder brother had been exe- Tietoriooslx for the boose ol Lancaaler. 
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al Wiodsor ^ and tbe king in return promised to bunt with the prelate 
at the Moot in Hertfordshire. The most magBificeot preparations 
were made for his reception : all the plate, which Che archbishop 
had secreted since the death of his brothers, had been collected ; 
and the principal ncAility of the neigbboarhood were invited to 
partake of the entertainment* But Edward sent for him to Windsor, 
and arrested him on a charge of having lent money to the earl of 
Oxford. The revenue of his bishopric was seized ; his plate confis- 
cated ; his mitre converted into a crown -, and his jewels divided 
between the king and the prince of Wales. The prelate lingered 
in prison for three years, partly in England and partly at Guisnes, 
and did not recover his liberty till a few weeks before his death in 
the year 1476. 5. The earl of Pembroke, the uterine brother of 
Henry, with his nephew the young earl of Richmond, escaped from 
ills town of Pembroke, in which he was besieged, took shipping at 
Tenby, and was driven by a storm on the coast of Bretagne. The 
king, as if he had foreseen the severe revenge which that young 
prince was destined to inflict on the house of York, employed both 
solicitations apd promises to have the uncle and nephew delivered 
into his hands. But the duke Francis, though he stood in need of 
the assistance of Edward, refused to l)etray the exiles. On one occa- 
sion, indeed, hi» resolution was shaken by the ofi[er of the English 
king to give him bis daughter, with a princely porllon in marriage, 
and his promise at the seme time to do no injury to the captives. 
In consequence, Francis delivered one, the young earl of Rich- 
mond, to Edward's messengers ; but bis conscience immediately 
smote him^ and distrusting the intention of the king, he took the 
earl from them before their embarkation at St. Malo. From that 
time the two fugitives remained with him in a sort of honourable 
confinement during the ^eign of Edward : the reader will see them 
again in England under that of his successor (1). 6« Of the other 
partisans of the house of Lancaster, the principal, as soon as their 
hopes were extinguished by the death of Henry and his son, con- 
descended to implore the clemency of Edward 4 and that prince, 
having no longer a competitor to fear, listened with greater attentton 
to their petitions. Hence in the next parliament several attainders 
were reversed in favour of persons whose services might prove 
useful, or whose influence was too inconsiderable to make them 
subjects of jealousy. Of these I may mention two, Dr. Morton, 
parson of Blokesworth, and sir John Fortescue, lord chief Justice^ 
who had both been present in the field of Towton, and both been 
attainted by act of parliament. In their petitions to Edward they 
use nearly the same expressions. ^^ They are as sorrowful and 
'*' repentant as any creatures may be, for whatever they have done 

(1) Com. ▼. 18. Sbyw, 426. 429 
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^^ to the displeasare of the kiog's highness; and protest that they 
^^ are and et er will be true liegemen and obeissant subjects to him 
^^ their sovereign lord/' Acquainted with the talents of Mortoo, 
Edward had already granted him his pardon, and made him keeper 
of the rolls. Soon afterwards he preferred him to the bishopric of 
Ely. His attachment to the sons of his benefactor earned for him 
the enmity of Richard III. : and to his counsels were afterwards 
ascribed the deposition of that usurper, and the termination of 
citil discord, by the union of the two roses in the marriage of 
Henry Yil. with the princess Elizabeth. Sir John Fortescue had 
accompanied Margaret and her son during their exile, and with the 
title of chancellor was intrusted with the education of the young 
prince. While he was with Henry in Scotland he had written a 
treatise in proof of the claim of the house of Lancaster, against that 
of the house of York. But he could support with equal ability 
either side of the question, and after the death of Henry wrote a 
second treatise in proof of the claim of the house of York, against 
the claim of that of Lancaster. The latter seems to have been required 
as the price of his pardon. In his petition he assures the king, 
*^ that ho hath so clearly disproved all the arguments tirat have 
*^ been made against his right and title, that now there remainelh 
<< no colour or matter of argument to the hurt or infiamy of the 
^^ same right or title by reason of any such writing, bat the same 
>^ right and title stand now the more clear and open by that any 
^^ such writings have been made against them (1).'' 

Thus, after many a bloody field, and the most surprising vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, was the head of the house of York seated on the 
^.,. throne of England, apparently without a competitor. His eldest 
i^7<- son, who had been born in the sanctuary during his exile, and had 
j^y s. also been named Edward, was now created prince of Wales and 
earl of^Chester, and was recognised as the heir-apparent in a great 

(1) See Rot. Pari. Ti. 26. 69. He maintained in France. He would find that the EngUdi wen bet- 

his 6nt work that Philippa, daughter of Lionel ter clothed, better fed, and enjoyed in rreater 

dakeof01aren(«,ihrou|p whom the house of York abundance the comforts of life (c. 3S» w)* He 

daimed, had never been acknowledged by her then proceeds to give the preference to the £ng< 

father ; in the second, that she was his legitimate lish before the Roman law; 1*. Because Ae trial 

•child and heir. See extracts from both treatises by jury is superior to that by witxieases ; and to a 

in ** The Hereditary Right Asserted," p. 234> 335, question from the young Edward, why then other 

and App. i« ii« taken from the Cotton MS. Otho, nations do not adopt it, he replies, that tbey can- 

B. i.— But the most important of the works of not, because in no other country are there to be 

this learned judge is his tract De Laudibus Legom found such numbers of substantial yeomen, qua- 

AngUa;, which he wrote in exile for the instruc- lified to serve as jurors ; for perjury in a juror 

tion of the young prince, who was murdered after was punished witli the forfeiture of all property 

the battle of Tewksbury. He informs his royal real and personal ; and if one might be willing to 

pnpil that the English is not an absolute but a li- risk this the others Would not (567) ; 2". Because 

mited monarchy. In the former, which is the off- it bastardizes the issue born before wedlock, 

spring of force and conquest, the will of the whereas the civil law legitimates it ; 3*. Because 

prince is the law i in the latter, which arises from it makes the child of the same condition as the 

the free election of men for their own safety and father, not as ihe mother; 4** Beeaose it refuses 

convenience, the king can neither make laws nor the guardianship of orphans to those who hj law 

take thfl goods of his subjects without their con« would succeed to their estates, etc. This treatise 

sent (c. 9. 12. iS- 14). Of the superior advantages is deserving of attention, because it shows what 

of the latter the prince could have no doubt, ifhe notions prevailed at that period respecting Ihe 

would contrast the situation of the lower classes nature of the English constitnt«m, ana the libcr- 

iu his own country with that of similar classes in ties of the su))ject. 
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council of peers and prelates (1). The partisans of ttae house of 
Lancaster had no leader in England : the marauding expeditions of 
the earl of Oxford bad become subjects of ridicule rather than (error ; 
and the king was relieved from all apprehensions on the part of 
Scotland by the promising state of his negotiations with that king- 
dom (2). His chief disquietude arose from the insatiate rapacity. of 
his brothers, the dukes of Clarence and Gloucester* The immense 
property of the late earl of Warwick had been derived fr^m two 
sources, the inheritance of his father the earl of Salisbury, and the 
possessions of his wife Anne, the heiress to the noble and opulent 
femily of Beauchamp. Qarence, who bad married Warwick's 
eldest daughter, grasped at the whole succession : Gloucester pro- 
posed by marrying the younger, the relict of the late prime of 
Wales, to claim for himself a proportionate sbare. "To defeat the 
project of his brother, the former concealed the widow from the 
pursuit of Gloucester : but after some months she was discovered in 
London in the disguise of a cook-maid, and for greater security was 
conducted to the sanctuary of St. Martin's. Glareoce could not 
prevent the marriage : but he swore thai Gloucester'^ ^should Bot 
'-^ part the livelyhood with him.'' The king endeavoured to recon^ 
cile the two brothers. They pleaded their cause repeatedly befoce > »: 
him in council ^ arbitrators were appointed ^ aad at length an award jan. 20. 
was given, which, after assigning her portion to Anne, left the 
rest of the property to Isabella, the elder sisttr (3). Alt this while 
the countess their mother was living, and to her belonged by law , 
the possessions of her late brother and father, with the dower ^etUed 
on her by her husband (4). But her inter^ts were disregarded. . By 
act of parliament it was determined that the daughters sheuld ^•^* 
succeed as if their mother were dead ] that, if either of them should Ma/ 
die before her husband, he should continue to enjoy her |K>rtion 
for the term of his natural life ; and that if a divorce should be pro- 
Dounced between Richard and Anne, Richard should still have the 
benefit of this act, provided he should marry, or do his endeavours 
to marry, her again (5j. Still the two brothers were not secure. 
To preclude any claim from the son of the marquess Montague, 
Warwick's brother, it was enacted that Clarence and Gloucester, 
and their heirs, should enjoy certain lands, the former property of Juiy. 
the earl, as long as there should exist any male issue of the body of 
the marquess. By these acts of parliament, and the grant of different 

i) Rym. xi. 713. *' there should be some other thifig intended, and 

2) Id. xi. 718. 733. 748. *' some treason coos^ired ; so what shall fall, can 

^3) Feno, ii. 90. During this quarrel sir Jobs »« I not say." Feiin, li. 127. April 13, 1473. 

Paston writes thus: — '* The world seems queasy (4) She had been, since the death ol her hus- 

" here. For the most part that be about the king, band, in the saDCtuary of Beverley, but was re- 

•• have sent hither for their harness (armour), it ' moved to the north in June 1473. by sir J. Tyr- 

** is said for certain, that the duke of Clarence rell. Edward had assented to it, but Clarence was 

** maketh himself big in that he can ; shewing as displeased. 

" (if) he would but deal with the duke of Glou- (5) Rot. Pari. vi. 100, 101. Thus says the Con- 

*' cester : but the king intended to be as big as tiuuator Hist. Croyl. Parum aut nihil vcrx domin!% 

** they both. Some men think that under this relict urn est, p, 556, 557. 
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hODOOff aod eaolOBie pte , tHe demands of the royal hroOwffs ware 
satisfied : bot a secret hatred bad been UiiAed io iheir breasts, 
which was ready to borsl forth OB flie first umI ■nst IriTial proTOca- 

tiOD(l}. 

Being at length rdieted from aD canse of dfsqnielade at borne, 
Edward torned his attention to the eoneems of Ibreign powers. 
Louis king of France, and Charles le Ttai^raire, dobe of Burgondy, 
had long been implacable enemies. The latter, wlOi his aitj the 
doke of Bretagne, solicited Edward to proseeole the ancient claim 
of the English mooarchs to the French crown. Gratltade for the 
senrices which he had received from his brother-in-law, the desire 
of punishing Louis fbr ttie succours which he had furnished to the 
house of Lancaster, and abof e all, ttie benefit of employing in a 
foreign war those who, from their former attachments, might be 
inclined to cabal against his goYemment, induced him to lend a 
A. ». willing ear to the project. Alliances, offensiye and defensiTe, were 

j^^^ concluded between him and the two dukes; the partition of their 
eipected conquests was arranged ; and the respectiye quotas, with 
the payment of their troops were satisfactorily settled. France, ac- 
cording to these trealies, would have been divided into two in- 
dependent states ; of which one, comprehending the northern and 
eastern provinces, would have belonged to the duke of Burgundy 
without any obligation of fealty or homage ; the other would have 
been possessed by Edward as the undoubted heir to the ancient 
From monarehs (2). The king found the nation willing to enil>ark in the 

i.ii.?.'to romantic undertaking : the clergy, the lords, and the commons, 
1476. ^P&rately granted him a tenth of their income \ and the parliament, 

M«r. ii, which, with different prorogations, continued to sit during two 
years and a half, voted supply upon supply with unprecedented 
rapidity (3). But an additional aid was obtained by the king's own 
ingenuity. He assumed the tone of a sturdy beggar, called the 
more wealthy of the citizens before him, and requested from each 
a present fbr the reHef of his wants. No one presumed to reject the 
1>rayer of his sovereign ; and considerable sums were thus pro- 
cured from the shame, the hopes, or the fears, of the donors. Pre- 
ceding monarehs had repeatedly borrowed on their own security, 
or that of the parliament : Edward was the first who demanded 
presents, and facetiously termed the money which he had extorted 
a benevolence (4). We may believe that the sums collected from 
these different sources exceeded the treasures amassed by any of 
l^is predecessors : but it is plain that the historian was not possessed 
of the gift of prophecy, when he asserted that they would never be 
equalled on any subsequent occasion (5). 

(i) Rot. Pari. vi. 124' (4) Inandita impositio innneris, at per bene- 

(2) Ryin. xi. 804—814. «nd transcript for New volcutiam c^uisque daret quod rellet, imo verius 
Rym. 75. 76. quod nollet. Cont. Croyl. S58- 

(3) Rot. Pari. vi. 3 — 153- (5) Ad eas suinmas, qnaruin saxamK neqve 
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Though Europe had long resounded with the report of these 
preparatioas, frcMR some accident or other the threatened expedi- 
tion was antiuaUy postponed. Edward, however, improved the 
delay to secure the friendship of the king of Scots. His conimis- 
aiooers offered ample indemnity for all injuries sustained by the 
Scottish merchants : the long truce was reciprocally confirmed ; a a. d. 
marriage was contracted between the duke of Aothsay, the eldest o^^Ve. 
son of James, and Cecily the second daughter of Edward, and the 
portion of the princess was fixed at twenty thousand marks, to be 
paid by equal instalments in ten years ; a mode of payment which, 
by making the king of Scots the pensioner, attached him to the in- 
terests of the king of England (1). At length Edward proceeded to 
Sandwich : his army, consisting of fifteen hundred men-at-arms, *. d. 
and ten tiroes that number of archers, was transported to Calais; w^so. 
and Charles duke of Burgundy was invited, according to the treaty, 
to join the king with his troops. Bui that prince, who had already 
wasted his resources by a romantic and unsuccessful expedition 
into Germany, arrived in the English camp with a slender retinue, July 4. 
and offered the best apology in his power for his inability to fulfil 
his engagements. Edward accompanied him to Peronne, where his 
chagrin was augmented by the jealousy with which Charles ex^ 
eluded the English from the town. Thence a detachment was sent 
to occupy St. Quintin's, but the constable of St. Pol, who had been 
represented as an ally, fired on it from the walls. The king could 
00 longer check the expression of his disappointment; and the 
duke departed with a promise to return in a short time at the head 
of a numerous army. 

From Sandwich, in conformity with the laws of chivalry, Garter 
king-at-arms had been despatched to Louis, to make a formal 
demand of the French crown. The monarch heard him with com- 
posure, took him into his closet, expressed much esteem for the 
character of Edward, and a sincere desire to live in amity with so 
illustrious a prince. He then put three hundred crowns into tlie 
bands of the herald, and promised him a thousand more on the con- 
clusion of peace. Won by his liberality and apparent confidence. 
Garter advised him to apply to the lord Howard or the lord Stanley, 
as ministers averse from war, and high in the favour of their sove- 
reign. Louis immediately dismissed him, and prepared to avail 
himself of the information (2). 

While Edward lay in his camp near Peronne, ruminating on the 
unaccountable conduct of the Burgundian, a French herald ad- 
dressed himself to the lords Howard and Stanley, and solicited an 
Introduction to the king. Being admitted, he assured Edward that 

aDtea visac, neqae in faturum de yerosimili si- iis.id., or "the wages of half a man for the 

niuL videnda: sont. Ibid .-He ^o% from the lord year." Fab. 664. 

mayor 30/.. from each alderman 20 marks, or at (l) Rym. xi. 831 — 832. 

Ica^t iO/-> and from the wealthiest commoners 4/. ^2) Com. iv. c- 5— '7. 
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pcnoBafl J ; Mid fhal, tf ht tad kal anrtMce oa ooe oecasMm to 
the ciri oC Warwick, tt tad bccD soMy Omagh yi talrad to Ite 
doke oCBnrgendj : ta iMwadgd Ital Ite frwadrtyp preteoded bj 
Gtarlo w» taltow Md iofuecfe ; Itat te tad altared Oie EDi^isii 
iolo FriBce for ta own iodifidiHl adnniige; and Itat te would 
doert IheiD Ita wMmemi ta could obtaan belter terau for biiiisdr; 
aod ItaeD added Oiat, wiik a lilfle foAearaBce on cadli side, tt woqM 
be easy for two prinecs, who milaailf erte eaied eadi other, topre- 
teol tlie effosiOD of ciiristiaD blood, and agree to an accomanoda- 
iioo eqaaDr beoefieial to their mlijeels. By Edward, discoiitented 

Am- » ai he was, the soggestton was receif ed wiOi pleasure. He contidLed 
a comidl of officers, and a rescdattoo was taken ttat tiie king slioaid 
retiirn with his army to England, if Loots woold consent to pay 
him immediatefy sefenly-fife thooiand crowns^ to settle on him an 
annuity for life of fifty thoosand wore ; to condode a truce and 
commercial iotercoune belwem tta two nations for se? en years; 
and to marry his ddest son to Edward^ ddest daughter; w, in the 
e?eot of her death, to her sister Mary, who at the age of puberty 
should be c<wf eyed to France at the eipense of Louis, and receite 
from him an annual income of mty thoosand francs. The motif es 
assigned by the membem for this rescdntion are, the approach oi 
winter, the poyerty of the treasury, and the insincerity of doke 
Charles (1) ; but to these must be added the presents which Louis 
dislributed among the royal favourites, and the prospect of a supply 
of money, an object of high importance to a Toluptuous and indigent 
prince. Commissioners on both sides were appointed to meet at a 

Aof ' 39. neighbouring Tillage. Louis assented to etery demand ; and in 
addition, it was agreed that Margaret of Aqjou shouM be set at 
liberty on the payment of fifty thousand crowns ; and that all dif- 
ferences between the two kings should be submitted to four ar- 
bitrators, the cardinal of Canterbury and duke of Clarence on the 
part of Edward, the archbishop of Lyons and the count of Dunois 
on the part of Louis, who should be bound to pronounce their 
award within the course of Ihree years (2). As soon as these con- 
ditions had been mutually exchanged a bridge was thrown across 
the Somme at Picquigny near Amiens, on which were erected two 
lodges, separated from each other by a grating of wood. Here the 
monarchs met each other, shook hands through the grating, and 
swore on the missal to observe their engagements. They then en- 
tered into familiar conversation \ and Louis incautiously invited his 
new acquaintance to Paris. Edward, eager in the pursuit of plea- 
sure, did not refuse ; and it required all the address of the French 
monarch to postpone the intended visit to an indeterminate period. 

(I) Rym. xi. t4, 15. (2) Rym. xi. 15—31. xii. 52. 
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The Englfah kings, he anerwards observed to hiB confldants, had 
been too much in the habit of visiting France : he Mked them best 
on their own side of the water (1). 

Alt the immediate conditions of the treaty were MthfuHy per- 
formed. Edward received the money on the appointed day, anid 
instantly commenced his march to the coast ; the truce was pub- 
lished, and prolonged for one year after the death of either king ; 
the annual pension, and the sum stipulated for the ransom of queen 
Margaret, were carefully paid ; Edward resigned all power over that 
princess as his captive, and Louis bound himself never to make any nor. 13. 
demand in her favour; and she herself, after she. was delivered to 
the French commissioners at Rouen, signed a formal renunciation a. ». 
of all her rights as queen dowager of England (2). Each king jan^li. 
congratulated himself on the issue of the expedition. Edward had 
not only filled his coffers, but had ensured for hims^ an annual 
supply of money : Louis, at an expense comparatively small, had 
escaped from a dangerous war, and had converted a powerful enemy 
into a faithful ally. To secure this advantage be had purchased the 
services of many in the English council, who did not hesitate to 
copy the example of their sovereign. The lord Hastings, Edward's 
principal favourite, and the chancellor, accepted annual pensions 
of two thousand crowns each ; and twelve thousand more were 
yearly distributed among the marquess of Dorset, the lords Howard 
and Cheney, sir Thomas Montgomery, Thomas St. Leger, and a 
few others. Most of these were not ashamed to recognise,themselves 
as pensioners of the king of France : the lord Hastings alone, 
though he greedily accepted the money, could never be induced to 
put his signature to a receipt (3). 

But though Edward was satisfied, the army and people did not 
conceal their disappointment. Of the former many accused the 
avarice of the king, and threatened with public vengeance the 
counsellors who had suffered themselves to be bribed by Louis : 
but they were carefully watched, and severely punished for the im- 
prudence of their language. Others, as soon as the army was dis- 
banded, fonned associations, extorted money by violence, and threw 
several counties into confusion by repeated robberies and murders. 
To suppress these disorders the king directed the laws to be strictly 
enforced, accompanied the judges in their circuits, and inexorably 
refused mercy to every delinquent, whatever might have been his 
station or service. But the dissatisfaction of the people supplied a 
source of deeper disquietude. It was evident that they wanted only 
a leader to guide their efforts, and that the imposition of new taxes 
would infallibly goad them to insurrection. Hence it became the 

(1) Com. iv. 5— 10> Addit. to Monstrel. 51. olim in regno Anglia; inaritata." Thres. des 

(2) Rym. xii. 21. Da Tiliet, 145. Archives de Chart. 88. 

France, 242. Her description is " Ego Margarita (3) Com. ir. 8* vi. 3. 
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great oljeel of the king's policy to provide for Ihe expenses of liis 



bouselioldy and of the goverDinent, wilhool laying any 
burden on the nation. With this tiew he ordered the oflleers of the 
customg to exact the duties with severity, extorted frequent tenths 
from the clergy, levied large sums for the restoration of the tempo- 
ralities of aUieys and bishoprics, resumed most of the grants lately 
made by the crown, and compelled the holders of estates, who had 
omitted any of the numerous minuti» of the feudal tenures to com- 
pound by beayy fines for the rents which they had hitherto received. 
Neither did he disdain the aid which might be deriyed from com- 
mercial enterprise. Edward's ships were annually freighted with 
tin, wool, and cloth ; and the merchandise of the king of England 
was publicly exposed to sale in the ports of Italy and Greece. Id a 
short time he became rich : though individuals might complain, 
the nation was satisfied ; and men grew insensibly attached to a 
prince who could support the splendour of the throne without 
making any general demand on the purses of his subjects (1). 
It was opt, however, long before an event occurred which end^it- 
. teitd the remainder of Edward's days. His brother Clarence by the 
act of resumptton had been deprived of several estates, and seems to 
have considered the loss an unjustifiable aggression. He withdrew 
from court, could seldom be persuaded to eat at the king's table, 
and at the council board observed the most obstinate silence. His 
wife, aner the birth of her third child, fell into a state of debility, 
which, at the expiration of two months, terminated her life ; and 
Dec. 22. Ankaret Twynhyo, one of her female servants, was tried, con- 
demned, and executed on the charge of having administered poison 
to the duchess (2). It chanced that about the same time the duke of 
1^77- Burgundy fell at the siege of Nanci ; and his immense possessions 
devolved on Mary, his only daughter and heir. Clarence solicited 
her hand ; his suit was seconded by all the influence of his sister, 
her mother-in-law ; and it is thought that he would have succeeded 
had it not been for the resolute opposition of Edward. The king 
was too jealous of the ambition of a brother, who might employ the 
power of Burgundy to win for himself the crown^of England, and 
too apprehensive of incurring the enmity of Louis, who had already 
seized a considerable portion of Mary's inheritance. From that mo- 
ment the brothers viewed each other as enemies, and scarcely pre* 
served in their intercourse the external forms of decorum. While 
they were thus irritated against each other, whether it were the 
effect of accident, or a preparatory step to the ruin of Clarence, 
Stacey, one of his servants, was accused of practising the art of 
magic, and of melting certain images of lead to accelerate the death 
of the lord Beauchamp. On the rack he named as his accomplice 

(l) For these interesting particulars wc arc (2) Rol. Taii. vi. t7Z,.t1i- 
indebted to the historian of Croyland, p. 559. 
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Thomas Bordett, a genUeman Id the duke's fauriiy. They were 
arraigned together before the Judges and most of the temporal 
peers ; were charged with having calculated the nativities of the 
king and the prince ^ and circijdated certain rhymes and ballads of a 
seditious tendency ; and, after a short trial, were condemned and 
executed* On the scaffold both protested against (he sentence y 
Clarence immediately professed himself the champion of their in- 
nocence ; and the next day Dr. Ck>dard, an eminent divine, was 
introduced by him into the council chamber to depose to their 
dying declarations. When these particulars, exaggerated perhaps by 
ofitetous friends, had been communicated to Edward, he hastened 
from Windsor to London, sent for the duke, upbraided him with 
insulting the administration of Justice, and in the presemce of the 
mayor and sheriffs committed him to the Tower (1). 

A parliament was now summoned, and the unfortunate Clarence 
stood at the bar of the house of lords under a charge of high trea- 
son. Not one of the peers ventured to speak in his favour : the king a. >. 
produced his witaesses, and conducted the prosecution. He de- ^1^^^%, 
scrHoed the tender affection which he had formerly cherished for 
his brother, and the great possessions with which he had enriched' 
him. Yet the ungrateful prince had torned against his benefactor, 
bad leagued with his enemies, had deprived him of his liberty, and 
during his exile had conspired to dethrone him. All this had been 
forgiven. Yet what was the return ? Garence had again formed the 
project of disinheriting him and his issue. For this purpose he had 
commissioned his servants to give public entertainments, during 
which they insinuated that Burdett had been innocent of the crime 
for which he suffered, that the king was himself a magician, and 
therefore unfit to govern a christian people, and what was more, 
was a bastard, and consequently without any right to the crown.* 
Moreover, Clarence had induced men to swear that they would be 
true to him without any reservation of allegiance to their sovereign ; 
had declared that he would recover both for himself and them the 
lands which had been lost by the act of resumption ; had obtained 
and preserved an attested copy of the act declaring him the next 
heir to the crown after the male issue of Henry YL «, had sent orders 
to all his retainers to be in readiness to join him in arms at an hour's 
notice ; and had endeavoi^red to substitute another person's child in 
the place of his own son, that he might send the latter out of the 
kingdom, as if his life were menaced by the enmity of bis uncle (2). 
How far these charges against Clarence were true, or whether they 
amounted to more than precautions against the malice of his ene-' 
mies, it is impossible for us to decide ; for though we know that he 
replied with warmth and acrimony, his reply has not been pre- 

(l) G>nU Croyl. 561, 562, compared with ihc (2) See the long and laboured bill of attainder 
indictmeut, in Howell's SUte Trials, iii. 364. ia Rot. Pari. vi. 193, 194. 
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served. The peers were persuaded by the arguments of the royal 
Feb. T. accuser ; they found Clarence guilty ; and the duke of Buckingham, 
who had been appointed high steward for the occasion, pronouiiced 
on him the sentence of death (1). Soon afterwards an act was passed 
to reverse the judgment of Ankaret ; and the commons petitioned 
the king to execute justice on his brother (2). But Edward dis- 
approved of a public exhibition. About ten days later it was an- 
Feb. 18. Dounced that the duke had died in the Tower. The manner of his 
death has never been ascertained ^ but a silly report was circulated 
that he had been drowned in a butt of Malmsey wine (3). 

It was a singular but leading feature in the policy of this king, 
that he negotiated marriages for his children, almost the very mo- 
ment they were born. Elizabeth had long been contracted to the 
dauphin of France, Cecily to the son and heir of the king of Scot- 
land, Anne to the infant son of Maximilian archduke of Austria, 
and his eldest son to the eldest daughter of the duke of Bretagne. 
In all these projects he was disappointed, in two of them he was 
completely overreached. The instalments of the sum to be given 
A. B. with Cecily had for some years been regularly paid : in 1478 they 
'^^* were suspended, and in 1480 war was declared between England 
and Scotland. By some writers, the rupture has been attributed to 
the intrigues of Louis, who secretly stimulated James to break his 
alliance with Edward ; by others, to the policy of Edward, who 
sought to convert to his own advantage the dissensions between the 
king and the nobles of Scotland. From public documents it appears 
that the two princes were highly exasperated against each other. 
Edward upbraided James with meanness of conduct and breach of 
faith ; and James returned the compliment with the contumdious 
appellation of '^ the robber,'' alluding probably to the manner in 
which his adversary had acquired the crown (4). Great preparations 
were made : James placed himself at the head of the Scottish, the 
duke of Gloucester at the head of the English army ; and the bor- 
derers renewed their depredations : yet two years elapsed before the 
• war assumed a formidable appearance. The king of Scotland, who 
aspired to the repu4ation of taste and science, had long avoided the 
society of his proud but ignorant nobles, and admitted to his com- 
pany none but a few artists, distinguished indeed in their respective 
professions, but born in the lower stations of life, and the more 
hateful in the sight of the natives, because some of them were 

fij Ibid. 195. (3) The historiaa of Croyknd says only— 
(3; Ibid. 173. At the same time George Neville, factum «st id, qualecnmqae erat, geuas sap- 
son of the marquess Montague, who had been piicii, 562. 1 suspect that the principal cause of 
created duke of Bedford, was deprived of his Edward's jealousy agaiost Clarence arose fipoon 
title, on the pretence that he had not an income his having been dcdared the next heir after 
eqnal to support it. Ibid. And an act was passed Edward, the son of Henry VI. Supposing th» 
*' for the surety of all lords, noblemen, and other validity of that act, he vras even now the right- 
" the king's true servants and subjects," repeal- ful heir. The king was carefol to have it repeal- 
ing the acts passed in the parliament summoned ed. Rot. Pari. vi. I9i • 

by Henry VI., during the absence of Edward, (4) Rym.xii. US- 117. Black Acts, fcA, S^ 
more tlian seven years before. Rot. Pari. vi. 191 . 
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foreigners. The discooteot of (he nobility was shared by the duke 
of Albany and the earl of Mar, the brothers of James, who, to inti- 
midate the factious, suddenly arrested them both, and confined 
them in separate prisons, the former in the castle of Edinburgh, the 
other in that of Graigmillar. Albany, by the assistance of the captain 
of a French tessel, contrived to escape^ and eluded the vengeance 
of his brother, by a voluntary exile in Paris. The unfortunate Mar, 
on the very doubtful charge of magical practices against the life of 
the king, was condemned by the council, conducted to the Cannon- 
gate, and there suffered to bleed to death by the opening of a vein. 
Revenge rankled in the breast of Albany, who, encouraged by the 
hostilities between the two powers, came to England, solicited the 
protection of Edward, and under the pretence that his brother was 
illegitimate, proclaimed himself king of Scotland (1). It was stipu- ^. ». 
bted, that Edward should employ his forces to place Albany on the jJii^lo, 
throne, who, in return, should surrender the town and castle of * 
Berwick ;. should hold the crown as the vassal of the English mo- 
narch ; should abjure the national alliance with France ; and should 
marry, if the laws of the church would permit (for he had even 
now two supposed wives living), one of the English princesses. 
Accompanied by the duke of Gloucester, who led an army of twenty- 
two thousand five hundred men, he laid siege to Berwjck. The 
town opened its gates, the castle made a most obstinate resistance. 
James had, summoned his retainers, and had advanced as far as 
Lauder, unaware of the danger which threatened him. It was gene- 
rally during a military expedition that the Scottish barons made a 
successful stand against the authority of the sovereign. They were 
then assembled in a body ; they were surrounded with their clans 
and retainers ; and, if they were but united among themselves, they 
always proved more than a match for the power ofihe cro^n. They 
had met to consult in the church of Lauder, when Cochran the ar- 
chitect, whom the infatuated James had lately created earl of Mar, 
incautiously joined the assembly. He was instantly seized ; six more 
of the royal favourites were dragged from the king's tent ^ and all 
were hanged over the bridge. The cpnfederate chiefs immediately 
disbanded the army, and conveyed the King to the casOe of Edin- 
burgh, menacing him with perpetual imprisonment unless he 
should grant a full pardon for the murder of his friends (2). 

The news of this extraordinary revolution quickly, reached the 
army, which lay before Berwick *, and Albany and Gloucester with 
sixteen thousand men hastened to Edinburgh. That capital received 
them as friends; and every man expected that the sceptre of Scotland 
would pass from the feeble hands of its possessor to the firmer grasp 
of his brother, when, to the astonishment of both nations, Albany 

(l) His mother, Mary of GuAUres, was not an (2) Abercromb. ii. 440* Buch. 234. 
tmmacalate character. See Wyrcest. 492. 
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signed an agreement with two Scottish peers and two prelates, by 
which he bound himself to act the part of a faithful subject^ they to 
procure for him a pardon withont any exceptions, and the reslora^ 

Aug. 2. tion of his estates and honours. It was, however, stipulated, that to 
satisfy the king of England, the castle of Berwick should be sur^ 
rendered, and the provosi and merchants of Edinburgh should give 
security for the repayment of all monies advanced on account of 
the marriage portion of Cecily, unless Edward were willing that the 
former contract should still subsist. The king, however, demanded 
the money, which was faithfully repaid. Albany took the castle of 
Edinburgh by force, and liberated his brother. To prove their re^ 
conciliation, they both rode to Holyrood-house on one horse, and 
slept in the same bed. Yet the restless mind of the duke was not 
^. „. satisfied. He renewed his negotiations with Edward ; on Ihediscovery 

Feb^\i ^ ^^ traitorous designs escaped again into France, and was at lest 
attainted by an act of the Scottish parliament (1). 

Another instance in which the expectations of Edward were 
cruelly disappointed was the projected marriage of his daughter 
Elizal>eth with the dauphin of France. When she had compleled 
her twelfth year it was hoped that Louis^ according to his engage^ 
ment, would have sent for the princess, and have settled on her the 
stipulated annuity of sixty thousand francs* Four years passed ^ still 
she remained in England. Remonstrances were made, but Louis 
always returned some plausible answer. The parliament warned the 
king of the artiUces Of the French court ; still he refused to suspect 
the sincerity of his good brother. An unexpected event opened iits 
eyes. The princess Mary of Burgundy, who had borne her husband 
Maximilian two children, Philip and Margaret, was unexpectedly 
killed by a fall from her horse ^ and Louis, forgetting the princess 
Elizabeth, instantly demanded Margaret Tor the dauphin. It was in 

^ „ vain that the father hesitated. The people of Ghent, to whose ci^lsdy 

D^'^sis ^^^ children had been intrusted, extorted his consent; Margtret 
* was delivered by th«n to the commissioners of Louis ; and the pro- 
vinces which that monarch had ravished from her mother were 
settled upon her as her marriage portion. When the news reached 
Edward, he burst into a paroxysm of rage. From that moment his 
thoughts were constantly fixed, his conversation generally employed^ 
OB the readiest means of inflicting vengeance on the pc»*fldy of the 
king of France. But whether K were owing to the agitation of his 
mind, or to the debancheries in which he Indulged, a slight ailment, 
which had been treated witli neglect, suddenly exhibited the most 
dangerous symptoms. He spent the (ew days preceding his death 



&. D. 



^J?^' in the exercises of religion, and directed that out of the treasures 



Apr. 9. 



(1) Rym. xii. 155 — 163- 172 — 179> Conl. possession of Berwick was an adrantage : but tke 

Hist. Croyl. S63. He acqaaints as that the king expense of retaining it amounted to 10.000 

was not pleased with the result of the expedition, marks yearly. IbM. 
which had cost him more than 100,000/. The 
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which he should leave behind him Ml resUtution shoold be made to 
all whom he had wronged, or from whom he had extorted money 
under the name of benevolence. He expired in (he twenty-first year 
of his reign. 

Edward is said to have been the most accomplished, and, till ho 
grew too unwieldy, the most handsome man of the age. The love 
of pleasure was his ruling passion. Few princes have been more 
magnificeAt in their dress (1), or more licentious in their amours^ 
few have indulged more freely in the luxuries of the table (2). But 
such pursuits often interfered with his duties, and at last incapacitated 
him for active exertion. Even in youth, while he was fighting for 
the throne, he was always the last to join his adherents; and in 
manhood, when he was firmly seated on it, he entirely abandoned 
(he charge of military affairs to his brother (he duke of Gloucester (3). 
To the chief supporters of the opposite party he. was cruel and un- 
forgiving : the blood which he shed inttmidaled his friends no less 
than his foes ; and both lords and commons during bis reign, instead 
of contending like their predecessors for the establishment of rights, 
and the abolition of grievances, made it their principal study to 
gratify the royal pleasure (4). He was as suspicious as he was cruel. 
Every officer of government, every steward on his manors and farms 
was employed as a spy on the conduct of all around him : they re- 
gularly made to the king reports of the state of the neighbourhood ; 
and such was the fidelity of his memory, that it was difficult to 
mention an individual of any consequence, even in the most distant 
counties, with whose character, history, and inQuence he was not 
accurately acquainted (5). Hence every project of opposition to his 
government was suppressed almost as soon as it was formed ; and 
Edward might have promised himself a long and prd^perous reign, 
had not continued Indulgence enervated bis constitution, and sown 
the seeds of that malady, which consigned him to (he grave in the 
forty-first year of his age. He was buried with the usual pomp in 
the new chapel at Windsor (6). 

The king left two sons, Edward in his twelfth year, who suc^ 
eeeded him, and Richard in his eleventh, duke of York, and earl 

(l) At the Cbristmas before his ^eath be ap- the commons in former reigns : but one improve- 

peared in a turn dreM. His fobet were famished meat was firmly estaliUshol, that of framing the 

with sleeres enormously long and deep, lined petitions in the fonn of an act of Parliament : mi 

with the most preeione fan. and folded mdi oa improTeraent whidi prereated any of thoee altera- 

his shonldeffs : ** MoTum" says the historian, ** et tions ia the statntea of which the oomnons few- 

singohure intneatihos q>ectacalam." Cont. Croyt. merly complained. The clerks had now nothing 

fi63. more to do than to copy the words of the peti- 

(d) In bomine tam corpniento, tantis sodalitiis, tion, and add to it that the king had given his 
Tawtatihns, cxapnlis, huori, et cnpiditatibns de« 



dito. Id. 564. ($} Cont. Croyl. 563. 564. 

(3) Daring the Scottidi campaign posts were (6) The ceremony of his interment nay be 
first established in England. Horsemen were pla- read ia Sandford (Geneal. Hist. p. 4— >f S). Immc- 
ced at ihe distanee of twenty miles from each diatdy after his death be was exposed on a board, 
other on the road fron Scotland to Loadoa. They naked from the waist apwardt, doriag ten hoars, 
deliTered the dispatches from one to another at that he might he seen by all the lords ^iritoal 
tho rate of lOO miles a day. Cont. Croyl. 571 . >and temporal, and by the mayor and aldermen of 

(4) "We shall search in rain on the roUs for London. Ibid, 
soek petitions as were presented to the throne by 
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marshal. This young prince had been married in Ms fifth year to 
Anne, the daugbler and heiress of John Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, 
and thus became entitled to the immense estates of thai nobleman. 
Five of Edward's daughters survived him. Of these four, whom be 
had so anxiously laboured to. place on foreign thrones, found 
husbands in Enghmd. Elizabeth, coatraeted to the dauphin, was 
married to Henry YII. «, Cecily, the destined wife of the prince of 
Scotland, to the viscount Welles ; Anne, who had been promised to 
Philip of Burgundy, to Thomas Howard doke of Norfolk ; and 
Catherine, the expected bride of the infant of Spain, to William 
Courtenay earl of Devon. Bridget became a nun in Che convent at 
Dartford. 
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Gondact of the dake of Gloacester— Arrests— The ^ukitis made Protector— Murder of lord 
Hastings anci the earl Rivers— Penance of Jane Shore— The dake aspires to the crown- 
Sermon la his favour— Speech of the duke of Buckingham— OlTer of the crown to Glou- 
cesier- Who accepts it. 

A FAINT glimmering of light may be thrown on the dark tran- 
sactions which foUov^ed the death of the late king by adverting to 
the State of parties at the close of his reign. Whether it were that 
Edward had been compelled by the importunities of his wife, or 
that he felt a pride in aggrandizing the family of her whom he had 
placed by his side on the throne, he had successively raised her 
relations from the condition of knights and esquires to the highest 
honours and offices in the state. By the more ancient nobility their 
rapid elevation was viewed with jealousy and resentment ; and their 
influence, though it appeared formidable, while it w^s supported 
by the fevour of the king, proved in the sequel to be very inconsi- 
derable, and confined to the few families into which they had mar- 
ried . The marquess of Dorset, the queen's son by a former marriage, 
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and ber brother, the accomplished but unfortunate earl Rivers, 
posscfssed the first seats at the council board : but they were coo* 
tinually opposed by the lords Hastings, Howard, and Stanley, the 
king's personal friends, particularly the first, whoni Edward had 
chosen for the companion of his pleasures, and who on that very 
account was the more odious to the queen. The naonarch during 
his health had balanced by his prudence the ritaky, and silenced 
by his authority the dissensions^ of the two parties; and on his 
death-bed, warned by the unfortunate minority of Henry YL, had 
called them into his chamber, exhorted them to mutual forgiyeness, 
and commanded them to embrace in his presence. They obeyed 
with apparent cheerfhlness : but their hearts gave the lie to the 
sentiments which they uttered, and the lapse of a few days proved 
how treacherous were all such reconciliations, when he by whose 
order they had been made no longer lived to enforce them (1). 

As soon as the king had expired the council assembled, and re- 
solved to proclaim his eldest son by the style of Edward Y. But here ^pr. 9. 
their unanimity ended. The. young prince, accompanied by his 
uncle, earl Rivers, and his uterine brother, lord Grey, had been 
sent to Ludlow in Shropshire, under the pretext that his presence 
would serve to restrain the natives of Wales ; but in reality, that by 
growing up under their tuition, he might become more attached to 
his maternal relatives. A suspicion was entertained that, in imita- 
tion of Isabella, the mother of Edward III., the queen would aspire 
to a considerable share of authority during the minority^f her sob ; 
and to defeat her designs, the enemies of the Wydeviles anxiously 
expected the arrival of the duke of Gloucester, the king's uncle, 
and the duke of Buckingham, the lineal descendant of Thomas of 
Woodstock, the youngest son of Edward III. When Elizabeth pro- 
posed that Rivers and Grey should conduct Edward from Liidiow 
to the metropolis under the protection of an army, Hastings and his 
friends took the alarm. Gloucester and Buckingham were still ab- 
sent ; the Tower was in possession of the marquess of Dorset ; the 
king was surrounded by the queen's creatures ; and the addition of 
an army would place her opponents at her mercy, and enable the, 
Wydeviles to establish their authority. Where, they asked, was the 
necessity of an army ? Who were the enemies against whom it was 
to be directed? Did the Wydeviles mean to break the reconciliation 

(1) More'* Works, 38--40. edit, of 1557. For in 1480. In 1513, when he was undeMherif f of 

€MT knowledge of the ereot* of this period we are London, he wrote his history of Richard III., ac 

chiefly indebted to the contiiioator of the history cording to Ra^U, who printed it "»i 5 57 from a 

otCxayhaA, and sir Thomas More. The first was copy in More's hand writing. But Mr. EUis has 

a cootemporary. His name is unknown : but it obsenred that the writerspeaks of Edward IV. as 

appears from his work that he was a doctor of if he had been present during the last sickness of 

eaaoa taw, sometimes a member of the council th«* monarch, which could not be the case w»lh 

under Edward IV., and occasionally employed by More, only three years old ; and he is therefore 

him as envoy to foieign powers (p. 557). He de- inclined to believe that More, was only the copier 

clai«s that he has written with truth and impar- of a MS. delivered to him by smne one else, pro- 

tiality. Sine uUa scita intermixtione mendacii, bably Dr. MortHn. Pref. to Hardynge, xx. 
odii, aat fovoris, ST5. Sir Thomas More was born « 

III. 18 
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which (hey had sworn to observe ? A long and angry altercation 
ensued ; Hastings declared that he would quit the court, and retire 
to his GODimaod at Calais ; the queen thought it prudent to yield ^ 
and in an evil hour the resolution was taken that the retinue or the 
young king should not exceed two thousand horsemen (1). 

Richard 9 duk^ of Gloucester, was a prince of insatiable ambition, 
who could conceal the most bloody projects under the mask of af- 
fection and loyalty. Having the command of the army against the 
Scots, he was employed in the marches at the time of his brother'^s 
death : but the moment he heard of that event, he repaired to York 
with a train of six hundred knights and esquires dressed in mourn* 
ing, ordered the obsequies of the deceased king to be performed 
with royal magnificence in the cathedral, summoned the gentlemen 
of the county to swear allegiance to Edward Y . *, and to give thero 
an example, was himself the first who took the oath. At the same 
time he despatched letters to profess his affection and loyalty to his 
nephew ) to condole with Elizabeth on the loss of her consort, and 
to offer his friendship to the earl Rivers, and the other lords of the 
queen's family. Having added to the number of his followers, he 
proceeded southward, awowedly for the purpose of assisting at the 
coronation, which had been fixed by the council for the fourth of 
May (2). 

With the object of the secret messages which during this interval 
had passed between the duke, and Buckingham, and Hastings, we 
are unacquainted : of their import we may form a probable codjeo- 

Apr. 29. (ure from the events which immediately succeeded. The young Ed^ 
ward had reached Stony Stratford on his road to London, on the 
same day on which his uncle arrived at Northampton, about ten 
miles behind him. The lords Rivers and Grey hastened io welcome 
Gloucester in the name of the king, and to submit to bis approba- 
tion the orders which had been framed for the royal entry into the 
metropolis. They were received with distinction, and invited to 
dine with the duke, who lavished on them marks of his esteem and 
friendship. In the evening came the duke of Buckingham with a 
suite of three hundred horsemen. After supper Rivers and Grey 
retired to their quarters, highly pleased with their reception : the 
two princes, left to themselves, arranged the plan of their pro- 
ceedings fbr the next day. 

In the morning it was discovered that every outlet from the town 
had been strongly guarded during the night, for the purpose, it was 

Apr. 30. said, of preventing any person from paying his respects to the king 
before the arrival of his uncle. The circumstance awakened sus- 
picion : but the four lords rode in company, and apparently m 
friendship, to the entrance of Stony Stratford, when Gloucester 

f 1) Cont, Croyl. 5eS. More, 4|. (^ Cont. Croyl. S6S. More, 4l. 
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suddenly accused Rivers and Grey of having estranged from him the 
affection of his nephew. They denied the charge, but were imme- 
diately arrested and conducted into the rear. The two dukes pnH 
ceeded to the house where the king resided, and approached him 
bending the knee, and professing their loyalty and attachment. Bui 
after this outward demonstration of respect, they apprehended sir 
Thomas Yaughan, and sir Richard Hawse, his confidential servants, \ 
ordered the rest of his retinue to disperse, and forbade by procla^ 
mation any of them to return into the royal presence under the 
penalty of death. The prince, abandoned and alarmed, burst into 
tears ^ but Gloucester, on his knees, conjured him to dismiss his 
terrors, to rely on the affection of his uncle, and to believe that 
these precautions had been rendered necessary by the perfidy of the 
Wydeviles. He conducted Edward back to Northampton, and or- 
dered the four prisoners to be conveyed under a strong guard to 
the castle of Pontefract (1). 

The same evening this mysterious transaction was confidentially 
announced to the lord -Hastings, and soon afterwards was commu- 
nicated to the queen mother, who, foreboding the ruin of her fa- 
mily, hastily retired with her second son, Richard, her five daugh- May i 
ters, and the marquess of Dorset, into the sanctuary at Westminster, 
and was there lodged in the abbot's apartments. That asylum had 
formerly beed respectedby her greatest enemy, the earl of Warwick : 
it would not, she trusted, be violated by a brother-in-law. The ca- 
pital was ■ instantly thrown into confusion. The citizens armed 
themselves ; some repaired to Elizabeth in Westminster -, others to 
the lord Hastings in London. That nobleman in general terms 
assured his friends, what he probably believed himself, that the two 
dttkes were loval subjects; but their real purpose was preserved an 
impenetrable secret; and the adherents of the queen, without a 
leader, and without information, awaited the result in the niost 
aniious uncertainty (2). 

On the fourth of May, the day originally appointed for the coro- 
nation, Gloucester 'conducted his captive nephew into the metro- 
polis* At Hornsey park they were met by the lord mayor and al- Hay 4. 
derman in scarlet, followed by five hundred citizens in violet. The 
young king wore a long mantle of blue velvet, his attendants were 
dressed in deep mourning : Gloucester rode before him with his 
head bare, and pointed him out to the acclamations of the citizens. 
He was lodged with all the honours of royalty in the palace of the 
bishop, and immediately received the fealty and homage of the pre- 
lates, lords, and commoners, who were present. A great council bad 
been summoned, and continued to sit during several days. On the 
motion of the duke of Buckingham the king was removed to the 

(I) Cont. Cfvyl. 56$. More, 41, 42 (3) Omt. Ibid. 5«S, SM. More, 43. 
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Tower',a distaat day, the 22Dd of June, was fixed for the coronalion^ 
4be seals were taken from the archbishop of York and given to the 
bishop of Lincoln -, several officers of ibie crown were dismissed, to 
May ST. make room for the adherents of the ruling party ; and Gloucester, 
who had been appointed protector, assumed the lofty style of 
*^ brother and uncle of kings, protectour and defensour, gret cbam- 
^^ berlayne, constiA>le, and lord high admiral of England (1)." 

What may have been the original object of this prince can be 
only matter for conjecture. It is not often that the adventurer dis- 
cerns at the outset the goal at which he ultimately arrives. The tide 
of events bears him forward ; and past success urges him to still 
higher attempts. If the duke aspired to nothing more than the pro- 
tectorate, his ambition was not to be blamed. It was a dignity whick 
the precedents of the two last minorities seemed to have attached to 
the king's uncle* But it soon appeared that he could not stand so 
near to the throne, without wishing to place himself on it ^ and 
that, when he had once taken his resolve, no consideration of blood, 
or justice, or humanity, could divert him ffom his object. He pro- 
ceeded, however, with that caution and dissimulation which marked 
his character ; his designs were but gradually and partially unfolded; 
nor did he openly avow his pretension to the crown till he had re- 
moved the most trusty of the king's friends, and taken from the 
rest every hope of of^osing him with success. 

While orders were issued and preparations made for the expected 
coronation, Gloucester was busily employed in maturing his plans, 
and despatching instructions to his adherents. The council met 
daily at the royal apartnienls in the Tower : the confidants of the 
protector at Crosby place, in Bishopsgate-street, his residence in 
London. These separate meetings did not escape the notice of lord 
Stanley \ but his suspicion was lulled by the assuranS^vof lord Has- 
tings that he had secured the services of a trusty agent, through 
whom he learned the most secret counsels of Gloucester. The se- 
quel will make it probable that this trusty agent deceived and 
betrayed him. A summons was issued to forty-eight lords and 
gentlemen to attend, and receive knighthood preparatory to the 
coronation of the young king, a measure devised as a blind by the 
protector ; for three days later he despatched orders to his retainers 
in the north to hasten to London for his protection against the 
Moody designs of the queen and her kinsmen .; and shortly afterwards 
entering the council-chamber at the Tower, he stood at first in 
silence knitting his brows, and then in answer to a remark by lord 
Hastings, called him a traitor, and struck his first upon the table. 
A voice at the door exclaimed, '^ Treason,'' and a body of ruffians 
bursting into the room arrested Hastings, Stanley, and the two 

<l) Gont. Croyl. 566. More, 47. Rym. xii. Back. 522. 185. Fab. 518. Drake's Eboncl IS. 
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prelates of York and Ely. The three last were conteyed to separate 
cells ^ Hastings ivas t6ld to prepare for immediate execution. It was 
in yain that he inquired the cause. The order of the protector 
Would not admit of delay ^ the first priest who offered himself re- 
ceived his confession ; and a pjece of limber, which accidentally lay 
in the green at the door of the cha^iel, served for the block on which 
he was beheaded. A proclamation was issued the same afternoon, j«m ts. 
announcing that Hastings and his friends had conspired to put to 
death the dukes of Gloucester and Buckingham, who had miracu- 
lously escaped the snare laid for their destruction (1). 

On the same day (and the time should be noticed) Batcliffe, one 
of the boldest partisans of the protector, at the head of a numerous 
body of armed men, entered the castle of Pontefract, and made 
himself master of the lord Grey, sir Thomas Yaughan, and sir Ri- 
chard Hawse. To the spectators it was announced that they had 
been guilty of treason : but no judicial forms were observed ; and 
the heads of the victims were struck off in the presence of the mul- 
titude (2). Two days afterwards a letter from the duke was delivered j«m is. 
by Ralcliffe to the mayor and citizens of York, informing them of 
the traitorous designs imputed to Elizabeth and the Wydeviles ; 
and four days later proelamations were^ issued in the northern June 19^ 
counties, commanding all men '^ to rise, and come to London under 
^'the earl of Northumberland and the lord Neville, to assist in 
'^ subduing', correcting, and punishing the queue, her blode, and 
^^ other her adherents, who entended to murder and destroy the 
'^protectour and his cousyn the due of Buckyngham, and the old 
' ' royal Mode of the realm (3)." 

With these proceedings in the north, the inhabitants of London 
were yet unacquainted : but the murder of Hastings, and the arrest 
of Stanley and the two prelates, had liberated Richard from all ap- 
prehensions on the part of fhose who were most attached to the fa- 
mily of the late king. Of the royal brothers the elder had been 

(1) Coat. C107I. 56tf. Hore, 5Si 54. Polydor. 'Mb'tihaTe mercy of my sonle, etc" ItupUia 
536* that thi9.adctitioD was made by him after he had 

(2) Cont. Croyl. 567. More asserts repeatedly receired notice of his approaching execution, 
that these murders occurred on the same day as and at a- moment when haale or perturbation of 
that of lord Hastings. This may be true of the mind prevented him from finishing what he 
others, but is not correct as to lord Rirers, who meant to write. The ditvction for his boiial 
was indeed put to death at Pontefract, but a few with " the lord Richard (Grey) " shows that that 
days later, and by command of the earl of Nor- nobleman had adteddy been pot to death, and 
thumberland. (Rouse, 3l4.) We have his will was interred in the church at Pontefract. See 
dated at Sheriff Ilutlon on the 33rd of June ; a tlie will. Excerpt, llistor. p. 246. 

long and elaborate instromeat, composed pro* I'S) See ti^e* oqjg;inals m Drake's Eboracun, 

bably under the apprehension, but without any 115. It is observable that on the 8th Richard 

certain knowledge, of the fate which awaited wrote 4o the citizens of York a cooling letter, 

him. If he die beyond the Trent, he directs his promising to reward them for their constant al- 

body to be buried before our lady of Pewe tachmeut to him : and two days later, on the 

besides St. Stephen's college at Westminster ; lOth, but three days before the murders in the 

etberwise his heart to be taken and buried there. Tower and at Pontefract, he wrote again to in- 

Bnt at the end of Uie will immediately after the form ihera of the plota against bis life by the 

nauies of the witnesses, we meet with this affect* queen and her friends. The letter was five days 

ing and significant passage. " My will is now to on the road, and was delivered by Ralcliffe ta 

** be buried before an image of our blessed lady the mayor. 
" Bfary with my lord Richurd, in Pomfrete ; and 
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securely lodged in (he Tower; Ibe younger still remained in sanc- 
tuary under the eye of Elizabeth. Him also the protector resotyed 
to hate at his mercy ; and before the terror created bf the late 
execution could subside, he proceeded to Westminster in his barge, 
accompanied by several noblemen and prelates, and followed by a 
joM 16. numerous body of armed men. There cannot be a doubt that he in- 
tended to employ force, if force should be found necessary ; but he 
determined to try first the influence of persuasion, and ordered a 
deputation of lords with the cardinal of Ginterbury at their head, to 
enter and demand the young prince fh>m bis mother. The in- 
genious arguments which sir Thomas More has attributed to the 
prelate, and the affecting replies which he has put into the mouth 
of the queen, are probably the composition of the writer (1) : a 
better authority assures us that Elizabeth, convinced of the inutility 
of resistance, affected to acquiesce with cheerfedness in the demand. 
She called for her boy, gave him a last and hasty embrace, and 
turning her back, burst into tears. The innocent victim was con- 
ducted with great pomp to the Tower; and while the mother 
abandoned herself to the prophetic misgivings of her heart, her 
sons made themselves happy in the company of each other, litUe 
suspecting the wiles and cruelty of their unnatural uncle (2). 

The partisans of the protector were now employed in circulathig 
the most strange and incredible rumours. Some revived the tale 
originally invented by Clarence, that the late king, though the re- 
. puted son of the duke of York, was in reality the fruit of an adul- 
terous intercourse between his mother Cecily and a knight in the 
service of her husband. Others, and in greater numbers, affected to 
throw doubts on the validity of his marriage with Elizabeth, and 
consequently on the legitimacy of his children by that lady. To 
aid these impressions the protector appeared in a new character, 
that of the patron and avenger of public morals. Among the married 
women who were known to have yielded to the unprincipled de- 
sires of Edward, was^Jane, the wife of Shore, a young and opulent 
citizen. From the moment that her seduction became public, she 
had been abandoned by her husband ; and notwithstanding the in- 
constancy of her lover, had contrived to retain the principal place 
in the king's affections till the time of his death. This woman, 
whose husband was now dead, Richard singled out for punishment. 
Jane 18. Her plate and jewels, to the value of three thousand marks, he very 
wisely appropriated to himself : her person he delivered over to the 
ecclesiastical court to be punished according to the canons. In her 
kirtle, with her feet bare, carrying a lighted taper in her hand, and 
preceded by the cross, Shore was compelled to walk through the 
streets of the capital, lined with an immense concourse of people (3). 

(l^More, 48—51. (3) More, 56> ST. He gires her in one respect 

(3) Coot. Croyl. 566. a conunendaUe character. '* Many the king had, 
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That her penance could not affect the title of Edward's children , is 
evident ; but ii served to direct the attention of the public to the 
dissolute conduct oL that monarch, and to prepare men for the mar- 
Yellous scene which was soon to be exhibit^. 

By this time the retainers of the lale lord Hastings, and a nu- 
merous body of Welshmen, had joined the duke of Buckiogham *, 
and the ruffians who had murdered the prisoners at Pontefract had 
reached the neighbourhood of London with a force of Yorkshire- 
men. It was believed that, in the course of the week, the protector 
and the duke would have twenty ttiousand armed men under their 
command in the metropdis (1). In these circumstances no danger 
could be apprehended from the puUic exposure of Gloucester's 
object. On the next Sunday, therefore, he appointed Dr. Shaw, the '»»« 22. 
brother of the lord mayor, to preach at St. Paul's cross, who se- 
lected for his text the following passage of the Book of Wisdom ; 
^^ Bastard slips shall not strike deep roots/' Having maintained 
from different examples that children were seldom permitted to 
enjoy the fruit of their fother's iniquity, he proceeded to describe 
the well-known libertinism of the late king, who, he averred, had 
been in the habit of promising marriage to every woman whom he 
found it difficult to seduce. Thus, in the beginning of his reign, to 
gratify his passion, he had not hesHitled to contract marriage in 
private with Eleanor, the widow of the lord Boteler of Sudely (2) \ 
and afterwards had married in the same clandestt6e manner Eliza- 
beth, the widaw of sir John Grey. At a sabseqfient period he had 
thought proper to acknowledge the second cohtract : but such ac- 
knowledgment couM.not annul the prior right of Eleanor, who in 
the eyes of God and man was the true wife of the king. Hence the 
preacher concluded that Elizabeth, Uibugh admitted as queen of 
^England could be considered in no other light than a concubine ; 
and that her children by Edward had no legitimate claim to the 
syccession of their Hither. Indeed, he entertained a doubt, whether 
that prince were in reality the son of Bichard duke of York, and 
real heir to the crown. All who had been acquainted with the duke 
must know that there existed no resemblance between him and Ed- 
ward. ^'But," he exclaimed (and at the very moment the pro-n 
lector, as if by accident, passing through the crowd, showed himself 
from a balcony near the pulpit), ^' here, in the duke of Gloucester, 
^* we have the very picture of that hero : here every lineament re- 
^^ fleets the features of the father." It was expected that at these 

«< bat harks loired, whoMfoToor to say tketmdi '' men in London this weike, to what inteni I 

**{ffMcmiit were to beUe the deril) she neTer ** knowe note bnt to kep the peas." Stall worth 

'< abased to any tnan's hurt, bat to many a man's to Sir William Stoner, xzi. Jane. Bxcerpt. 

'* coB t fa rt and n^ef .... and now die beggeth Hist. 17. 

" of many at this day living, that at dus day bad (2) In sir Thomas More, Elizabeth Lacy is 

*' begged, if she had not been.'' Ibid. substitaed for lady Boteler. It is probably an 

(l) "* Yt is thooght ther schalbe x% thousand accidental mistake, as both are said to have been 

" of Diy -lord protectoor and my lord Bakyngfaam Edward's mistresses. More^ 61 • 
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words the cilizeiis would have eielaimed. ^^ Long live king Ri- 
chard ;*' but they gazed on each other in silent astonishment ; the pro- 
tector put on an air of displeasure \ and the preacher haying hastily 
concluded his sermon, slunk away to his home. It is said that he 
never afterwards ventured beyond his own door, but pined away 
through shame and remorse (1). 

Richard, however, was not disheartened by the failure of this at^ 
tempt ; but intrusted his cause to the eloquence of a more n<^le 

Jane 34. advocatc. On the next Tuesday the duke of Buckingham, attended 
by several lords and gentlemen, harangued the citizens from the 
hustings at the Guildhall. He reminded them of Edward's tyranny, 
of the sums, which he had extorted under the name of benevolence, 
and of the families which he had rendered unhappy by his amours. 
He then took occasion to allude to the sermon which they had 
heard on the last Sunday, the sjory of the king's pre-contract with 
the lady Boteler, his subsequent union with the lady Grey, and the 
illigilimacy of the children, the fruit of that pretended marriage. 
He added, that evidently the right to the crown was in Richard 
duke of Gloucester, the only true issue of the duke of York, and 
th9t the lords and commons of the northern counties had sworn 
never to submit to the rule of a bastard. Contrary to his expecta- 
tions, the citizens were still.silent : he at length required an answer, 
whether it were in fovour of the protector or not ^ and a few per- 
sons, hired for the purpose, and stationed at the bottom of the hall, 
having thrown up their bonnets, and exclaimed, '^ King Riehard,'' 
the duke gave the assembly his thanks for their assent, and invited 
them to accompany him the next day to Baynard's castle, which 
was at that time the residence of the duke of Gloucester (2). 

June 2S. lu the momlng Buckingham, with many lords and gentlemen, 
and Shaw, the lord mayor, with the principal citizens, proceeded 
to the palace, and demanded an audience (3). The protector af- 
fected to be surprised at their arrival : expressed apprehensions 
for his safely ; and when at last he showed himself at a window, 
appeared before them with strong marks of embarrassment and 

(l) More, 60* 61* This sermon is rejected by would not refuse to allow the chanM^er of his 
the author of the Historic Doubts. That several mother to be slandered for the same pufpoae. 
of the speeches recorded by sir Thomas More are (2) More, 61 — 65. Fab. 515. 
mere rhetorical exercises, is indeed probable; (3) A parliament had been summoned for this 
but it is equally probable that in mentioning very day, and Buckingham would take ad* 
this public and celebrated sermon, which was vantage oJFthe arrival of the members to indnce 
Kltll in the recollection of many of his readers, many of them to accompany him. But there is 
he would preserve at least its substance. The no reason to believe that any parliament was re- 
principal part of his narrative is moreover cor- gularly held, though there exists among the 
roboratedby the testimony of Fabyan(p. 514, Cotton MS. (Vitel. E. 10) a copy of a speech, 
515), who was probably present. To the objec- with which Uie bishop of Lincoln, the chancel- 
tion that the protector lived in habits of friend- lor, is supposed to have opened it, beginning 
ship with his mother, and therefore would not with a text from the service of the Feast of St. 
allow her character to be aspersed, it may be re. John the Baptist, kept on the S4th, the day be- 
plied that there is no satisfactory proof of that fore. The chancellor, unaware of the revolutioA 
friendship, and that the man who could shed the which was about to Uke phice, had .prepared his 
blood of two nephews to procure the crown, speech, which, though never spoken, has ac- 
cidentally been preserved. 
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perturbation, fiuckingham^ with his permissioo, presenied to him 
ao address, which, havkig been afterwards embodied in an act of 
parliament, still exists for the information of posterity. It- is styled 
the consideration, election, and petitioil of the lords spiritual and 
temporal and commons of this realm of England ; and after an ex- 
aggerated picture of the former prosperity of the kingdom, and of 
its misery under the late king, proceeds ihns : '^ Also we consider 
'^faow the pretensed marriage betwixt the above-named king Ed- 
^' ward and Elizabeth Grey was made of great presumption, with- 
^^ out the knowing and assent of the lords of this land, and alsaby 
' ^ sorcery and witchcraft committed by the said Elizabeth and her 
^^ mother Jacquetta, duchess of Bedford, as the common opinion of 
^ '• the peoi^e, and the public voice and fame is throughout all this 
'Mand, and hereafter, If, and as the case shall require, shall be 
^' proved sufficiently in time and place convenient ; and here also we 
^^ consider how that the said pretensed marriage was made privily 
''and secretly, without edition of banns, in a private chamber, a 
'^ profane place, and not openly in the face of the church after the 
''law of God's church, but contrary thereunto, and the laudable 
'.'custom of the church of England ; and how. also that at the time 
" of the contract of the said pretensed marriage, and before and 
" long after, the said king Edward was and stood married and Iroth- 
'^ plight to one dame Eleanor Bulleler, daughter of the old earl of 
" Shrewsbury^ with wbom the said king Edward had made a pre- 
'^ contract of matrimony long time before he made the said pre- 
'^ leased marriage with tl^e said ^Elizabeth Grey in manner and form 
'^ aforesaid^ which premises being true, as in very truth they be 
^' true, it appearelh and f61l6weth evidently that the said king Ed- 
'' ward, during his life, and the said Elizabeth, lived together ftin- 
^^ fully and damnably in adultery against the law of God and 
*^of his church. Also it*appeareth evidently and follpweth, that all 
" the issue and children of the said king Edward be bastards, and 
^' unable to inherit or to claim any thing by inheritance by the law 
*' and custom of England." Next is recited the attainder of the duke 
of Clarence, by which his children were debarred from the suc- 
cession ; and thence it is inferred that the protector is the next heir 
to Richard late duke of York. ''And hereupon," continues the pe- 
tition, " we humbly desire, pray, and require your noble grace, 
'^ that according to this election of us the three estates of your land, 
*' as by ypur true inheritance, you will accept and take upon you 
^'the said crown and royal dignity, with all things thereunto an- 
" nexed and appertaining, as to you of right belonging, as well by 
'' inheritance as by lawful election (1)." 



} (l) Rot. Pari. vi. 240, 241. Cont. Croyl. 567. her existence hns been called in question. There 
i But was there ever any such person as dame is, however, in the possession of lord Shrews- 
Eleanor Butteler, daughter of the old earl of bury, an illuminated pedisree by Glover in 
jSbrewsbory? We know so little about her, that 1580; in which she is named as the first- bora of 
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The protector was careful not to dispute the (ruth of these as- 
sertions. But he replied with modesty, that he was not ambitious : 
that royalty had no charms for him : that he was much attached 
to the children of his brother, and resolyed to preserve the crown 
that it might grace the brows of his nephew. '^ Sir/' returned the 
duke of Buckingham, ^* the free people of England wfll never 
^^ crouch to the rule of a bastard, and if the lawful heir refuse the 
^^ sceptre, we know where to find one who will cheerfully accept 
^* It/' At these words Richard affected to pause : and after a short 
silence replied : ^^ that it was his duty to obey the yoicc of his 
^^ people: that since he was the true heir and had been chosen by 
^^ the three estates, he assented to their petition, and would from 
^^ that day take upon himself thie royal estate, pre-eminence, and 
^* kingdom of the two noMe realms of England and France ; the 
^^ one from that day forward by him and his heirs to rule, the 
*^ other by God's grace and their good help to get again and sub- 
"due(l)." -/ ^' 

Thus ended this hypocritical farce. Theoieit day Richard pro- 
Jane 36. ccoded to Wcstminster in state, and took possession of his pre- 
tended inheritance by placing himself on the marble seat in the 
great hall, with the lord Howard, afterwards duke of Norfolk, on 
his right hand, and the duke of Suffolk on bis left. To those present 
he stated that he had chosen to commence his reign in that place, 
because the administration of justice was the first duty of a king; 
and ordered proclamation to be made that he forgave all offences 
which had been committed against him before that hour. From 
Westminster he went to St. Paul's, where he was received by the 
elergy in procession, and welcomed with the acclamations of the 
pe(^le. From that day, the 26th of June, he dated the commence- 
ment of his reign (2). 



(1) More, 66. 

(3) Id 67. V»h. 515. Cont. Croyl. 566^ and &i- 



die second marriage of the first earl ( with a 

daughter of Beanchamp, earl of Warwick), and as 

wife of sir Thomas Bntler, lord Snddey. If this chavd's own letter to the gunsQU of Calais, 

be correct, there must have been the disparity of Bnck, p. 522. See Note [A] at the end of the 

at least fifteen years, probably of more» between vobune. 

her age and that of Edward. * 
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Coronation of Ricliaid— Death of his two nephews— Conspiracy against him defeated— Is 
reconciled with Elisabeth— Wishes to marry his niece— Raises an army against the earl 
of Richmond— Is killed in the battle at Bosworth. 

The preparations which had been made for the coronation of 
the nephew served for that of the uncle ; and the arrival of Rat- 
cliffe, with four thousand armed men from the north, dispelled 
all fear of opposition from the friends of the Wydeviles. In less 
than a fortnight from his acceptance of the petition at Baynard^s Joiy e. 
castle, Richard was crowned at Westminster with his consort Anne, 
the daughter of the late earl of Warwick (1). No expense was spared 
to give splendour to the ceremony : amost all the pciers and peer- 
esses graced it with their presence ; and it was remarked that the 
train of the king was borne by the duke of Buckingham, that of 
the queen by the coimtess of Richmond, both descendants of John 
of Ghent, and the heads of the house of Lancaster (2). 

The new king employed the first days of his reign in acts of 
favour and clemency. The lord Stanley, the husband of the coun- 
tess of Richmond, had not only appeased his jealousy, but was 
appointed steward of the household, and afterwards constable of 
England ; the archbishop of York regained his liberty ; Morton, 
bishop of Ely, was released from his dungeon in the Tower, and 
committed to the custody of the duke of Buckingham in the castle 
of Brecknock^ the lord Howard obtained the office of earl mar- 

(1) In the contemporary account of this coro- pears that robes were ordered for him and his 
nation we are told that vie anointing was per* aenclunen or pages. The inference is lar from 
fonned in the following extraordinary manner, corr^ as Uie roi>es <^iarged in the roll ( Ar- 
*« Then the l(.yngand the qaene pat of thef robes, clueol. i. 373, ST3) are probatrfy those Vhich had 
'* and there ( at the high altar j stode all nakyd b«en ordered and made for Edward's omi\ coro- 
** from the medell npwards, and anone Uie Budi- nation. To have forced him to walk on such an 
" ope anoynted bothe the kyng and the quyne." occasion would have been a dangerous experi- 
Bxoerpt. Hist. 381 . ment : nor could it Itare escaped the notice of the 

(2) Cont. Croyl. 56T. Hall, 25» 26. In the His- contemporary writers, who mention the principal 



toric Doubts ( |>. 65) we are told that the deposed personages, 
prince walked in the procession ; because it ap- 
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shal, with tbe title of the duke of Norfolk : bis son was created 
earl of Surrey ; many of the nobility were raised to a higher rank j 
and the treasui:es amassed and left by Edward were lavishly em- 
ployed in the reward of past, and the purchase of future services. 
Richard bad of late affected an extraordinary zeal for the sup- 
pression of crime, and the reformation of manners. Before their 
departure he called the lords before him and admonished them ta 
keep the peace in their counties, and to assist his officers in the ap- 
prehension aRd punishment of offenders. Within a few days he 

July 33. followed them himself, declaring it to be his Intention to travel 
through the kingdom for the same purpose. His progress was 
slow. In all the great towns he administered justice in person, 
listened to petitions, and dispensed favours (1). The inhabitants 
of Oxford, Woodstock, Gloucester, and Worcester, were bonoured 

Aof . 8. with his presence : at Warwick he was joined by the queen, the 
Spanish ambassadors, and many of the nobility ^ and the court, 
after a week's residence in that city, proceeded through Coventry, 

Aag. 15. Leicester, Nottingham, and Pontefract, lo York (2). The inhabi- 

Aag.13. tanls had been previously warned to display every mark of joy, 
^^ that the southern lords might mark the resayving of their 
" 'graces/' The gentlemen of the neighbourhood had receive 
orders to attend, and to do the king homage ; and the rOyal ward- 
robe had been forwarded from London, that Richard and his 
queen might appear in iheir most splendid dresses. To please the 
men of the north, among whom he had for some years been popu- 
lar, he was again crowned with his consort ; and the ceremony 
was performed with the same potnp and pageantry which bad been 
exhibited in the metropolis (3). 

While Richard was thus spending his time iH apparent security 
at York, he was apprised of the tempest which had been gathering 
behind him. The terror of his presence had. before silenced the 
suspicions of the public : but he was no so6ner gone, than men 
freely communicated their thoughts to each other, commiserated 
the lot of the young Edward and his brother in the Tower, and 
openly condemned the usurpation of the crown by Iheir unnatural 
uncle. Different plans were suggested. Some proposed to liberate 
the two princes from their confinement : others preferred the less 
dangerous measure of conveying one or more of their sisters be- 
yond sea, that, whatever might be the subsequent policy of Ri- 
chard, the posterity of his brother might survive to claim, perhaps 
to recover the crown. But the king, though it was unknown, had 
already guarded against the first of these projects by the murder 
of his nephews ; and to prevent the second, he had ordered John 

I'l^ Apnd Drake, Eborac. 116. whole of it into the short space of seven days, 

(2) Roase, 217. I am the more particular in p. 430. 
noticing this progress, as Laing has crowded the (3) Drake's Eborac. 116» 117. Cont. CrojU 

567. 
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Nesfleld to surround (be sanctuary of Westminster ivith a body of 
armed men, and to refuse ingress or egress to any person without 
a special license (1). Meanwhile (he frien.ds of the princes steadily 
pursued their object. In Kent, Essex, and S^sex, in Berkshire, 
Hants, Wilts, and Devonshire, meetings were priYa(ely held; a 
resolution was (aken to appeal to arms ; and the hopes of the con* 
federaies were raised by the unexpected accession of a most power- 
ful ally. What, in the course of a few weeks could have changed 
the duke of Buckingham from a zealous friend into a determined 
enemy to (he new^king, it is in vain to conjec(ure. If his services 
to Richard had been grea(, they had been amply rewarded. He 
had been made constable of England, justiciary of Wales, go- 
vernor of the royal casdes in that principality, and steward, of the 
king's manors in Hereford and Shropshire ; ^ and in addition had 
obtained the opulent inheri(ance of Humphrey de Bohun, which 
(he late monarch had unjustly annexed to his own demesnes (2). 
Peiiiaps his knowledge of (he cruel and suspicious charac(er of the 
usurper had (aught him to fear (ha( he himself, (o whom (he Lan- 
castrians looked up for protection, might be the next victim : per- 
haps, as has been said, his opinions were changed by the artful 
and eloquent observations of his prisoner Morton. However that 
may be, Buckingham, whose wife was the sister of Elizabeth, 
engaged to res(ore (he crown to (he young prince, whom he had 
con(ribu(ed to dethrone ; and his resolution to put himself at the 
head of (he party was communicated in circular letters to the prin- 
cipal of the confederates. At that very moment, when their hearts 
beat with the confidence of success, (heir hopes wer^ suddenly 
dashed (o the ground by the mournful intelligence (ha( (he (wo 
princes for whom (hey in(ended (o figh(, were no longer alive (3). 
On what day, or in what manner they perished, was kept a pro- 
found secret : (he following is (he most consistent and probable 
account, collected from (he confession made by the murderers in 
the nex( reign. Soon after his depar(ure from London, Richard had 
tampered in vain wi(h Brakenbury, the governor of the Tower. 
From Warwick he despatched sir James Tyrrel, his master of the 
horse, with orders thai he should receive the keys and the command 
of the foriress during (wenty-four hours. In the night Tyrrel, ac- 
companied by Forest, a known assassin, and Dighton, one of his 
grooms, ascended the staircase leading (o the chamber in which 
the two princes lay asleep. While Tyrrel watched wi(hou(, Forest 
and Dighton entered (he room, smo(hered (heir victims wi(h the 
bed-clothes, called in (heir employer to view (he dead bodies, and 

(O Cont. Crovl. 567, 56ft. sister; but it was refused by Edward IV. Most 

(2) Bohan bad left two daughters, who divided writers say that Richard also refused it : but the 

lus property between them. One ojirried Henry contrary appears from Dagdale's Baronage, i. 

rV., the other an ancestor of the duke. When the 168. 

posterity of Henry IT. became extinct in Henry (3) Cont. Croyl. 568. 

▼I., Bnddngham claimed the share of the second 
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* by life Olden buried tlieiii at (he foot of the staircPBAe. IntheHioiii* 
ing Tyird restored the keys to firakenbory, and rejoined the king 
befbre his coronation at York. Aware of the execration to which 
the knowledge of this black deed must expose him, Richard was 
anxious that it should not transpire; but when he understood that 
men had taken up arms to liberate the two princes, he suffered the 
intelligence of their death to be published, that he might disconcert 
the plans, and awaken the fears of his enemies (1). 

The itttdligenco was received with horror both by the friends and 
the foes of the usurper; but, if it changed the object, it did not 
dissolYC the union of the conspirators. They could not retrace 
their steps with security ; and since the princes for whom they had 
intended to flght were no longer alive, it became necessary to set 
up a new competitor in opposition to Richard. The bishop of Ely 
proposed that the crown should be offered to Henry the young earl 
of Richmond, the representative, in right of his mother, of (he 
house of Lancaster (2), but on the condition that he should marry 
the princess Elizabeth, to whom the claim of the house of York had 
now devolved; a marriage which, the prelate observed, would 
unite the partisans of the two families in one common cause, euMe 
them to triumph over the murderer, and put an end to those dissen- 
sions which had so long convulsed and depopulated the nation. 



(1) See Moxe's aceoimt of tks murder, 67, 68. friends, as if it were intended to aid the insur- 
Objeetions have been raised against it, bat I hope rection ( iii. 822 } : from the Croyland Ustorian 
to show tbat tbej areof no weight in a note at the it is certain that it was poblished bj others, aad 
end of this T<dame. — Carte attributes the story of had at first the effect of disconcerting all their 
die death of the princes to Bocfcingham and his projeets. Cant. Cioyl. S68< 

(2) If Margaret, countess ot Richmrnkd, was the gieat-gmnd-daoghtar of John of' Ghent, so was 
Margaret countess <rf Stafford, the mother of Bocfcing^iam; but as the Cither of the former was an 
elder brother, she was deemed the head of the house of Lancaster, and had married Edmund earl of 
Richmond, the son of queen Catherine by Owen Tudor—Buckingham was descended also from Tho- 
mas duke of Gloucester, sixth sor of Edward III. Hiese parliculan wfll he jdain from the fottowtng 
tablet- 
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The suggestion was approved by Uie queen dowager, thn duke of 
Bookingham, Ihe Marquess of Dorset, and most oflheir friends ; the 
countess of Richmond consented in the name of her son ; and a mes- sept. n. 
senger was despatched to Bretagne, to'inform the earl of the agrees 
ment, tohasten his return to England, and to announce theeighteenth 
of October as the day fixed for the general rising in his favour (1); 

The new plan of the confeden|tes escaped the vigilance of the 
king, who, ignorant of his danger, proceeded from York into 
Lincolnshire : but in a fortnight (he answer of Henry was received, 
and was no sooner communicated (p his friends than it reached the 
ears of Richard. To prepare for the contest, he summoned all his oet. n. 
adherents to meet him with their retainers at Leicester, proclaimed 
Buckingham a traitor, and sent for the great seal from London (2). oct. is. 
On the appointed day the rising took place. The marquess ofoet.i8. 
Dorset proclaimed Henry at Exeter ^ the bishop of Salisbury de^ 
clared for him in Wiltshire ; the gentlemen in Kent met for the 
same purpose at Maidstone \ those of Berkshire at Newberry, and occ. 33. 
the duke of Buckingham unfurled his standard at Brecon (3). 

Five days later, Richard joined his army at Leicester, where he 
issued a most singular proalamation: He be^ns by boasting of his 
zeal for morality and Ihe administration of justice ; then calls his 
enemies ^^ traitors, adulterers, and bawds;'' asserts, that their 
object is not only the destruction of the throne, but '^ ihe letting of 
^^ virtue, and the damnable maintenance of vice;'' grajils a free 
pardon- to all yeomen and ^onunoners who have been deluded by 
the false pretensions of the rebels ; threatens with the punishment of 
treason all who shall hereafter lend them assistance ; and promises 
rewards for the apprehension of Buckingham and his associates (4). 
But Richard's good fortune served him better than his troops or 
his proclamations. Had Henry landed, or had the duke been aUe 
to join the other insurgents, the reign of the usurper wouM pro- 
bably have been terminated. But though Henry had sailed from 
St. Malo with a fleet of forty sail, the weather was so tampestuous 0^. 12. 
that but few could follow him across the Channel; and when he 
reached the coast of Devon, the insufficiency of bis force forbade 
him todis^nbark. Buckingham was s^l mora unfortunate. From 
Brecon he had marched through the forest of Deane to the Severn^ 
but the bridges were broken down, and the river was so swoln, that 
the fords had become impassable. He turned back to Weobley, the 
seat of the lord Ferrers : but the Welshmen who had followed him 
disbanded ; and the news of their desertion induced the other bodies 
of insurgents to provide for their own safety. Thus the king 
triumphed without drawing the sword. Weobley was narrowly 

(1) Cont. Croyl. 56S. (3) Bot. Pari. ti. 245, 346 

(3) Drake, Eborar. 119- Bym. xii. 303. BlUs, (4) Rym. xii- 304. 
i. 100* 
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watched on the one side by sir Humphrey Stafford, on the other by 
the clan of the Vaughans^ who for their reward had received a pro- 
mise of the plunder of Brecon. Morton effected his escape in dis- 
guise to the isle of Ely, and thence passed to the coast of Flanders ; 
the duke in a similar dress reached the hut of Banister, one of his 
senrants in Shropshire, where he was betrayed by the perfidy of his 
host. If he hoped for pardon oq the merit of his former services, 
he had mistaken the character of Richard. That prince had already 
reached Salisbury with his army : he refhsed to see the prisoner, 
and ordered his head to be immediately struck off in the market- 

Hot. % place. From Salisbury he marched into Devonshire. The insur- 
gents dispersed : the marquess of Dorset, and Courtenay bishop of 
Exeter, crossed the Channel to the coast of Bretagne \ and others 
found an asylum in the fidelity of their neighbours, and the respect 
which was still paid to the sanctuaries. Of the prisoners, St. Leger, 
a knight, had married the duchess of Exeter, the sister of Richard. 
But it was in vain that the plea of affinity was urged in his favour, 
and a large sum of money offered for his ransom. By the king's 
order he suffered with others at Exeter (1). 

When the conqueror had traversed the souttierq counties, and by 
repeated executions punished such of his enemies as feU into his 
hands, he returned to the capital, and summoned a parliament. 

Not. 11. This assembly, like those of the last reign in similar circunnrstances, 
proved 0%, loyalty by its eagerness to anticipate every wish of the 
monarch (2); It adopted and confirmed the celebrated petition 
presented to Richard during his protectorate; pronounced him 
*^ undoubted king of this realm of England as well by right of con- 
'^ sanguinity and inheritance, as by lawful election, consecratiOD 
^' and Goronalionr;'' and entailed the crown on the issue of his 
' body, particularly his son, Edward prince of Wales, whose succes- 
sion the lords spiritual and temporal bound themselves to uphold. 
Then followed a bill of attainder, which, though a common measure 
in these turbulent times, is said to have been severe and compre- 
hensive beyond all precedent. One duke, one marquess, three 
earls, three bishops, with many knights and gentlemen, were de- 
prived of their estates, hoo4>urs, and rights. The forfeitures were 
employed partly to augment the revenue of the crown, partly to 
renumerate the king's northern adherents, who were thus tran- 
splanted into the southern counties, and converted into spies on the 
disaffection of their neighbours. Among the attainted was the coun- 
tess of Richmond. But she was spared from execution at the inter- 
cession of her husband the lord Stanley, who had convinced Richard 
of his own loyally, and who, on his promise to watch over the con- 

(i) Cont. Croyl. 568. 570- pariiament to fear, propter ingentem in conatan- 

(3) The historian attributes the conduct of the tiMimos cadentem inetum. Cont. Croyl. 570. 
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duct of his eoQSdrt^ was permitted to retain the possession of her 
estates during his life (1). 

As the marriage between Edward IV. and Elizabeth Grey had 
DOW been declared nail by the appr(^tion given to the petition 
presented at Baynard's castle, their son was officially termed ^< Ed- 
'^ ward the bastard, lately called Edward the fifth : *' his mother 
was designated Elizabeth Jate wife ofsir John Grey; and the letters 
patent were annulled by which she had been entitled to her dower 
as queen of England (2). Still the king was seriously alarmed at 
the idea of a marriage between the young earl of Richmond and 
the eldest of her daughters. At the last festival of Christmas a 
meeting had been held ad "Rbedon in Bretagne, where Henry so- 
lemnly swore to make her his queen as soon as he should triumph 
over the usurper; and the exiles to the number of five hundred had 
on that condition promised him fealty, and done homage to him as 
to their sovereign. It was not that Henry of himself could, advance 
any right to the crown. By the fother's side he was descended from 
Owen Tudor and Catherine, the relict of Henry V. : by the mother's 
from John Beaufort earl of Somerset, the natural son of John of 
Ghent by Catherine Swynford. . Somerset, indeed, had been legiti? 
mated: but the reader is aware thatanactof parliamenthad expressly 
excluded him and his posterity from the succession to the crown. 
There were still in Spain and Portugal princes and princesses of the 
house of Lancaster : but they demised or neglected a disputed title, 
and the partisans of the family looked up to Henry and his mother 
as their natural chiefs. Under no circumstances, much less under 
tbeset.would the lordd attached to the hou^e of York have admitted 
the claim of the earl of Richmond. But convinced of the death of 
the two sons of Edward, they considered his eldest daughter as 
rightful sovereign; and the moment Henry bound himself by oath 
to marry that princess, ttiey swore fealty to him as the future hus^ 
band of her, who was by succession queen of England. 

To defeat this project now becamie the chief policy of Richard. ^* »• 
That he might draw the late queen out of the sanctuary, he tempted Ju^l 
her with the most flattering promises^ and harassed her with the 
most terrible threats. Message after message was interchanged ; 
and at last a private treaty was concluded, in consequence of which 
he swore in the presence of several lords and prelates, and the 
mayor add aldermen, that she and her daughters should be treated 
by him as his kinswomen -, that their lives should be in no danger ; 
that the mother should possess an annuity of seven hundred marks 
for life; and that each of the daughters should receive iands to the 
value cK two hundred marks as a marriage portion, and be mar«- 
rled to none but gentlemen (3). Induced by these promises she 



(1) Rot. Pari. Ti. 240-2&1. 

12) Rym. xii. 259. Rot. Pari. vi. 29S. 

III. 



(3) ElUs, 2 ser. i. 149. Back apnd Kennet, 
p. 528. 
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repaired with her familr to court : both itKiCher and daoghler» 
were Icindly received: and marks of pecMtar distinctioii were 
lavished upon the young ^Uriteth, whom Richard had probably 
destined to be wifo of his son Edwirrd. But that prince suddenly 
Apr. 9. expired at MMdleham, ftnd the king wad his consort were for a 
time inconsolable on account Of their loss (1). What Richard's 
designs migllt now be with respect to Elizabeth were unknown; 
but she was attached to Uie oompany of the qa«en, and thus 
kept in real though honourable eaptitity. 

At length the king had leisure to direct his attention fo Bfe- 
tigne, where the earl of Richmond and the exiles were busily 
employed in devising the means of expelling him from the throne;. 
No expense was spared to procure the most iaccurate information of 
their numbers and projects ; and the useful aid of Landols, the 
Breton minister, was puithased with valuable presents. The duke 
Francis listened by degrees to the suggestions of his favourite ; 
Ml armistice between the two natiorts prepared the way for more 
frequent intercourse ; the king raised a body of a thousand archers 
for the service of his neif friend ; and a dark plot was framed for 
the apprehension of Henry . and of his principal adherents i^). 
They would have been caught in the toila of their wfly adver- 
sary had they not been warned of Ihelr danger, and Ibund a 
new and safer aqftm In the dominions of Charles YIII. king 
of France, where they employed more than a yeiff in making new 
preparations for their tolended expedition. 

During the interval Rkhard put an 6nd to the tedious and destruc- 
tive hostilities between the Scots and his subjects. The duke of 
Albany and the earl Douglas had received from him the same pro^ 
tection which on a former occasion they had received from hb 
brother : but he was ton much occupied with his own concerns 
to lend them* effectual aid ; and their efforts were confined to 
occasional inroads by hind, and piratical' depredations by sea. 
During this summer they had attempted to surprise the merchaols 
at Hie 'fair of Lochmaben ; but were repulsed with considerable 
loss, and the capture of Douglas and several of his English asso- 
ciates. This disgrace, however, was more than compensated by 
the success of the English cruixers against the commerce of Scot- 
land ; and at the solicitation of James an armistice for* three years, 
and an alhance by marriage between the royal families of the two 
s«pt. 31 .kingdoms, was concluded at Nottingham. Richard, indeed, after 
th6 death of his son, was without legitimate cMldren : but he 
had declared John earl of Lincoln, and son of his sister the duchess 
of Suffolk, heir apparent to the crown; and he now affianced 
the sister of that young prince, Anne de In Pole, to the eldest son 

(*) C«n*- Croyl. 57«. (2) Rym. ,ii. 2!t6. »».. Argentr*, xiU. 2S. 
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Of tM king of ScoUand. II was miHiially sllpalaCed that the mar- 
riage should take place as soon as the partite had arrive^) at 
the age of puberty (1). 

Ai Cbristfuas the king kept his court in tlie^ palace of .West- 
minster. Whether it were ftom policy or inclination, he atfecled 
extraordinary magnificence : the bdidftys were A constant i^pe* 
tition of feasting, balls, dnd amuiMnents^ and it was remained 
with surprise Ihal in every comfMiny his niece ElisAeth appeared 
in r(d>es exactly similar to those worn by ttio queea consort, fie^ 
fore men could discover the cause of this unuaual arrangement 
the latter suddenly fell sick; and Richard, in eKpeclatioo of her 
death,, otfered his band to his nidce. Her mother is said not to 
have disapproved of the unnatural union, but to bale written 4o( 
her son the marquess of Dorset at Paris, and to have or^red him «. d. 
to retire from the councils of Henry. The princess herself, in Vgf 
a letter which she wrote to ttie duke of Norfolk^ slu^ed how 
much she was dazsted with ,ibe splendours of royalty. She so- 
licited the jgood offices of that nobleman in her favour^ protested 
that the king was ^' ber Joy and maker in this world, and that 
'' she was his^ |n heart and thought," and hinted her surprise 
at the duration of the queen's illn^, and her apprehensions 
'^ that 8he( would never die (2)^" Thes6 apprehensions, however, Mar. la 
were soon quMed : in less than a month the queen expired ; 
and Elizabeth was tattered with the idea of mounting the throne, 
Richard with the prospect of disconcasitag by this manjage the 
machinations of bis rival. Rut when the king communicated the 
plan to Ratcliffe and to Catesby, ^ ^^ knight undesftiire of the body," 
both confidants by whose advice he was generally ruled, he^exp^- 
rienced an unexpected and most obstinate opposition. Tliair objec^ 
tion perhaps arose, as the historian surmises, from a well-grounded 
apprehension, that if Elisabeth shoukt, become queen, she would 
revenge on them the murder of her uncle and brother at Pon- 
tefract : but their argumeqts, whatever, were their secret mdUves, 
deserved the most serious attention of their master* They re- 
presented to him that this incestuous marriage would be ah object 
of horror to the people, and would be condemned by the clergy ; 
that suspicions were already entertained of his having removed 
the queen by poison to make room for the niece (3) ; that to 
marry her in the present circumstances would convert such suspi- 
cions into JA certainty, and would in consequence deprive him of 
his stanchest adherents, (he men of the northern counties, for 

(l) Rym. xih 885 — ^346. Room inlbnns lu (3) From the exorcnions in Elizabeth's letter 

that the jmukf earl of Warwick, the ton of the mentioned befipie, there is reason to fear that tUs 

late doke of CUrence, was treated at first as heir suspicion was too trae. It is erident Richard ha<l 

af^arenf ; bat that after some time he was re- not oidy promised tp marry her, but had told 

moved, put into dose costody, and the yonng her that the queen wouU die in February. Hence ' 

«arl of Linccdo snhstitned for him.- p. 318. i|he obsenres that the better part of February is 

(3), See Buck, p. S6«. put, and the «|ueea stiU alive. Buck, p. 568, 
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wliote sapport he had been hitherto iodebled to the respect which 
(hey bore lo bis late consorl, as daughter of the great earl of 
Warwick. The king, though with considerable reluctance, yidded 
to their remonstrances. In the great hall of the Temple he as* 
sured the mayor, aldermen, and commoners, that no such mar- 
Apr, u. riage had eirer been contem|dated ^ and by a letter to the citizens 
of York, required them to refuse credit to the slanderous tales 
which had been circutaited, and to apprehend and bring before 
the council all persons known to advance or propagate reports 
to bis pr^udice (1). 

As the time ai^roached, in which the contest for the crown 
was to be decided, the mind of Richard became the prey of doubte ' 
and apprehensions. It may be that the disturbed rest, the ima- 
ginary spectres, and the sudden terrors described by sir Tho- 
mas More, were the fictions of his enemies (2) : but, unfuraisbed 
as he was with money, and suspicious of his adherents, he could 
not look forward to a contest, in which his crown and life were 
at stake, without feeling considerable alarm. The treasures left 
by his brother, the monies arising from the late forfeitures, and 
three tenths obtained from ibe clergy, had all been expended. 
Me dared not summon a parliament for. the purpose of demand- 
ing a subsidy : and to solicit a benevolence he had already pro- 
nounced illegal and unconstitutional. Yet bis necessities compelled 
him to adopt the thing, while he refused it the- name : and though 
by eitorting different suois from the most wealthy of the citizens, 
he replenished his coffers, he forfeited at the same time the ^imll 
share which he retained in -their affecHon (3). He no longer knew 
whom to trust or distrust. . Dally defections taught him to sus- 
pect the .fidelity of the most attached among his adherents. Sir 
Walter Blount, the governor of Ham, deserted to Henry with 
his prisoner, the old earl of Oxford : several officers of the gar- 
rison of Calais, and the sheriffs of some counties, followed their 
example; and numerous emigrations from the coast doubled the 
amount of the exiles. But no one gave him more anxiety than 
lord Stanley, a nobleman of extensive influence in Cheshire and 
Lancashire. On the one hand he had hitheito served Richard 

(I) S«e the wWe account in the Croyland « hand ever on his dagger* hi§ coontenaniw airi 

Historian, 572. The letter to the citizens of York " maoner like one always ready to strike anin 

u in Drake's Eboracnm, p. 119. That writer " He took iU rests at night, hiy long waking and 

supposes it to have been written in i484. But as "niasing, sore wearied with car* add ^tch. 

it alludes to the reports about the marriage, and «« rather slumbefed than slept; trmiMed with 

observes that the king had already explained " fearful dreams, suddenly sometimes started 

matters to the citizens of London, which the " up, leapt out of bed, and run about the cham- 

Croyland Historian says he did some time before « her ; so was hU restless heart continnaUT tos- 

Easter, 1 have no difficulty in fixing it to. the •« sed and tumbled with the tedious impr^ion 

P«*«»*y^'- , ,, ..^, , , "and stormy remembeanoe of this abominahfc 

^2) ** I have heard by credible report of such ** deed." More, 69. 

" as were secret with his chamberers, that he (J) As the king would not allow the uameof 

" »?▼«' J*« <ri»«t m J»w «n»nd. never thought benevohmce to be apnUed to this eztortirai. the 

« T^ T!' .^J**u ! ^""* ■^"*^**' ^*? *?•■ P~P*« 5a^« >t tl«t of malevolence. Coat. Croyi. 
«* whirled about, his body pnviLy fenced, his 572. ^ 
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with unwearied zeal ; on Ihe other he had married (ho mother 
of the pretender to the crown. To sfttacli him the more firmly to: 
the royal interests, the king had lavished favours upon him; but 
at the same time to Iceep him always under his own eye; he 
had inade him steward of the household. When at last lord-Stanley 
urged his former services to obtain permission to visit his estates, 
Richard consented with reluctance, but retained at court "the lord 
Strange as an hostage for the fidelity of his father (1). 

At leng& the king was informed by his emissaries th^l the earl 
of Riehtnond with the permission of Charles had raised an army of 
three thousand adventurers, most of them Normans ; and that a fleet 
was lying in the mouth of the Seine fo transport them to Enjrland. 
•He affected to receive the intelligence with joy; and immediately, June as. 
to prepare the public for the event, published a long and artful pro- 
clamation, which ' stated that '^ the king's rebels and traitors, 
^^^lisabled and attainted by authority of ihe high court of parlia- 
^^ menl, of whom many were known for open murderers, adulterers, 
**• and* extortioners, had forsaken their natural country, and put 
^^ themselves at first under the obedience of the duke of Bretagoe, 
^^ to whom they had made promises so unnatural and abominable 
'^ that they had been refused by Ihkt princc--*lhat they had next 
^^ betaken themselves to the king's ancient enemy, Charles, calling 
^^ himself kirig of France, and chosen for their captain one Henry 
^^ Tudor, descended of bastard blood both by the fath^'s and the 
*'^ mother's side, and who therefore could never have any claim to 
'*• the crown of England but by qonquest — that the said Henry 
^^ Tudor, in order that he might acliieve his false intent by the aid 
^* of the king's ancient enemy of France, had covenanted with him 
^^ to give up in perpetuity all the right, which the king of England 
^^ had to the crown of France, to Normandy, Anjou, Maine, 
'^ Guienne, Calais, and the marches, and to dissever the arms of 
*' France from the arms of England fOr ever — that in more proof 
^' of his said purpose of con(fuest, the said Henry Tudor had given 
^^ away archbishoprics, bishoprics, and other dignities spiritual, 
'^ and the duchies, earldoms, baronies, and other inheritances of 
" knights, esquires, and gentlemen, within the realm— that he in- 
^^ tended to change and subvert the laws of the same, and to 
'' do the most cruel murders, slaughters, robberies; and disheri- 
*' sons, that were ever seen in any christian realms-wherefore, 
^^ the king willed that all his subject!^, like good and true Eng*- 
^^lishmen, .should endower themselves with all their power for 
^' the defence of them, their wives, children, goods, and heredita- 
*■' uients, and as fie, like a diligent and courageous prince, would 
'^ put his most royal person to all labour and pain necessary in that 

(I) Cont. Croyl. 573. 
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^* belialf, to the «oiiiforl and gorety of his feithful gabjects, so be 
^^ coimnaiided aU bis said subjects to be ready in their most de- 
<^ feDsible array to do Mi highneis service of war, when they 
«« by open proclamation or Dtherwise should be commanded so 
** to do,' Hot the resistance of the king's said rebels, traitors and 
«« enemies (1)/' 
i«iy M- Having issued Instructions to his friends in the maritime couih- 
ties, and established posts of ca?a1ry t)n the high roads for the 
more «peedy transmission of intelligence, Riehard sent for th^ 
great seal^ and fixed His head-quafters at NoMngham. Tliere he 
was nearer to Us partisans in the north, on wtiose "fidelity he 
cMefiy- relied ; and tlience, as from the ceiitre, he could watch the 
A«f t. eitremities, of the kinj^om. On the fiHit of August his competitor 
A«c.7. sailed from'Harfleur : on llie se?enth he landed at Milford haven, 
ftnd directed his march through the northern districts of Wales, at 
tract of country inihe interests of the Stanleys. He met with little 
to oppose or to encousage him : if the Welsh chieRains did not 
Inipede tiis progress, few joined his standard ^ and when he took 
possession of Shi^wdDury his army did not exceed four tt^ousand 
men. A week elapsed hotbre Riehard beard 'of his landiiif ; but 
orders were instantlydespatcUed for all his sul^ects'to meet him at 
Leicester, with 'the most alarming itienaces against* fhe defhuUers. 
The duke of Norfolk obeyed with the men of the easliBrh counties, 
4he earl of ]$orlhumbei4and with the horthern levtes, the lord 
liot^t from Hampshire, and Brackenbury from Londbn ; but the 
man whom he* most feared, t|)e 4drd Stanley, Replied that he was 
confined to his bed by the sw^tidg sickness. This feirit could not 
deceive the king; and lord Strange, fearing for his life, mad^ an 
attempt to escs^. He was discovered, taken, iind induced ta con- 
fess, that he himself, bis uncle »r William Stanley, chamfberlaia 
of North Wales, and sir John Savage,' had engaged to Join the 
invaders : but he protested that his father was ignorant of their 
intention, and already on his way to join the royal standard. He 
was permitted to write to lord Stanley, and to inform him that 
he must accelerate his march, if he wished to save the Me of his 
soa(2). - 

AtL^ester the king found himself at the head of a numerous 
Aiig. :^. and well-appointed army, which, had it been atiacfaed to its leader, 
might have trampled under foot the con(emptible force that (oh 
kiwed the banner of his competitor. But Henry, assured by the 
promises of his secret adherents, continued to press forward, as if 
he were determined to rush into the very Jaws of destruction. Me 

(l^ Fena, ii. 318 — 316* 1 h»ve abridged tHe aaao 2: ifkieh Fmn lus oude 1484 : but as Hi- 

proclamation, but bar^, as mmah as poaaiUa, n- cbard did not bAgin his reign till the 26tb of that 

tatnad dia tctj words, that the r«ad«r may mouth, it should be 1485. 

notice how near the langoage approaches to that (2) Cont. Croyl. ST). 
of the present day. It is dated 33rd of June 
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crossed Dm SeVero al Shrewsbury 4 at Newport he was joined by Ihe 
IfiiDiwiiry of the Talbots : at Staflord he had a private conference 
with sir Williann Stanley ; and cofisented, in order to save, if It 
were possible, the life of lord Strange, thai the Stanleys should 
continue to wear the appearance of hostility, and constantly retire 
before him, as he advanced. On the twenty-first of August Richard 
rode from Leicester with the crown on his head^ and encamped about Ang. 3i. 
two miles from the town df Bosirorth. The same night Henry pro- 
ceeded from Tamworth to Atherston, where he joined the Stanleys, 
imd was. encouraged by the rejl^eated arrivals of deserters fh>m the 
enemy. In the morning both armies (that of Richard was double in Aug. 22. 
number) advanced to Redmore *, and the vanguards, commanded by 
the 6vke of Norfollc anji th^ earl of Oxford, engaged. Richard was 
dismayed to see the Stanleys opposed to him, the eari of Northum- 
berluid remaining Inactive at his post, and hb men wavering and on 
the point of flying, or going over to his competitor. Chancing to espf 
Heniy , he determined to win the day, or perish in the attempt. Spur- 
ring hts horse and exclaiming, ^^ Treason, treason, treason (1),'' he . 
slew Wllb hisowq hand sir William Brandon, (h^ bearei; of t^e hostile 
standard, struck to the ground sir John Qheney, and made a des- 
perate Uow at his rival, when he was overpowered ^y numbers, 
Uirown from his horse and immediately slain. Lord Stanley, t,9Kipg 
MP -the crown, placed it on the head of Henry, and the conqueror was 
in&tanlly greeted with the shouts^ of '' Long live king Henry.;' In 
the battle and pursuit the duke of Norfolk, the lord Ferrers, some 
knights, and ^ot three thousand others were killed. The victors 
lost but few. ; and to add t# their Joy, lord Strange, whom Richard 
had ordered to be beheaded at the beginning of the battle, escaped 
in the confusion, and rejoined his father. 1H|e body of the late king 
was lUript, laid across a horse behind a pursuivant at acms, and 
conducted to Leicester, where, after it had been exposed for two 
days, it was buried with Uttle ceremony in the church of the Grey 
friars (2). Henry entered the town with the sam^ roysd- slate with 
wtiich Richard had marched out on the preceding day. He was 
careful, however, not to stain his triumph with blood. Of all his 
prisoners three only suffered death, the notorious Gatesby, and two 
persons 0f .4he name of Brecher, who probably had merited that 
distiai^lion by their crimes (3). 

Of the character of Richard it is unnecessary to say much. If he 

was gi^lty of the crimes laid to his charge, he was little better than 

a monster in human shape. Writers have indeed existed in modern 

i limes who have attempted to prove his innocence ^ but their argu- 

(1^ Rom. 2|A. Sxcopt. Hist. lOS. It was defocccl «t the dtsso- 

I (3) Ten years later Henrj caused a tomb to be lution of the conveDt. Sandfoid, 432. 

|t ejcecCed oter him. The cost was only 10/. 1«. (S) C<vit. Croyl. 573—575. Boss'. 218> Fah.' 

520. 
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mento are rather iogenious than coneliidTe, and dwindle into 
grouodteM GODjeclurea when confronted with the evidence which 
may be arrayed against them (1). 
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The long quarrel itetween the two houses of Ydrk and Lancaster 
had deluged England with blood : by a fortpnate concurrence of 
circumstances il was given to Henry of Richmond, an exile and 
an adventurer, without meians and without titlCf to unite the in« 
terests or the ^^ two roses," and to* bequeath io.poslerity the benefil 
of an undisputed succession, t^rom the field of Bosworth he pro- 
ceeded to Leicester. Victory had placed the crown on his temples; 
and the absenlte of a rival secured to him the present possession of 
the sovereignty. But a perplexing question occurred : on what title 
was he to ground his claim? On that of hereditary descent? The 
right of hereditary descent, even supposing it to be in the flBmiily 
of Lancaster, and not of York, could not be propagated through an 
illegitimate branch, which to prevent dispute, had been originally 
cut off from the succession by act of parliament. Should he then 
depend on his stipulated marriage with the princess iSizabeth? Bat 
his pride disdained to owe the sceptre to a wife, the representatiTe 
of a rival and hated family. That wouldbe'to justify the dethrone- 
ment of Henry YI., to acknowledge himself a king only by courtesy, 
and to exclude his issue by any succeeding marriage from ail claim 

(1) See Note (B] at the end of the rolume. 
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to the throne. There remained the right of conqaest rb«t, though 
lie might appeal to his late victory as an argomeirt that Heaven ap- 
proved of his pretensions (1), he dared not mention Ihe name of 
conquest, or be would have united his friends with his fees in a 
common league against him (2). The question became the subject 
of long and anxious deliberation ^ andlt was at last resolved to follow 
a line of proceeding; which, while it settled the crown on the king 
and his heirs in general, should not bring' either his right, or that 
of the princess, into discussion (3). 

The reader has seen that Richard before his fall had named his 
nephew, John de la Pole, earl of Lincoln^ to be his successor. Him 
and his pretensions Henry treated with contempt; but there was 
another prince, Edward Plantagenet, son of the late duke of 
Qarence, whom he viewed with peculiar Jealousy. After the exi^cu- 
lion of Clarence,- Edward lY. had sent for the child to court, and 
had created him earl of Warwick, the title borne by his grandfather. 
Even Richard when his own son was dead, had at first assigned to 
him the honours of the heir-apparent : but afterwards, fearing that 
he might become a dangerous competitor, had confined him in the 
castle of SheriCr-Hutton in Yorkshire. Tlie first act of the new king 
at Leicester was to transfer the young prince, who had only reached 
his fifteenth year, from his prison in the north to a place of greater 
security, the Tower. The public commiserated the lot of the in- 
nocent victim, who thus to satisfy- the ambition of others,, was con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment from his childhood ; and the 
spot chosen (br his confinement, a spot so lately stained with the 
blood of princes, was considered as an omen of his subsequent 
destiny. The princess Elizabeth had been his felloe captive at 
Sheriff-Hutten. Richard had sent her there as soon as he heard of 
the invasion ; Henry ordered her to be conducted by several noble- 
men to the house of her mother in London (4}. 

The fall of the usurper excited little regret. No man coukl pity 
bis death, who had pitied the fate of lus unoffetiding nephews. 
When Ihe conqutror entered the capital, he was received with Aug. 38. 
unequivocal demonstrations of joy.* The mayor and principal 
citizens met him at Hornsey park, and were permitted to kiss his 
hand. As be passed through (ho streets in a close carriage, the 
crowd obstructed his way, that they might behold and greef the 
detiverer of his country (5)» Before him were borne the ensigns of 

h • 

(t) It was the common persoasioB at the time *' reason, aoetorite, and victorie in batailles." 

dbat, as in prirate duels, so in battles, the event tiym, xi. 710. 

ahowed the right of the Ticlorioas party. Henry (2) Becaase it was taught that a conqueror • 

sJInded to it in parliament. Rot. Pari, vi. 968. might dispossess all men of their lands, since 

And the same doctrine had been openly iAain> they held them of the prince who had been con> 

tained by Edward IV. *• lit division and con- qnered. 

** trstrersie moved bctwyxt princes uppon the (S) Bftcoo, 2 — 4. 

«* high soveraigne power roiell, more evident (4l*Bacori. 1 . Polyd. 558. 

** prove or declaration of trouth, right and Godds (5) A^dr^. who was present, ^nd recited verses 

** will may not be had than by the means of in his honour — Domit. A. xviH. 
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his Iriunipl^ the three standards wMoh had lad his small army lo 
vietory, and these he deTootty olllMred od the high altar ef 
St. ftuFs (1). BqI his corooMoo was delayed, and teejof oT Itaa 
public was damped, by the sodden spread of a disease, wkleh ac- 
quired (iroffi its predoniBinl symptoms the ^ppeBation oT the 
sweating sickness. It generally exiingnished nils within the ooane 
of twentyrftiur boors; and some idea may be formed of lis ravages, 
when U is known thatwithin eight diys it proved ll|tal lo two socoes- 
siTC lord mayors, and six of the aMermen of London. At the end of 
amdilh, whether it were owing lo the greater experienee of the phy- 

ott M. sictans, or the coldness of the season, itfririolence began to abate (2), 
and the new king received the rite of coronation firom the hands of 
the cardinal archbishop of Canterbory^ On that occasion twelve 
knights bannerets were created, and the king's oncle, the earl of 
Pembroke, was raised to the dignity of duke of Bedfocd, the lord 
Stanleirto that of earl of Derby, and sir Edward Goortenay to that 
of earl of Devon (3).* At the same time be appointed a body of 
select armors, amounting lo^flfly- men, to attend on him, nnder ttie 
appellation of yeomen of the* guard. The instilotion excited sur- 
pri^ : but Veory justified it on the ground that by foreign 
prince^ a ^odiU wk^ considered as a necessary appendage to the 
regal digoily (4)-. 
M soon as he was crowned, tbe king summoned a parliament y 

Nov. 7. apd when the commons presented to him their speaker, vras careful 
to inform them, that ^^ he had come to the throne by just title of 
^^ inheritance, and by the sure Judgment of God, who had given 
^^ him the victory over hia enemy iqthe field : " bat, lest they 
should be alarmed by the IM words,iie added that every man shouki 
continue ^^ to epjoy Us rights and beredMamenls, with the excep- 
*'^ tion of such persons as in the present pariiament should be 
*^ punished for their offences against his rayal majesty (5).'' When 
the commons returned to their own house, an unexpected diffi- 
culty arose. A large proportion of the members had b^n outlawed 
by the last monarch. Could Ihey sit there in quality of lawgivers? 
Even tbe king, who had summoned them together, had been at- 
tuinted. Was that attainder la continue uvrepealed? Henry was 
displet^sed with the boldness of these questions : but dissembling his 
resentment, he consulted the judges, who replied that as far as re- 
garded the king himself, thp crown had cleii^red away afl legal cor- 
ruption of blood ^ but that the members attainted by course of law 

(ij TImm tUadai^ wert an ** ymi^ of apfMued in Sngland, tluNif h it stUl pioved firtal 
** Sainte Gfotge, a fed firje dragon, and doae to tlioomida in FUui4«n amI Gennany. Hall, 3, 
" kow«*" HaU, i. 4. 9«cqn> 6- Polyd. 501. 
' (9) Aftar the Iom of nuny lives it was disco- (3) Gont. Crorl. 5S7. Baeoo, 6. Hafl, 3. 
vered* that if the patient lay still for tweiity.fonr (4> Hall, 3. T «i it is certain that fonnor kings 
hovffs, and carefully abstained from whateter haagnanbiof archers* bat pnrfMbly only on par- 
might add to the heat, or induce coM, he ge* ticolar occasions, 
n^rally reeoverfd. By this method the morUlity (S) Aot. Pari, vi, 268. 
was mvch diminished, when the same disease re- 
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inusl forii^ear b sit till thair attainders had been rereraed by equal 
authority. TOe advice was followed : all who bad been disinherited 
by Richard were by one act restored to their former rights ; and 
separate bills were passed in fovoor of the king's mother, the dukes 
of Bedford, Buokingham, and Somerset^ the marquess of Dorset, 
the earl of Oxford, the lords Beaumont, Wells, Qifford, . Hun- 
g^rford, RoQs, and several others. The whole number of those who 
profiled, by this measure amounted to one hundred and seven (1). 
The lransa6tions> which followed were important and interesting. 
P. In the settlement of the crown by legislative enactment, Heflry 
proceeded with cautious ^nd measured steps. Jealous as he was of 
the pretended right of the house of Lancaster, ha, was equally sen«- 
sible th^t the claim of the princess Elisabeth would prove the firmest 
support of his throne. Hence he .watdhed all the proceedings with 
the most scrupulous solicitude. To weaken her claim would be to 
undermine his own interest ; to confirm it ^oiild encourage a sus- 
picion that he was.conscious of a defect in his own title. He there- 
fdre refused both to revive the act of Henry IV., which established 
the. succession io the line of John of Ghent, and to repeal that 
of Edward lY., which established it in the line of Lionel duke of 
Ckuwif^ In lus own favour he commanded that all records, con- 
taining any mention of his attainder, should be cancelled and taken 
off the file (2) ; io favour of his Lancastrian predecessors, he annul- 
led the act of Edward lY., which had pronounced Henry lY. and 
Henry Y* usurpers, Henry YI. an usurper and traitor, Masgaret 
find Edward, the wife and son of that monarch, Vrailors, and all the 
beifs of the body of Henry otjierky incapable of holding or inhe- 
Citing apy estate, dignity, preremio^nce, hdlMitament^-or possession 
vilbin the realm (3) : and in favour of Elizabeth he repealed Ihe act 
of the 1st of Ricliard III., by which that princess had been pro- 
nounced a bastard, in common wilh the rest of her father's children 
by Elizabetl^ Grey. Out of respect 'for her who wa^ to be queen, 
neither the tille nor ihe body of the act was read in either house. 
Py 4Kkice of the Judges it wa^ merely designated by the first words ; 
the original was thea ordered to be burnt ; and all persons possessed 
pf copies vere commanded to deliver them to the chancellor before 
Easter, under the penally of flpe and imprisonment (4). In the act 
of settlement itse|f no mention was made of Elizabeth or her heirs; 

' (l) iLct. Pfeil. tI. vis. Vf9. SM—OST. Tear- eompoMd tb« petition avcfrect now noMled, Wd 

bow. Term Mich. 1 Hearj VII. ft. Bacon, 8* been appreliencled 1»t order of the king inune- 

^2^ Baeoq. 9* diateigr after the battte of Bosworth. We find 

(S) lot. Ptitl. Ti. St9%' An ast. was alio paiaad liim toon afterwaids a priaoiier at York, *' |ore 

f w tor inf BUiabeUi Hie widow of Sdwavd IT. to *' crated by raaaoB of bis trooUiB and cairyinr.*' 

dbe mm» title and dignity a« tbe wonU bave bad ( Drake's Kborac. 13S.) He bowerer dude bis 

if no aol bad paaaad-againct ber wider Ricbaxd peace widi Henry, was not indnded in tbe act of 

111., and, Mnid<(ring ber aUe Io plead, and be attainder, and obtained a foil pardon. On this 

iapldaded* and to reoeire and grant lands and account Henry opposed a motion to call bim be- 

clutteU. feipt it does not appear tbat ber dower fore tbe boose of lords for bis conduct in com- 

yas r e s tored, ibid. posing tbe petition and act of bastardy of 

(i) Ibid. %^9, Year-book, Term Hil. 1 Henry Idwaid's cbiklten. Year-book, ibid, 
yil., ft. ^Iington, bisbop of Bath, who bad 
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eVeo Heorj's own claioi, whioh he flwostontatioosly broogbl forward 
ID Ms speech to the commons, ^^ of his Just light of inheritance, 
^^ and the sure judgment of God/* was studiously omitted ; dnd it 
was merely enacled, that ^> the inheritance of thecrown should be, 
^^ rest, remain, and abide in the most royal person of the then so-« 
^^ ver^ign lord, king Heiffy YII., and the heirs of his body lawfully 
^^ coming, perpetually with the grace of God so to endure, and in 
«« none other (1).'' 2^ But this cautious policy, and'in particular 
this silence with respect to the princess, seems to ha?e alarmed not 
only the partisans of the house of York, but even Henry's own 
friends, who had trusted that under the pnion of the red and white 
roses doinestic peace would succeed to war and dissension. When 
the commons presented to the king the*usual grant of tonnage and 
poundage for life, they coupled with it a petition, that he would be 
pleased to ^^ tal^e to wife and consort the princess Elizabeth, which 
i>«C' 10. ^' marriage they hoped God would bless with a progeny of the race 
^^ of hings (2) : '' the lords spiritual and temporal, rising from their 
seats, add bowing to the throne, signified their concurrence ; and 
Henry graciously answered that he was willing to comply with 
their request (3). 3"*. At the very commelncement of the session the 
king had alluded to ^' the pupishment of those who had ofl)ended 
^* his royal majesty.'' The expression was noticed : how, it was 
asked, could the Jate monarch and his supporters ha?e offended the 
majesty of the earl of Richmond^ at a time when he had nciver pub- 
licly advanced any claim to the throne? 'The case differed from 
the precedents of the past reigns. If Henry VI. and his friends had 
been pronounced traitors by Edward, and Edward add his adhe- 
rents by Henry, on each occasion the supposed offence had been 
committed against a king, whose claim to the crown had been pre- 
viously admitted by parliament (4). But the treasury was exhausted ; 
Henry wanted the means to defray his expenses, and to reward his 
followers; andindefiancepfthe'marmursoflhe people, Richard III., 
the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Surrey, the lords Lovell, Zouch, 
and Ferrers, with several knights and gentlemen, amounting In all 
. to thirty iddividuals, were included ia.an*act orattainder (5). 4''. The 
act of resumption which followed was less invidious, and ecjually po- 
litic. Treading in the footsteps of former monarchs, the king revoked 
all grants made by' the crown iince the 34th of Henry YL, and as 
the grantees were chiefly the partisans of the house of York, they 

* K 

(1) Rot. Pari. Vi. 270. While this bill y$aA be> this anasual expression I conceiT« was meaat Ute 
fore ttie lords, the chancellor aasembled all the kings of eadi line. 

judges, and required their opinion, whether such (Yi ibid. . ^ 

an act, if it were paMed, would have the effect Ia) Coot. Croyl. 58f . 

** of resuming all the franchises and liberties of (5) Rot. Pari. vi. S7S-276. In the actRidianl 

*' all manner of pevs<»s." It seems to hare been is accused of " nnnatorall, miscbevous, and 

apprehended that the new settlement might have ** grete perjuriesv trctasons, htMttiddes, aild RKatr> 

had (\m same effect as the acquisition of the ** ^rw ui skedJUng of infants blood.*'l» not this an 

crown by oonquest. The judges replied in the allusion to the deaUi of his nephews ? I know of 

neffatiye. Yeai^book Tens. Hil. 1. Ben. VII. 25. no other infants, whom he is said to have m«r- 

(2) De stirpe regum. Rot. Pari. vi. 278. By dered. 
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were all placed at (he mercy of Ube king, who, acconfing to his 
judgment or eaprice, had it in his power to take Froin them, or to 
confirm to them, the possession of their property (1). S"". Before he 
dissolved the parliament, he granted a general pardon to the adhe- 
rents of Richard : but that he might monopolise the whole merit 
of the measure, he would not allow it to originate at the interces- 
sion, or to be issued with the concurrence, of the two houses (2). 
6"". During the recess after Christinas he married £iizal)eth (3). It 
was believed that the delay arose from a desire to prevent her jl^i^ 
name fronkbeing inserted in the act of setttement* When that point 
had been obtained, he hastened to gratify the wishes of his people 
and parlfement. If thd ambition of the princess was flattered by 
this union, we are told ( on what authority I know not ) tha^she 
had little reason to congratulate herself on the score of domestic 
ba{q[»nes6; that Henry treated her with harshness and with neglect; 
and that in his estimation neither thebenuty of her person, nor the 
sweetness of her disposition, coul<[ atone for the deadly crime of 
being a descendant of the house of York (4). 

As Qie king and queen were r^tives, a dispensation had been 
granted previously to the marriage by the bishop of Imota, ttie le- 
gate of Innocent VIII. Bat Henry applied for another to the pontiff 
tainself, avowedly for the purpose of removing every doubt respec- 
ting the validity of the marriage, but in reality that by introducing 
into it the meaning whfch he affixed to the act of settlement, that 
meaning might have the sanction of the papal authority. Innocent Mar. 27. 
in his rescript informs us that, according to the representation made 
to him in the name of the king, the crown of England belonged to 
Henry by right of war, by notorious and indisputable hereditary 
succession, by the wish and election of all the prelates, nobles, and 
.commons of the reahn, and by the act of the three estates in par- 
liament assembled : but that nevertheless, to put an end to the bloody 
wars caused by the rival claims of the house of York, and at the 
urgent request of the three estates the king had consented to marry 
the princess Elizabeth, the eldest daughter and true heir of Ed- 
ward IV., of immortal memory (6). The pontiff, thereft>re, at the 
prayer of the king, and to preserve the tranquillity of the realm, 
confirms the dispensation which has already been granted, and the 
act of settlement passed by the parliament ] declares the meaning of 

1} Rot. Pari. Ti. SS&— 384. (5) Immoitalis fsma regts Bdvanli prnlati p«i- . 

'2} Bacon, 9. mogenitam et veram lucredem. Ryin. xii. 297. 

^3) Cont. Croyl. 581. Andr^ tdls ns that Carte by smne mistake has translated these words 

miward IV. had before offered Elizabeth to " the true hniress of rA* */n^om" (ii. 825). The 

Henry during his. exile in Bretagne, but that it reader may notice the expression vera hsres, and 

was coaaidered as «p artifice to entice him into in another instrnment indubitata hxres. Ryin. 

England. Domit. A. xriii. xii. 294. If the pontiff believed Elizabeth to be 

(4) This is asserted by all oar historians. The the true and undonbted heir to her father, he 

readnr will meet hereafter with some reasons to mast also have been informed tiaat her brothers 

indoce a bdief, that the statement, if it be true, had perished, 
■mst at least be confined to the first years of the 
king's reign. 
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that act to be, that if the queen sbouM die without Isaue befbref the 
king, or if her iwue should not sunrite their father, the crown should 
in that case de?oI?e lo Henry's other children, if he should bate any 
other by a subsequent marriage ; and concludes by excommunicat- 
ing all those, who may hereafter attempt to distuil) him or his poste- 
rity in the possession of their rights (1). The existence of this ex- 
traordinary instrument betrays the Ung's unrasiness with respect 
to the insufficiency of his own claim. 

After his marriage and the disscrfution of ttie parifament, the new 
monarch, in imitation of his predecessors^ resolved to sigoaBse the 
commencement of his reign by a progress through the kingdom. 
The natives of the northern counties had been much devoted to 
Richard : Henry hoped by spending the summer among them to 

Apr 3. attach them to his own interests. He was keeping the festival of 
Enter at Lincoln, when he heard that lord LoveH, with Humphrey 
and Thomas Stafford, had suddenly left the sanctuary of Colchester ; 
but whither they were fled, 6r what might be their (d>]ect, remained 
a profbuqd secret. Despising the information, he left Lincoln for 

Apr. 6. Nottingham, with a numerous and splendid retinue : frolfr NtHting- 
ham, where he received an embassy from the king of Scots, he 

Apr 17. continued Ms Joukney ^ but was stopped at Ponlefract by the intelh- 
gence fhl^ lord Lovell had passed him on the road, had raisM a 
force in the neighbourhood of Rippbn and Mlddleham, and was 
preparing to surprise him at his entry into Tork« But Henry's court 
was now attended by most of the sduthem and northern nobility; 
and their foBowers formed a pretty numerous army. The duke of 
Bedford led the royalists : by his order an offer of pardon was made 
to all who shouM return to their duty ; and the insurgent force im* 
mediately dispersed. A few were taken and executed by the earl of 
Norihuniberland : Lovell hiniself escaped to his friend Sir Thomas 
Broughlon in Lancashire, and thence to the court of Margaret 
dowager duchess of Burgundy (2). At the same time the Staflords 
had prepared to take possession of the city of Worcester : but the 
dispersion of the Yorkshire insurgents proved the hopelessness of 
the attempt ; and the two brothers fled for sanctuary to the church 
of Golnham, an obscure village near Abingdon. Humphrey Stafford 
was taken thence by force ; was condemned by the Judges in virtiie 
of the act of attainder formeri^r passed against him, and suffered at 
Tyburn the death of a traitor. II is said lliat the younger brother 
•obtained a pardon, on the plea that he had acted under the control 
of the elder (3). 

(l^Rym. ibid. (3; The prisoiMr had bcm iMtragbt to Wor<» 

(2) Hall, 8. Bacon, U, aod others tell us that caster to sufrer theM (May M ), bat tlw ablMit of 

Lowell's attcnii|t happened aAcr Henrv's arriral Abincdou arrived on die same day. and raquired 

at York, and was p«t down by the dnke of Bed* that he ahoaU be replaced in the aaitetiiuy. 

ford. 1 have followed the ioamal of one of the This saved his life for the time. Re waa aent to 

heralds who accompanied the court. 1-cl. Coll. the Tower, and the judges were consulted Irf the 

^▼» IM. king, whether Colnhaw had the privilege of « 
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The king made bis entry into York with royal magnificence. 
Three niiie^ from the city be was met bj the mayor and alderman Apr. 20 
on horseback : at the gate be was received with a procession of the 
clergy, the acclamations of the populace, and the exhibition of 
pageants (1). He spent three weeks in that city, dispensing favours, 
CQoibrring honours, and redressing grievances : a conduct, ttie 
policy of which was proved l^y (he loyalty of thecountry daring the 
invasion of the following year (2). Thence be returned through ^y » 
Worcester, Hereford, Qlpucester, and Bristol, to London, to receive 
a numerous aiMl splendid embassy sent by Jafnes king of Scotland. Jnne 5 
During bi^ progress through each county, be was accompanied by 
the sheriflGi, and the resident nobility and gentry ^ on all Sundays 
and festivats he attended divine service in public ; and on such oc^ 
easions he heard a sermon flrom one of the bishops, who was ordered 
to read and explain to the audience the papal bull confirmatory of 
the king's marriage and title. He left the citizens of Worcester with 
evident marks of displeasur|»>: but by his condescension attached to 
himself those of Bristol, whom be consulted oi> the causes of the 
decay of their trade, and at the same time encouraged by his promise 
to restore their city to its former prospefity (3). 

To a prince in Henry's situation it was of the highest importance 
to live on terms of amity wUh bifr neighbours. Among these the 
most to be feare4 was Jam^ king of Scotland, from his proximity, 
flrom tlie ancient enmity between the two nations, and from that 
attachment to the house of York, which still lufked among the in- 
habitants (MT the northern counties. Fortunately James had long 
cherished a strong partiality for the English ^ a partiality so marked, 
that it formed the principal of the charges alleged against him by the 
rebels^ who afterwards deprived him ot Ufe. He had sent a depiita- 
tioji to assist at the coronation of Henry ; other envoys had met the 
king at Nottingham ; and now a most honourable embassy awaited 
his arrival in London. The negotiation lasted almost a month. As 
the former truce between the two crowiis vw supposed tfi t^ve 
expired at the death of Richard, both kings readily consented to its 
renewal. But the turbulence and discontent of the Scottish nobility jaiy 3 
compelled James to limit its duration to three years ; and Henry 
coiild only obtain a promise that it should be continued till the death 
of one of the two monarchs, and that a matrimonial alliance should , 
be contracted between the royal families of England and Scotland (4). 

It might have been expected that the king would have taken his 

MiMtaary. They replied it was Iiaxd, and. con- *' Henry, oar Lord preaerre tliat sweet and well- 

tnaj to order that they should gire their opi- '* savoured face." Lei. CoU. it. 187. Ibid. 188 
nions iMfbrehaad on a matter on which they (2) He diminished the yeariy rent of 1 60/. paid 

-wonld hare to decide jodiciaUy. Henry assented by the citixens of York to (he crown to the small 

wiUi ralactance : the point was argned before all sum of iil, bs. Rot. Pari. Ti. 390. 
the judges ; and the claim of sanctuary was re- (8) See the sequel of the herald's joarnal. Rot . 

jeeted. Year-book, Term Pas. t Henry VU. IS. Part. vi. 890. 
Term. Trin. I. (4) Rym. xii. 290. 

(t) The people cried, ^* King Henry, King 
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qoeep wltb him during his progress, to gratify the pv tisans of the 
house of York : it was supposed that he refused through his jealousy 
of her iuflueDce, and his UDwilliogness to seem indebted to her for 
his crown. She kept her court at Winchester with her mother and 
sisters^ and the countess of Richmond, her mother-in-law. As she 
advanced in her pregnancy, the king removed from London to hunt 
in the new forest *, and in her eighth mynth she was safely delivered 
sqrt. M. of a son, whose birth gave equal Joy to the king and the nation. He 
was christened with extraordinary parade in the cathedral ; and at 
the font received the name of Arthur, in memory of the celebrated 
king of the Britons, from whom Henry wished it to be thought that 
he was himself descended (1). Hitherto the king's enemies had 
given him little uneasiness : but the birth of his son, which threaten^ 
to perpetuate the crown in his family, urged them jo one of the most 
extraordinary attempts recorded in history. First a report was spread 
that the young earl of Warwick had perished in the Tower : soon 
afterwards one Richard Simons, a priest of Oxford, entirely un- 
known in Ireland, landed at Dublin with a boy about fifteen years 
of age, presented his ward to the lord deputy of Ireland, by the 
name of Edward Plantagenet, the very earl so lately reported to 
have been murdered, and implored the protection of that nobleman 
for a young and innocent prince, who, by escaping from the Tower, 
had avoided a fate similar to that of his unfortunate cousins, the sons 
of Edward IV. The boy — he was the son of Thomas Simnel^ a 
joiner at Oxford (2)--had been well instructed in the pari which he 
had to perform. His person was handsome : his address had some- 
thing in it which seem^ to bespeak nobility of descent ; and he 
could relate with apparent accuracy his adventures at Sheriff- 
Hut^on, in the Tower, and during his escape. But why he should 
be sctduced to personate a prince who was still living, and who 
might any day be confronted with him, is a mystery difficult to un- 
ravel. Of the reasons which have beenassigned, the least improbable 
is ttial, which supposes that the framers of the plot designed, if it 
succeeded, to place the real Warwick on the throne; but that^ sen- 
sible how much they should endanger his life, if they were to pro- 
claim him while he was in the Tower, they set up a counterfeil 
Warwick, and by this contrivance made it the interest of Henry to 
preserve the true one. 

(l) Lei. CoU. iv. 204> On Uai» occasiou the nons of another cradle of state, iriiicb is to be 

king's mother made '* ordinaunces as to what mut^ larger than the other, and to be fiumidked 

** preparation is to be made against the de- with '* greate magnificence, like as the prince 

** urerannoe of a queen, as also for the christen- *' or prinoesse h^jselfe were lyinge therein.*' 

** hag of the child, when she shall he delfvered." Ibid. 179 — 184. The ceremony of die dftristeniag 




*' churche shall be arraied againste the christen- another of her daughters, carried tk« child ; a 

** inge, how the child shall go to be christened i" proof that the quran's family wna at this period 

the length and breadth of the cradle " to be faire In high favour with the king. 
<* «et forth by painters emfte/* and the diraen- (2) Rot. Pari. Ti. S97. 
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Among the EbglM settlers in Ireland (he partisans pf the house 
of York had maintained a decided ascendency ^yer since the admi- 
Distraiion of duke Richard in the reign of Henry YI. The Butlers 
alooe had dared to uasheath the sword in fayour of the Lancastriam ] 
and they had paid by attainders and executions the penalty of their 
attachment to the interests of the red rose. At the time of the iattle 
of Bosworth the reins of administration vere held by ^ chi0f of 
the Yorkists, the eari of Kildare; nor did Henry venture, at the 
commencement of his reign , to irritate a powerful faetion by re^ 
removing either the lord. deputy, or the members of the council. But 
his Jealousy was soon awakened by ihe reports of his spies : Rildare 
received a otandale to at(6nd theJEnglish conrt ; and his disobedience 
wd& excDsed by a petition from the spiritual and tcrroporal peers, 
statisg in forcible terms the necessity of his presence in Ireland. 
His conduct en the arrival of Simons was of a nature to confirm 
Henry '3 suspicions. He showed no distrust of the two adventurers; 
be inquired not how the earl came to be committed to the charge 
of an unknown priest, only twenty-seven years old ; he evinced no 
aniLiety to ascertain whether the real Warwick were stUl in the 
TowiM' or not; he allowed the lord Thomas Fitz-GeraM, tl^exhan- 
cellor^ to introduce the boy under his assumed name to the nobility 
of Ireland and the citizens of Dublin, and to pA)Qi1sefiim protection 
against his enemies, and those of his family. Th% Bullers, the 
bishops of Cashel, Tuam^ Clofher, and Os^^, and the citizens of 
Walerford', remained steady in their allegiance-: the rest of the 
population, relying on the acquiescence or authority of Kildare, 
admitted the title of the new Plantagenet without doubt or in- 
vestigation^ and the adv^turer was proclaimed by the Style«of 
Edward VI., king of England and A-ance, and lord 'of Ireland (1). 
Most assuredlf the depiaty had been alteady' admitted into the 
secret. 

When the intelligetfve i^aebed Henry he was alarmed, not so 
much at what had happened, ^s from his ignorance of what might 
follow. Iff He assembled a great council of peers and prelates, and 
by their advice consented to do what he ought to have done long 
before (2). The pardon whicffhe had issued in favjoor of his op- 
ponents had been not only clogged with restrictions, but frequently 
violated. He now published ^ pardon which was full, :without ex- 
ceptions, and extended to every species of treason. 2. He conducted 
the real earl of Warwick from the Tower to St. Paura, that he might 
be publicly recoghised by the citizens; and toot him with himlo 
the palace of Shene,^ where the young prince conversed daily with 
the noblemen and others who visited the court (3). This prudent 
measure satisfied the people of England. They laughed at the im< 

(l) Bacon. J 4, 15. Bolydor. ^Z. Wilk. Con. (2) Wi. Coll. iv. 209. 
iii.618. 622. (3) Ibid. 

III. 20 
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postor in Ireland, wbUe the Irish inaibtained that theirs was the 
real, lind that the boy at Shene was the pretended Piantagenet. 
3. But the next measure created surprise, liie reader lias witnessed 
the honourable manner in which the queen dowager lived at court. 
Suddenly, if we may believe several writers, she was arrested, 
despoiled of her goods, and committed to the custody of the monks 
of Bermoadsey. The reason assigned for this harsh treatment was, 
that after having, in the last reign, promised her daughter to Henry, 
she had delivered her into the hands of the usurper. But the 
pretext was too improbable to obtain credit. It was suspected that 
she had been concerned in the present plot (1). Tet where could 
be her inducement? If Henry were dethroned, her daughter must 
share the fate of her husband. If the real or pretended Warwick 
should obtain the crown, all her children would of course be 
disinherited. At every step of this aftiir we meet with new myste- 
ries. It will be recollected that the earl of Lincoln had been treated 
by Richard as heir apparent. Though he viewed the new king as 
an usurper, he had carefully suppressed his feelings, and had been 
summoned to the last council, as one in whom Henry placed con- 
fidence. Yet the moment it was dissolved he repaired to the cburt 
of his aunt, the duchess of Burgg»dy, consulted with her and lord 
Lovell, and ribceiving an aid of two thousand veterans under Martin 
im' ^^^"^^^ ^^ experienced officer, sailed to Ireland, and ladAed at 

Hw. 19. Dublin. His arrival gave new importance to the cause of the 
counterfeit Warwick. Though Lincoln had frequently conversed 
with the real prince at Shene (2), he advised that the impostor 
should be crowned : the ceremony of his coronation was performed 

May. 34. by. the bishop of Meath, with a diadeih taken from a statue of the 
virgin Mary; and the new king was carried, after the Irish manner, 
from the church to the castle on the shoulders of an English 
chieftain of the name of Darcy. Writs were even issued in his 
name -, a parliament was convoked ^ and legal penalties were en- 
acted against his principal opponents, Thomas and William Butler, 
and the citizens of Waterford (3). Bat whai could be Lindoin> object 
in contributing to this farce ! Even the real earl of Warwick could 
not be heir to the crown as long as any of the posterity of Edward lY. 
were alive. If it be said that they had been declared illegitimate, 
so had Clarence the father of Warwick been attainted. In that case 
Lincoln himself had a better claim than the prince in whose right 
he pretended to draw the sword. When Henry first heard of the 

(t) Bacon, 16, 17. Polyd. 544. Th« modem became necessary to place her under the most 

writers who maintain that Richard did not rigorous confinement, that she might not reveal 

marder hia nephews in the Tower draw an in- it to the partisans of the house of York. Laaiag, 

ference *in favoitf of their opinion from the con- 433. But all this conjectural reasoning is com- 

finement of Elisabeth. It is^lain, they contend, pietely overturned by a fact, which will be nteo- 

that she was in the possession of some secret of tloned in the coarse of a few pages. . 

the highest importance to the goyernment, and (2} Lei. CoD. iy. 209> 

are confident that this secret was the existence at (3) Bacon. U, 19. Irish Stot. 8 Henry VIII. 
the tune of one or both of her sons. He&ce it 
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departure of LiocolD, be made a progress thfroagh the cminties of 
Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, in which the earr possessed con- 
siderable interest 5 and thence proceeded through Northamplon and 
Coventry to his castle of Kenilworth, which he4iad appoMlied for 
the residence of bis queen, and his mother. There intelligence was 
received that Lincoln with his German auxiliaries, attd a body of 
Irish associates, had landed at the pile of Foudray in ^e southern 
extremity of Furness ; had remained in his caimp at Swartmore, 
near Ulverstone, till he had been joined by the tenantry of sir 
Thomas Broughton ; and was actually on his march through the 
county of York. The king soon found himself ^rrounded by his 
friends with their retainers, a^A orders were published by his au- 
thority for " the goode rule of his hooste." To steal, rob, or rft^isb; 
to take provisions without payii^ the price affixed by the clerk of 
the niarket ; and to arre^ or imprison any man on the {Hretext of 
delinquency but without special orders, were made crimes pu- 
nishable' with death. To take other lodgings than those assigned by 
the proper oilfters, (o cause any quarrel or aflcay, or to prevent 
persons from bringing provisions to the army, subjected the of- 
fenders to the lesser punishment of imprisonm^t; Every man was 
ord^ed under the same penalty to saddle his horse -at the first blast 
of the trumpet, to bridle ilat the second, and at the third to be 
mounted and ready to march. Vagabonds, who had no master, 
and common women, were threatened with the stocks and im- 
prisonment (i). 

The two armies, as if by mutual, compact, hastened towards 
Newark. It was in vain that the earl, as he advanced^ lampted the 
loyalty of the inhabitants by proclaiming Edward YI. the head of 
the house of York. The real partisans. of that family were restrained 
by their fears or their incredulity ; and the few, who- joined the 
standard of the adventurer, were outlaws or men of desperate for- 
tune»«. Disappointed but undismayed, Lincoln resolved to stake his 
Hfe on the event of a battle ; and, precipitated his march, that he 
might find the IdK^g unprepar^. The roys^sts had moved from Jane s. 
Kenilworth by Coventry, Leicester, and Nottingham 5 Ibeir numbers 
daily increased : but their quarters isyereill chosen ^ and night after 
night they were theown into confusion by alarms which furnished 
opportunities of desertion to the timid and 'disaffected. But, what 
will excite the surprise of the reader, the whole army lost its way 
between Nottingham and Newark. Five guides were at length pro- 
cured from the village of Ratcliffe,. and soon afterwards the van- 
guard, under the earl of Oxford, was attacked at Stoke by the insur- 
gents, amounting^ to eight thousand men. The action was short but 
sanguinary. The Germans fought and perished with the resolution 

(1) See Lei. CoU. W. 210—212. These orders cester and Loughborough " the stokks and pri- 
-were strictly pat in execution, $o that at Lei* *' sonnes wer reasonahley fyllod." Ibid. 
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Jane i«. of veteraos ^ the advenlurcrs from Ireland displayed Iheir characte- 
ristic bravery, but with their darts and skeans (for the English 
settlers had adopled the arms of the natives ) they were no match for 
the heavy cavalry ; and thoagh a portion only of the royalists was 
engaged, tlie victory was won with the slaughter of one half of their 
opponents. Of the leaders of the insurgents, the earl of Lincoln, 
the lords Thomas and Maorice Filz-Gerald, sir Thomas firoughton, 
and Martin Swartz, remained on the field of balde ; lord Lovell 
was seen to escape from his pursuers ; but whether he perished in 
crossing the Trent, or contrived to secrete himself from the notice 
of his friends and foes, is uncertain. He was never seen or beard of 
after that day (1). Simons and his pupil surrendered to Robert Bel- 
lingham, one of the king's esquires. The priest was made to con- 
fess the imposture before the convocation, and then thrown into a 
prison, in which he perished. But the pretended Edward YI. ob- 
tained his pardon, resumed his real name of Lambert Simnel, was 
made a scullion in the royal kitclien, and afterwards, in reward of 
his good conductf was raised to the more honourable office of fat- 

coner (2). 

From this Insurrection the king learned an important lesson, that 
it was not his interest to wound the feelings of those, whose prin- 
ciples had attached them to the house of York. His behaviour to 
the queen had created great discontent. Why, it was asked, was 
she not crowned? Why was she, the rightful heir to the crown, 
refused the usual honours of royalty ? Other kings had been eager 
to crown their consorts ; but Elizabeth had now been married a year 
and a half; she had borne the king a son to succeed to the throne-, 
and yet she was kept hi obscurity, as if she were unworthy of her 
station. Henry resolved to silence these murmurs, and from War- 
NoY. 25. wick issued the requisite orders for her coronation The ceremony 
was performed during the sessioo of parliament : an ample pro- 
vision was made for her maintenance ; and from that period Eliza- 
beth was brought forward on all occasions of parade,- and seemed to 
enjoy the same consideration as former queens (3). 



(i) On accoant of his disappearaace several (2) For an account of this insorrection, 

writers hare supposed that he perished in the pare the joamal of the herald in Let. Coll. iv. 

battle. Bnt the joamal of dk« herald who was 209 — 215, with Rail, 4 — 10. Bacon, IS — ^23. and 

present evidently protes that he escaped. After the rolk, Ti. 397< Virlt adhne Lambertvs ex 

mentioning, the names of the slain, he adds, rege accipitmm domitor iactas, postquam ali- 

« and the Tiscoaat^ordeLoT^ was put to flight." qnantisper in co^ina regia Tern verterat. 

Lei. Call. 214. Towards the close of the seven- Polyd. 568> 

teenth centnry, at hb seat at Blinster Lovell in (3) On the Friday beflprt the ecMonation four- 
Oxfordshire, was accidentally discovered a teen gentlemen were created knights of tiie Bath, 
chamber under the ground, in which was the On the Saturday the queen went in procession 
skeleton of a man seated in a chair, with his from the Tower to Westminster. She vras dressed 
head reclined on a table. Henre it is supposed in white cloth of gold of damask, with a mantle 
that the fugitivte had found an asylum in this of the same furred urith ermine. ** Her fail* 
subterraneous chamber, where he was perhaps ** yelow hair hung downe plejae bjikynd her 
starved to death through negleet. There is also ** faak/ widi a calle of pipes over it.'* On ber 
a tradition that sir Thomas Broughton escaped head was a circle of gold ornamented with pre- 
from the field, and lived till his death in conceal- cious stones. In this oress she was borne throngh 
ment among his tenants at Witherslack in the the city reclining in a litter, widi a canopy ef 
county of Westmoreland. West's Furness, 210. cloth of gold carried over her by four knigbts of 
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The first care of the parliament was to supply the wants of the 
conqueror by a grant of money, and a bill of attainder, which in- 
cluded almost eyery man of property engaged in the late insur- 
rection* (1). Next the king required their aid to put down the 
dangerous and unlawful practice of ^^maintenance.'' The reader 
will recollect that by '^maintenance'' was understood an asso- 
ciation of individuals under a chief, whose livery they wore, and 
to whom they bound themselves by oaths and promises, for the 
purpose of maintaining by force the private quarrels of (he chief 
and the members. Hence tt^e course of justice was obstructed, ju- 
rors were intimidated, and offenders escaped with impunity. Hence 
also (and this it was that chiefly provoked the hostility of the king) 
powerful noblemen were furnished with the means of raising forces 
at a short warning to oppose the reigning prince, or to assist a new 
claimant. In the preceding parliament an path had been required 
from the lords, and was ordered to be takes by the commons in each 
county, that they would not keep in their servioe men openly cursed, 
or murderers, or felons, or outlaws; thai they would notxetain per- 
sons by indentures, or give liveries contrary to law ; and that they 
would not makenot3 or maintenances, nor oppose the due execu- 
tion of the king's writs (f2). In the present it was enacted that the 
chancellor, treasurer, and keeper of ttie prWy seal, ot two of them 
with one bishop, one temporal peer, and* the ehiefjuflges of the 
king's bench and common pleas, should have authority lA call' be- 
fore them persons accused of having offended in any of these points, 
and to punish the guilty, as if they had been convicted by the ordi- 
nary course of justice. U appears from the acts of the council that 
in cases of breach of the peace tsommitted, or of combinations likely 
to lead to such breach formed, by persons whose rank and power 
screened them from the ordinary pursuit of justice, it had been the 
custom for the Icing to call such individuals before the council, 
where contending parties were reconciled, the guilty punished, and 
the suspected compelled to give security for their good behaviour. 
This, which might be called the criminal jurisdiction of the council, 
was transferred to the new court now erected : but though its li- 
HUts were defined by the statute, they were gradually extended by 

the body. Several carriages, and four baronesses of the insurgents -had then dwindled from eight 

on grey palfreys followed. On the Sunday she to five thousand, a proof that we are not to 

was crowned, and afterwards- dined in the hall, trust to acts of attainder for more than the 

"The lady Catharine Grey and mistress Ditton substance of the offence. 

"went under the table, and sate at her feet, (2) Ibid. 28T. Rym.xii. 280. On that occasion 

" while the countesses of Oxford and Rivers the judges had been consulted, who replied that 

« knelt on each aide, ignd at certeyne tymys it was impossible to enforce the execution of the 

" belde a kerchief byfor htr grace." The king laws, as long as " maintenances" existed. The 

viewed both the coronation and die dinner from chief justice, among other things observed, that 

behind a hittice. Ld. CoH. iv. 216—233. in ihe-time of Edward IV. the lords sworfe to ob- 

(l) Rot. Pari. vi. 386. 400. I have said, serve the statutes, and yet in hi* presence several 

** almost every man of property/' for by mistake of thom, within an hour afterwards, rstained by 

or design lord Lovell was omitted. But the oaths persons to support their quarrels, and 

omission was discovered eight years afterwards, conseqaeatly to set aside the execution of the 

and a new. bill of attainder was passed to include law. T«ir-bobk, Term Mich. 1 Hen. VII 3c 
liim '[Rot. Pari. vi. 502). The number, however, 
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itedeeisioiis, lil lliej were inade fo iBciodefibeis and misde- 
and ftoa^ Ibepower ofinflicliBg pinistaMot w» to be 
^^ivderadlif law,** U cane to tine lobe curcted tf dixrelioB, and 
with such arveritf as toprofeke the iBtredaad ones ofaDdasBesor 
BMB. lluseoiirt va5calMlbe€oartoffkeslar-€iiaiDbcr,finoiii Ifae 
afiidfnfil decoralioBS of the loon, io wbkb it osodj sate (1). 
Heory was caieM to caldfate fbe fneadsiiip vtndi sobsisled 
bat n tea biM and Ibe lOBg of Scots. To cenenl it tbe nore finnlT, 
Fox bisbop of Dortttfli Ind beoi seal daring tbe snnmer to Edin- 

s. bnr^ ; and a mnhiii agreement liad been nade, tliat Jafncs, wlio 
bad lost Uscoosori, Qie daoghler of Qiekingofllenniafffc, should 
wmnj EfinbeOi, Qie queen dovager of Extend, and tliat liis two 
sons sboold abo marry two of iwr dangitfcrs ' 2\ Days were even 
apiW i nl B d for flic meeting ofa mb a ssadn t s to fix Ibeniariiageseiae- 
menls : bat tbe pnject was interrwpled 1^ tbe rdbdiion of tbe Scot- 
iBh bvds, and finally defeated by the deaOi of James, who, after 
tosing Ihe battle of Ganglor in Jone 1488, was mui daedat the mffl 

11. ^Beaton during bis lligbt. Thoogb Henry gricted for Ihe death of 
bis friend, he was anxSoos to maintain the relalions of amity wilh 
bis soocesBor ; and Ihcrcforc, as the trace might be said to tiave ter- 
minated at the death of Janws, be ratilled it anew in the IbHowing 
monlh. Thas was peace continoed between Qie two crowns for the 
space of Ueien yean ; an nnosoal daralion, picparati w of that 
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harmoDy, whidi after centuries of rapine and bloodshed, was at last 
happily established (1). 

As soon as the king was relieved from domestic enemies, he was 
compelled to direct his attention to the continent. By force, or 
policy, or good fortune, the French monarchs had gradually ob- 
tained possession of the other great fiefs.of the crown : Bretago^ 
alone retmned its own prince, and its ancient constitution. But the 
duke Francis was advanced in age, and weak both in mind and body. 
His family consisted of two daughters, the elder of whom named 
Anne had reached her twelAh year. So rich an heiress attracted a 
number of suitors, among whom the most distinguished were, 
Maximilian king of the Romans, the duke of Orleans, first prince 
of the blood in France, and the lord d'Albret, a powerful chieOain 
near the foot of the Pyrenees. Each of these might flatter himself 
with the hope of obtaining with the princess her ample patrimony ^ 
but they had all a dangerous enemy in the king of France, who,, 
though he was prevented from soliciting the hand of Anne by a 
previous contract with the daughter of Maximilian, had determined 
at the death of the duke to take possession of thQ duchy in virtue of 
some ancient and unintelligible claim, which .had lain dormant for 
centuries. 

Charles YIII. had ascended the throne in 1483, at the age of 
fourteen,^ an age at which the law presumed that* the heir to the 
sceptre must be possessed of sufficient capacity and experience to 
govern the kingdom. But his father Louis XI. had thought other- 
vvise; and in obedience to the instructions of that monarch, the 
states placed the young king under the tutelage of his elder sister, 
Anne of France, who bad married Pierre de Bourbon, lord of Beau^ 
jeu. The duke of Orleans, though he had not reached his twenty- 
fourth year, was offended with the choice : he raised forces against 
- the regent, and was compelled to seek the protection of the duke of 
Bretagne. It so chanced that at the same time several Breton nobles, 
who had incurred the resentment of Francis by the murder of his 
favourite minister Pierre de Landois, had (led to the court of Charles. 
The regency declared war, for the apparent purpose of compelling 
the duke to pardon the exiles^ and give up the French prince, but 
with the real view of preventing the marriage of Anne, and o^ an* 
nexing Bretagne to the crown. Both parlies applied to Henry. The 
king of France deprecated his interference : the duke solicited im- 
mediate assistance. Charles, to lull his Jealousy, represented the 
war as an unimportant quarrel between himself and the protector 
of a rebeOious vassal \ Francis endeavoured to awaken his fears, by 
describing the accession of power which France would derive from 
the conquest of the duchy. Each appealed to his gratitude. The 

(t) Rym. xii. 32«— 331. 346- 
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former remioded him of the French auxiliaries who fought under 
his banner at the battle of Bosworth ; the latter of the protection 
which he bad experienced during his long exile in Bretagne. Henry 
was perplexed ; and unwilling to offend either, he offered himseK 
as a mediator between both. With this Yiew his almoner Urswick 
was employed month after month in useless journeys between the 
courts of Paris, Rennes, and Westminster. Charles, while he pro- 
fessed himself willing to accept the mediation, prosecuted the war 
May. with additional vigour. In Mhy he entered Bretagne : Ploermel and 

'"'' '^' Yannes were compelled to open their gales ; and in June the duke 
saw himself besieged in his ceipital. Maximilian sent to his assist- 
ance a body of fifteen hundred men, who, with a reinforcement of 
Joiy. Bretons, fought their way through the French lines, and ultimately 
compelled the enemy to abandon the siege. Charles, however, con- 
linijied the war ; and to be revenged of the king of the Romans, 

Aug. n. ordered the mareschai de Cordes to aid the citizens of Bruges and 
Ghent, who had revolted from Maximilian. Francis reiterated his 
solicitations to Henry ; bat the king trusting to the chance of events, 
and the internal resources of Bretagne, always promised and always 
delayed.* It was not that he could plead poverty. His parliament 
had granted him two Qfteenths, and advised him to assist his friend ; 
but avarice prompted him (o accept the money, and to neglect the 
advice. He acquainted the French court with the proceedings of 
parliament, in the vain hope that Charles might be terrified into 
forbearance ^ he refused to English adventurers the royal permis- 

1*488 ^^° ^ serse in the army of Francis ; and when sir Edward Wyde- 

juiy 14. vile with four hundred men privately sailed from the Isle of Wight 
for Bretagae, he not only disavowed the expedition to the French 
government, but consented to an armistice which should la$t for six 
months (1). 

It was not, however, long before he saw reason to doubt the po- 
licy of such vacillating conduct. In the disastrous battle of St. Au- 

Jaiy28. bin, sir Edward Wydevile was slain with all his countrymen and 
seventeen hundred Bretons, who, to deeeivc the enemy, had adopted 
the white coats and red crosses of the English soldiers. The duke of 

Alls 31 Orleans was made prisoner; St. Aubin, Dinant, and St. Malo sur- 
rendered : and Francis signed a treaty*, by which he consented that 
Charles should retain all his conquests, and thai neither of his 
daughters should marry without the approbation of the French king. 
Sept. But the sequel was still more perplexing. In a few weelcs Francis 
*~^ died, and soon afterwards his younger daughter followed hioi to the 
grave. The king of France, in virtue of his pretended claim, de- 
manded the whole succession : hostilities recommenced \ and before 
Christmas one half of Bretagne was in the l^^ds of the French. The 

(1) Bacon, 29— 33. Rym. xii. 344. 347. Cora. Sapplem. c. iii. iv. Polyd. 569. Hall, 11—14- 
Daaiel, aon. 1485—1488. 
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elarnour of the nation aow roused Henry flrom bis apathy. On the 
same day he despatched envoys to the kings of Spain and Portugal, 
to Maximilian and his son the archduke Philip, to Anne of Bretagne, Dec. n. 
and Charles of France. Of the^ embassies the four first were chiefly 
meant for parade ; to the orphan princess he made the offer of an 
English army ; to the king of France he proposed a renewal of the 
truce, but with an additional clause, that each party might include 
his allies. Sensible that the proposal would be rejected, he insinuated 
to Charles, that if his people compelled him to aid theBrelons, his 
army should act entirely on the defensive (1). 

Henry now summoned a parliament. The nation was anxious to ^ „ 
rescue a young and unfortunate princess from the power of a vie- ^^^^9.^ 
torious enemy : but the cold-hearted king had determined to enrich 
himself from the generosity of the one, and the necessities of the 
other. From his subjects he demanded an aid of ohe hundred 
thousand pounds for the maintenance of tea thousand archers during 
twelve months : but the amount was cut down to seventy-five thou- 
sand ; and to raise that sum, the lords for themselves, the commons 
for themselves and their constituents, granted to the king a tenth of 
the yearly produce of their kinds, fees, and pensions, with a tax on 
personal property of one penny in eight. To Anne he promised an ^^^ *®- 
army of six thousand archers to serve for six months ^ but on condi* 
tions to Isvhich her necessities compelled her to^ subscribe, that shQ 
should surrender two fortresses as securities for the repayment of 
the expense, and should take an oath not to marry without his con- 
sent. In the spring sir Robert Willoughby de Brooke landed in 
Bretagne wi!h the stipulated number of men : but as Charles knew 
that the English were forbidden to undertake offensiye operations, 
he ordered his own forces (o abstain from a general engagement. 
The consequence was that a few skirmishes kept up the appearance 
of hostilities ; and the auxiliaries, as soon as the six months of their ^o""- 
service were completed, returned to their own country (2). 

But, if the war languished in Bretagne, it was distinguished by a 
most brilliant action in Flinders. The revcdled Flemings with the 
aid of Be Cordes had besieged Dixmude ; and the lord^ Daubeney 
aad Morley with two thousand archers and thrice that number of 
Germans, attacked them in their camp, though it was defended by 
a strong battery. Tlie archers poured a vqlley of arrows into the 
trenches, fell on the ground till the guns had been discharged, rose 
on their feet, poured in a second volley, and rushed precipitately 
into the camp. The victory was complete : but it was stained with 
cruelty. Revenge for the death of ^' that gentill yong knight the lord 
'* Morlay" *o transported the victors, that they refused to give 
quarter, and eight thousand of the enemy are said to have been slain, 

(11 Rym. xii. 347—355. Bacon, 37. Hall, v. (2) Bacon, 37. Rym. xii. 362. 372. Rol. Pari. 
15- Com. Snpplem. v. vi. 420. 
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a carnage almost incredible, if we consider the small number of the 
combatants in each army (1). 

The expedition to Bretagne bad, howeter, been productive of 
some advantage. It had stopped ther progress of the French arms. 
At the same time the levies of Ferdinand iLing of Spain had com- 
peOed Charles to detach a numerous force to Fontarabia, for the 
protection of that fh>ntier. In these circumstances the defeat at 
Dhnnude, and the surrender of St. Omer to the king of the Romansy 
induced the French monarch to listen to proposals for peace ; and 
in a convention with Maximilian, he consented to restore to the 
princess all the towns which belonged to Francis at the lime of his 
death, and promised that, as soon as tlie English forces should re- 
tire, and she should give security for her allegiance, St. Malo, Fou- 
geres, Dinant, and St. Aubin should be sequestered, (o remain in 
the hands of an indifferent perwn till the claim of Charles to the 
duchy could be satisfactorily determined. 

. We may now return to England, where of the sum voted ib the 
last session of parliament only a small part had been raised. The 
commons of the northern conties had not only refused to pay their 
proportion, but had even murdered the king's lieutenant, theearl 
Apr. 38. of Northumberland. But the insurrection was quickly suppressed 
by the earl of Surrey : John k Chambre, one of the rin^eaders, suf- 
fered at York ; and sir John Egremond, the other, escaped to the 
A. ». duchess of Burgundy (2). Id the next session, the deficiency of the 
v^ii. tax, which instead of seventy-five had produced no more thaa 
twenty-five thousand pounds, was amply supplied by the grant of a 
tenth and fifteenth. Henry with gr^t care deposited the money in 
bis coffers. War was not his ol^ect. Instead of military prepara- 
tions he consumed the whole of the present and a great part of the 
next year in forming and re-forming alliances with the kings of 
Spain and of the Romans. Never perhaps did three princes profess 
more, and feel less, affection for each other. For the common ad- 
vantage of Christendom they agreed to set bounds to the ambition of 
France : but in reality each sought, by working on th^ apprehen- 
sions of Charles, to promote his individual interest. Maximilian 
hoped to recover the ancient patrimony of hi» family on the north 
of France, and with the duchess to obtain the duchy of Bretagne ; 
Ferdinand expected to procure the restitution of Roussillon, v^ich 
he had formerly mortgaged for a loan of three hundred thousand 
crowns ^ while Henry cared little for the fate of Bretagne, or the in- 
terest of his allies, provided he could extort from Anne security for 

(1) Hall, 18. Bacon, 47. The herald has oele- ** zowes that I hare lefte» and fblow tkow the 

bratod in Ua jomnal the Tcsolution of an archer, ** chase, for I may not. The whidi John Peanoa 

called Jchn Pearson, of CoventrjTi who, haying ** died within few da;p -after, on whose aonllr 

lost a leg by a cannon shot, continued to dis- ** God have mercy." Lei. Coll. It. 247. 

charge his arrows kneeling or sitting. " And (2) Hall, 16. Bacon, 41. Fab. 528. Ld. Coll. 

'* when the Frenchemen fledde, He criedto one of iv. 246. 
" his felowes, and saide, have thow these six ar- 
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the repdymeDl of his expenses, and from Charles a valuable present 
in reward of his forbearance (1). 

The king of the Romans, both by the promptHnde with which he 
bad formerly sent succours to Francis, and the attention which he 
liad lately paid to the interests of Anne, had won the esteem of both 
the father and daughter ; and when, duriag the cessation of hos* 
tiltties, she signified her consent to his proposal of marriage, she 
did no more than comply with the wishes of her deceased parent. 
If Maximilian had improved the golden opportunity to yisit Bre- 
tagne, he. would have secured the object af his ambitioa^ but his 
Flemish subjects were in rebellion ^ the journey by land or water 
would expose him to his enemies ; and it was thought that the mar- 
riage by proxy would be equally certain, and less danferous. W^h 
this view the prince of Orange^ as the representative of the king of a. d. 
the Romans, married the duchess in his name in the month of April ^ ipr ' 
and within a few weeks, the lord d'AIbret, one of her suitors, to- 
revenge the disappointment, betrayed to the French the important 
city of Nantes. War was now renewed ; the king of ihe Romans vuj. 
thinkiqg himself secure, neglected. to succpui^ Ms wifSp^ Henry 
harassed her with demands of money for the repayment of \m for- 
mer expenses; and Charles formed the plan, suspected by neither 
of these powers, of compelling her to break her contract with Maxi- 
milian, and to marry himself (2). 

It was true that at an early age he had been contracted to 
Margaret of Austria, Maximilian's daughter, who had been edu- 
cated in France as his consort, and,, only waited till she reacheil 
the age of puberty to ratify the marriage. But this Urdumslance, 
which might have deterred other iirinc^s, only supplied Charles v 
with a cloak to conceal his real intentiQn. By promises and 
bribes he bought the counsellors of the duchess : but when the 
proposal was made to her, she rejected it with disdain. Was jiot 
Charles her natural enemy? Was he not contracted to Marga- 
ret? Was not she herself married to Maximilian? They replied 
that she ought to sacrifice a feeling of dislike to the interest of 
her country ^ that the contract between Charles and Margaret was 
void, because that princess, was under age; and that 'the mar- 
riage between herself and Maximilian had not been oonsummated, 
^d might therefore be dissolved, because Bretagne was a fief 
of the French crown, and by Jaw an heiress could not marry 
without the consent of her lord. These reasons made, no im- 
pression on the mind of Anne ; but they were supported by a 
French army, which appeared before the gates of Rennes. She 
was now told that her obstinacy had been punished. There re- 
mained no hope of escape. She must be either the wife or the cap- 

(1) Bot. Pari. ▼!. 438. Rym. xi. 387. 394— (2) Hall, 20. Bacon, 48. Com. Supplem. fu 
430. 43T. 440. 443. 
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Uve of Charles. Sabdued at last by importttnity and terror, she 
consented to a treaty, of which the principal articles were that 
she should m^ry the French king ; that the rights of each should 
be reciprocally communicated to the other ^ that the surviyor 
should retain possession of the duchy ; but that, in case she were 
the sunriyor, she shovld, if she remained single, bequeath her 
^dominions to the reigning prince, or, if she chose to marry, 
marry no one but the actual possessor, or the presumptive heir, 
Dec. 13. of the French crown. She was , married to Charles al Langey 
in Tourraine, and crowned in the abbey church of St. Denis (1). 

The reader may conceive the feelings of Maximilian at this 
double disappointment. By his own inactivity, and the arts of 
his enemy, he had lost for himself a wife and a principality, 
for his daughter a husband and a throne. His rage vented itself In 
threats and imprecations : but the exhaustion of his treasury, and 
the factious temper of his people, forbade him to seek revenge 
by open hostilities. Henry received the intelligence with the cool- 
ness of a philosopher ; and, instead of irritating his mind by 
reflecting on what he had lost, sate himself down to calculate 
the chances oC deriving pecuniary advantages fVom the event. 
July 7. During the last year he had repeatedly assumed a warlike atti- 
tude : he had ^dered troops to be levied, stores to be provided -, 
he had even appointed commissioners to extort money in the 
different counties under the illegal and vexatious name of "' be- 
oct. 17. '* nevolence (2)." In October he acquainted fhe parliament with 
his resolution of chastising the perfldy of the French king, (though 
Charles had not then married the princess), and obtained from 
it a grant of two tenths, and two fifteenths (3). After Christmas 
he found both houseft still more eager for war : an act was passed 
A. D. in f^our of those who should accompany the king, enabling them 
jan^6. ^^ alienate their estates without the payment of fines, and to enfeoff 
lands, that their executors might have funds to fulfil their be- 
quests ] and laws were made, compelling the captains under pain 
of imprisonment and forfeiture to pay their men within six days 
after the money was issued from the treasury, and making it 
felony for any soldier to leave the army without the permission 
of his superior officer (4). 

Still these laws and preparations were but a mask, under which 
the king sought to conceal his designs from his own subjects 
as well as the enemy. The former would pay the tenths and 
fifteenths \ the latter might perhaps offer a valuable sum for the 
purchase of peace. With this view he continually invented reasons 
for delay. It would be dangerous to leave the kingdom exposed 

CO HaU, 29. Bacon, 55. Com. Sopplem. vi. (3) Rot. Pari. vi. 442. 
Daniel* anno 1489—1491. (4) SUt. of Realm, ii. 549. 

(2) Rjm, xii. 446. 455. 464. 
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to the inroads of the Scots ; foUr months were employed in ne- May is. 
gotialing a prolongation of the armistice between the two king* 
doms (1). Two more were consumed in forming contracts for 
the levy of different descriptions of force; of men at arms each 
attended by his custrel and page, of lancers and arcl^ers on horse- 
back, and of foot soldiers armed with bows, halberds, and bills (2). 
These troops were mustered and inspected in June and ^ly -, yet 
week passed aRer week, and the season for active operations was 
suffered to elapse before the king put himself at the head of 
the army. In the beginning of October he landed at Galali; a oct. 
fortnight later he sate down before Boulogne, with sixteen hundred ^"'^' 
men at arms, and twenty-five thousand infantry. 

It was now believed that the war had begun: and the people 
of England flattered themselves with the anticipation of victory 
and conquest. Henry had other objects in view. As long back 
as the month of June hethad commissioned the lord d'Aubigny, 
governor of Calais, to negotiate a peace and alliance will^ Charles ; 
and, if we may judge from appearances, that peace was, in sub- 
stance at least, already concluded. On the part of France no^fre-' 
parations- were made to repel the invaders; and'Henfly, instead 
of acting with vigour, first published a lettar !i*om his enfoy in 
the court of Maximilian, and then another from his ambassador 
wHh Ferdinand, that the army might know how little was to 
be expected from either of those princes. Soon afterwards he ce- oct. 27. 
ceived from D'Aubigny the rough draft of a treaty, whieh was im-* 
mediately submitted to the consideration of twenty-four of his 
principal officers. In their report to the king they advised him 
to sign it, alleging the lateness of the season, the sickness of the' 
army, the inactivity of his allies, the strength of Boulogne, and 
the neighbouring fortresses, and the advantageous offers of his 
antagonist. Henry had asked their opinion merely to exonerate noy. s. 
himself from the blame; and two treaties, the one public, the 
other private, were immedialely concluded. By the forAier, peacei, 
alliance, and confederacy, were established between the two crowns, 
to last during the lives of both kings, and for one year after the 
;death of the survivor; by the latter Charles bound himself to 
pay to Henry by half-yearly instalments o,f twenty-five thousand 
francs,' the aggregate sum of one hundred and forty-nine thou- 
sand pounds sterling ; one hundred and twenty-four thousand of 
which should be received in lieo of all claims against Anne of 
Bretagne, and twenty-five thousand as the ara^ears of the annuity 
due to the late king Edward lY. Henry returned to Calais. His 
favourites, who had reoqtved bribes from the French king, ap- . 
plauded the wisdom and good fortone of their master ; but the 

(1) Rym. xii. 465. 473. (^) Rym. xii. 478^480. 
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army loudly condemned the dissiinulatton and atarice of a prince, 
'Who, to replenish his own coffers, had not hesitated to disap^ 
point the hopes of the naion, add to lead so many knights and 
noblemen into* ruinous, and at the same time nonecesisanr ex- 
penses (1). 

It is now time to introdvee to the reader one of the most myste- 
rious personages recorded in English history. About the time 
when Henry declared war against France, a merchant yessel from 
Mays. Lisbon cast anchor in the cove of Cork. Among the passengers 
was a youlh, whom no person knew, about twenty years of age, of 
handsome features and courtly deportment. It was soon rumoured 
that he was Richard duke of York, the second son of Edward lY. : 
but how his birlh was ascertained, or .in what manner he ac- 
counted for his escape from the Tower, when Edward Y. was 
mur^red (2), or where he had lived during the last seven years, 
though questions which f6ust have been asked, are secrets, which 
have never been explained. To such Inquiries, however, he gave 
answers which satisfied the credulity of his friends ^ and, as the 
English settlers were warmly attached to the h^use of Tork, 
O' Water, the late mayor of Cork, easily induced the citizens to 
declare in his favonc. .An attempt was even made to secwe the 
assistance 6f the earl of Kildare, and of his kinsman the earl of 
Desmond, fsNOBrly the great supporters of th^ white rose. The 
latter declared in favmir of Perkin : the former, who had lately 
been disgikted by Henry, returned an ambiguous but courteous 
answer. The adventurer had yet no apparent reason to be dis- 
pleased with his reception ^ whett he suddenly accepted an in- 
vitation from, the ministers of Charles YIII., to visit France, and 
place himself under the protection of that monarch. He was re- 
ceived by the king as the real duke of York, and the rightful 
heir to« the English throne. For his greater security a guard of 
honour was allotted to him under the command of the lord of 
Concressatfit (3) : and the English exilas and outlaws, to the number 
of one hundred, offered him their services by their agent sir George 
Not. 3. Ncville. Hcury was perplexed and alarmed. He hastened to sign 
the peace with the French monarch ; and Charles instantly ordered 
the adventurer to quit his dominions. This order betrays the real 
object of the countenance which had been given to his preten- 
sions : perhaps it may explain why he made his appearance at 
that particular period (4). 

Leaving France, he solicited the protection of Margaret, the 

• ■» 

(l) Rym. xii. 490'-508' Bacon, 63* Bot. Pari. p«ny. If I uderstand rightly a letter of Ramsey 

▼i. SOT* lord Bofhitd, Coneressault told him that he and 

(3) Eren those who assert that this adTentarer the admiral of France had made many inquiries 

was the real duke of York agree that Edward V. respecting the birth of the adventurer, but to no 

was dead, as he nerer appeared, nor did any one purpose. See the letter in Pinkertoa's Scotland^ 

crer take his name. ii. 438. 'Bllii, i. 23. 

(3) Of a Scotch family of the name of Moni- (4) Hallj 30; 3t. Poljd. 582. 
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dowagar duchess of Bargundy, who received him with joy, ap- 
pointed him ff gaard of thirty halberdiers,^ and gave him tha 
surname of ^' The white rose of England." Her conduct revived 
ihe alarm of the king, and the hopes of his enemies. Gfvld the 
aunt, it was asked, be. deceived as to the identity of her nephew? 
Or would so virtuous a princess countenance an impostor? Henry 
spared neither pains nor expense to unravel the mystery. His 
agents were distributed through (he towns and villages of Flanders, 
and valuable rewards were offered for the slightest infofsiation. 
The Yorkists were equally active. Their secret agent sir Robert 
Clifford was permitted to see >' the white rose,'' and to hear 
from the pretender and his aunt the history of his adventures. He 
assured his employers in England that the claim of the new duke 
•of York was indisputable; while the royal emissaries reported 
that his real name was Perkin Warbeck ^ that he was horn of 
respectable parents in the city of Tournay; that he had fre- 
quented the company of the English merchaiis in Flanders, and 
had some time before sailed from Middleburgh to Lisbon in the 
service of lady Brompton, the wife of one oMhe outlaws (1). 

With this clue Henry was satisfied, and immediately despatched 
sir Edward Poy:nings, and Br. Warham, as his ambassadora to 
the archduke Philip, the sovereign of Burgundy. Their osten- >. ». 
aible object was to renew the treaties between England and the j^^'is. 
Netherlands; but their secret. instructions comnjssioned them fo 
demand the surrender, or, if that could not be obtained, the 
expulsion of Warbeck. The ministers of the archduM were di- 
vided, some maintaining the identity, others the imposture of the 
pretender. An answer was ultimately returned, that Philip, through 
flriendship for the king, would abstain from affording aid to hn 
enemy, but that he could not control the duciiess, who was abso- 
lute mistress within the lands of her dower. Henry, to manifest 
hi* displeasure, withdrew the mart of English cloth from An- 
twerp to Calais, and strictly prohibited all intercourse between 
the two countries (2). 

Clifford, and Barley his associate, had gona to Flanders, as the ^. ». 
.envoys of the Yorkists : others, spies in the pay of Henry, repaired **•*• 
to Brussels under the pretence of testifying their attachment to the 
new duke of York. These, the moment they had wormed them- 
selves into the confidence of the adventurer, betrayed to the king 
all his secrets, with the names of his partisans. The consequence 
v^as, that on the same day the lord Fitzwalter, €ir Simon Mount- 
ford, sir Thomas ThwaMes, Robert Ratcliffe, William Daubeney, 
Thomas Cressemer,'Thomas Atwood, and. several clergymen, were 
apprehended on the charge of high treason. Their correspondence 

(1) Ibid. 3t, 32. (2) P.yiiH3iii. &i4. HaU, 33. Polyd. 584. 
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with the friends of the prelopdcr in Fianderg was consider«l a suf- 
ficient proof of their guilt -, and all received judgment of death. 
Mountford, Tbwaites, and .Ratcliffe, sufiEered immediateljr -, lord 
FitzwaMer was imprisoned at Calais, where three years later he 
forfeited his life by an unsuccessful attempt to escape. The rest 
were pardoned ? but ibis act of vigour astonished and dismayed 
the unknown friends of the adventurer, many of whom, cooseious 
of their guilt, and sensible that their associates had been beo^yed, 
fled for security to the different sanctuaries (1). 
A.D. - There remained, however, one, who, ;^ while he flattered himself 
j«n^ ^bat he possessed a high place in the royal thvour^ had been se- 
cretly marked out for destro6lk>n. After theftetivitles of Christ- 
mas, Henry repaired with his court to the Tower. Clifford, whose 
fidelity had been corrupted by promises and present, arrived 
from Flanders, was introduced to the king in council, and on his 
knees obtained a fuU pardon. Being exhorted to prov^ bis repen- 
tance by discovering what he knew ^ the conspiracy, he accused 
the lord chamberMn, sir WiHiam Stanley. The king started with 
affected horrofj^ and refused to gii^ credit to the charge. Tq sir 
William he was indebted both for his crown and his life. At the 
battle of Bosworth, wben he was on the point of.si&king under the 
pressure of the enemy, that nobleman had rescued him from dan- 
ger, and had secured to him the victory.' But ClilDrd repeated the 
accusation wittv greater boldness, and Henry, out of apparent 
tenderness to his friend, desired sir William to confine himself to 
his apartment in the square tower, and to reserve his defence till 
his examination on the foUowing mording. Whether it arose from 
consciousness of guilt, or Irom confidence in his past services; the 
prisoner confessed the truth of the charge; on that confession he 
was arraigned and eondemned at Westminster ; and after a decent 
Feb. 15. interval suffered the punishment of decapitation. His death gave 
rise to contradictory reports. By some it was said that he bad spp- 
plied the pretender wilh money ; by others, that when he was 
solicited to declare for him, he had replied : '* Were I sure that he 
*•' was the son of Edward, I would never fight agaisst him (2)." 
This at least is probable, fhal unless he had been really entangled 
in the conspiracy, Henry would never have proceeded to the exe- 
cution of a nobleman, to whom he was under so many obligations : 
bttt the king's ayarice provoked a suspicion that the enormous 
wealth of the prisoner was the chief obstacle iq his pardon. By his 
death, plate and- money to the value of forty thousand pounds, 
wUh lands to the amount of three thousand pounds a-year, devolved 

(i) Rot. Pari, vi, 503i 504. Hall, ^\. having consented to the mission Q^Cliflbrd. and 

(2) Polyd. Virg. 585- Andr^ says that he not promised to receive and aid such persons as Gif- 

only sent money to the pretender, bat ilium tu- ford should send to him with a private sign. Ho- 

tari ct in regnum adducere promisserat. MB. well, State Trials, iil. 366. 
Dom. A. xviii. The indictment charges him with 
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k^^kummn. AmMtforSOOLMalraMlrbeeiiihmloClfibrd; 
bol he «m wfcr aflcrmiis HmM by H«irt (l). 

lo ilM MM tfnw, IS tk»iitf«»«r]tibiid M toBf Itten wv^ 
aOacied ift tM fHil femiy, HMrf katf der oM a poH of Iris a^ 
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and ioiMaltd saHes MHatal setar» tofwioi Ott Heir opp o Be n t s . 
Hie ^ipaij , 9Mtm§m§ his bad siioeea to Ihejeatonsy or petMj 
of the caH of liisif, arttaM itol nnitoaiMu, snrt htoi to Bag- 
Isad, Md i w— i id a i—liBM a em , In dM aMnbiy seteral sto- 
Mes weaa ia w Hd to iroe «ie tower ctonos of kihabitapli fnm 
ttiegfftofoaa hnpo Ml isai of coy no art Mvcfy; tobvcakfhe power 
of the peal leads by iM piohlMttiM of SMlateaaiMr ^ to praerw 
tho finsMBhaasertaKT wiMft fhopato bj toe rwritrt oTdtostatatoa 
of KillcMiT (3) ; Md toprrtdote tba gort g ow i me i it of fte 
Wmt f Uh doartas by giiiag to a* stotatoa ^ htiefy mttt& to Sag- 
*^ii^ ^■iibato^pBgtoilicprtitewrt ofiiissa we,"iiofofceaf 

ih #hieh orttoaDOcawwre re^ndedlr Mde Ibr flto sete 
of toedMf ffSfeoMc, arof tte partr whtcb be f ipcased, it 
iratt flaactod Oaf tor fba fatove no perttoaata t sboaid be toddea 
la the Mag hrt beea i id hm rt , by too Itolca a ai art cowrti, of 
tbeniMtoily of fbe saae, art of toe acii totortrt to be pBOMd to ft, 
art brt pirettorty gnan Ms Mcaoae art tVpnhaltoai aadir toe 
gmdartC^ Is tboe pranstoas llto dspnly appeasa to bafo bad 
BO otoer ehiart Ibas toe walfavr of rbe atato: im be wai toewghl 
ttthafobawiswairtby p iiiidi lea rt iii alhiw inibeaetofaltotodcr 
wineb be pranmd agairt toe ert of Hdare, Us tMrty, mA 
adbiwab , Hcwy, bemper, wiaee el^ ii was to sireagtoea Ms 
wtotatmibe stotorishrt^ aeaeptoil toe a psto gy ofcfrt by Iffl- 
dare^ art faoMsd tos ■ilitoiibb in tto laglisb parlbMMM, The 
tuA oC HMB ii ito i, wboae gatt wos lisiHbMgMto brt preitooily ^ 
brt gifew owe of Ma saaa OS a bostogef iMr bis tdMRy, 

If rtsgtohse. A flpee pardba 
\ a a gb esi, irtto ti» eteeptiow 
of brt itocrr ^^ O^Wator, mi liitopdMl] waa toljf resiorrt to 
lbel*rt(4). 
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(f ) Sot. r&ri. Ti. M4. Rib. sal. SaH, 35. (3) On Atyninf's law, I !!«▼«< Mtowedl tlie opi. 

Smo^ 76— Tit Spmd, a ■$. ]|«m. AmkiHt, aaenoruimid, ii. App. Sf!»-4te. 

974. SMwp.ffiat. iM. (4) RdC. PaH. ▼{. 4S3» Ktb. ni. SSt— 569. 

(3) fitot foHuddm^the «• of tke Iriah km- 634. Stat. oTtcain* if. 6lX 
^S«a«v wa* axoepled ; a proof that the fingiiith 
settler* had liy this time generally adopted Tt. 

n. 21 
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Tbree years bad now elipaed sioce tho preteBder first sel forlh 
his dlaim ; and yet, during that long interval, he had never made 
any attempt to establish it by legal proof, or to enforce it by an 
appeal to ihe sword. This protracted delay, the accounts which 
had been pablished of his country *and parentage, the punishment 
of his friends in England, and the pacification of Ireland, made 
his cause appear desperate -, and both the Flemish, whose commerce 
had been suspended on his account, and the archduke, whose trea-^ 
sury suffered from the deficiency of the customs, began to com- 
plain of the countenance which he had hitherto received from the 
duchess Margaret. In this emergency he sailed from the coast of 
Flanders with a few hundreds of adventurers attached to his for- 
tunes, and while Henry was on a visit to :his mother at Latham la 

loijs. Lancashire, made a descent in the neighbourhood of Deal. But the 
inhabitants, either believing him an impostor, or urged by the fear 
of incurring the royal displeasure, attacked the invaders, made one 
hundred and sixty-nine prisoners, and drove the remainder into 
their boats. All the captives were hanged by the order of Henry, 
some in London, and others io. different parts of the coast. War-^ 
beck returned in despair to Flanders (1). 

In autumn the parliament assemUed, and at the king's request 
passed a biU of attainder against twenty-one gentlemen who had 
suffered, or bad been condemned, for their adhesion to the pre^ 

Oct. 27. tender. The other acis of the session were to ratify the peace of 
Estaples, according to one of the articles of the treaty (2) ; and to 
enact the penalty of forfeiture against all persons holding fees^ 
annuities, or offices from the crown, (and to these were afterwards 
added all possessing lands, hereditaments, and honours by letters 
patent(3), who should neglect to attend in person the king in his 
wars. But the nation had now grown weary of civil dissension. 
The extinction or beggary of so many noble and opulent f<unities 
had proved a usefhl lesson to the existing generatton; and men be* 
trayed a reluctance to engage in contests in which they knew from 
experience that they must either gain the-ascendeney, or lose their 
lives or their fortunes. To obviate these disastrous consequences, 
a statute was made, declaring, that no one who should attend ob 
the king and soverdgn lord for the time being, to do him flaithful 
service in the wars, should hereafter, on that account, whatever 
might be the fortune of battle, be attainted of treason, or incur the 
penalty of forfeiture. That this act might be set aside by the avarice 
or the resentment of a successful competitor was indeed evident : 
yet it was perhaps the best remedy that could be devised for the 
evil ; and a hope was cherished both from the reasonableness of 

(1) F«b. 530. HtH, Iflf. Stow, 4T». Rot. Pfcri. (2) Rot. Pari. vi. 503--908. Rym. xii. 71«. 
vi. (04. Holyd. M9. M ibid. ri. $2S. 
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CHAf.VIII.] WARBECK INVADES ENGLAND. 3fd 

the measure^ and from the benefits wliich it promised to all par- 
ties, that in future contests it would be generally respected (1). 

The repulse of Warbeck in bis late expedition, and the c€9n- 
plaint of the Flemish merchants, induced the archduke to solicit a Feb 
reconciliation with Henry; and, after a few conferences 4>etween 
their respective envoys, the " great treaty of commerce between 
^^ England and the Netherlands'' was «igned. By it every faciiUy 
was afforded to the trade of the two countries ; but there was ap« 
pended to it a provision which from this period Henry inserted ^i 
every treaty with foreign sovereigns, that each of thB contraetuig 
parties should banish flrom his dominions the known, enemies of 
the dther : and to preclude the possibility of evasion in the present 
instance, it was expressly stipulated that Philip should not permit 
the duchess to aid.Qr.. harbour the king's rebels, but should deprive 
her of her domains if she acted in opposition to this engagement (2). 
Warbeck could no longer remain in Flanders. He saih^ lo^Cor^ ; 
but the Irish refused to venture their lives in his service. From 
Cork he passed to Scotland, and exhibited, it is said, to tbe king, 
recommendatory letters from Charles YIII. and his fjriend the 
duchess of Burgundy. .James received the adventurer with kind- 
ness, saying that whosoever he might be, he should not repent of 
his confidence in the king of Scotland. Afterwards by advice of 
his council he paid to him the honours due to «the prince whose 
character he bad assumed ; and to evince the sincerity of his friend - 
ship, gave to him in marriage bis near relation, the lady Catharine 
Gordon, daughter to the earl of Huntlef (3). 

This sudden improvement in the fortune of the adventurer re- 
newed the jealousy and .apprehensions of the king, who had. good 
reason to suspect the enmity of James. That prince, fifteen years of 
age, had been placed on the throne by the murderers of his father, 
a faction hostile to the interests of England ; and Henry had in con- 
sequence entered into engagements with a party of the Scottish 
nobles, their opponents, who undertook to seize the person of the ^pr?^;^. 
young sovereign, and to conduct him to London (4). Now, how- 
ever, Fox, bishop of Durham, was .commissioned to open a nego- 
tiation, and to tempt the fidelity of James with the offer of an English Dec. 
princess in marriage. But he listened rather to Xhe suggestions of 
resentment or ambition, and demanded as the price of his forbear- 
ance terms to which the king refused his assent. Fox was followed 
by Goncressault, as ambassador from the French monarch, who 
proposed that all subjecl3 of dispute between the two kings should 

(l^ Stat, of Realm, ii. 568. ^H ^ Scots. The person who applied to Henry 

' (2I Rym. xii. S79— 691. fo' **^ "^f** ^^^ ^o*^ Bothwell, the fayoarite of 

(3) Polyd. S93. Hall, 86, 39. Stow, 469. Speed, the mordered monarch, and the negotiator of the 
977. intended marriages between the si^ral jbmtly of 

(4) Rym. -xii. 440. Pink. Soot. ii. App. 1 . 1 see Seothmd and the EogUsh qoeen dowager and her 
BO restton to charge Henrj on this occasion with daughters. , 
hostile or dishonest intentions towards the yonng • 
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be reTemd 19 Ite deeWoB of bis toY6i«iga; and wlieo ttnt w» 
refused, offered biiD one baodred thoosaod crowot §or Ibe persoD 
of Ibe edfenUirer, fo be seol a etpttte ittlo Fk^oce (1). The bribe 
wfli indigiiaiitly rejected b j James, wbo coined Ms plale into mooej , 
oMatneda iiMllsiippI} inm tbedncbess of Borgmidy, and engaged 
lo pilie Ite pretender on die Ibrooe, oo eondilioD Ibal he shoidd 
recaite as the 'reward of Uaaerviees Ihe town of Berwicfc, and Cbe 
sQOi of filly fhoosand flsarfcs in Imo years (i). Warbeck bad mns- 
larid under his standard tairteen bnndred men, onllaws Ihim.tf 
nations-, to these Jamas added aM fte forces tt was in bis power lo 
raise; and the eombaned army crossed tlie borders in the depth of 
Winter, and when no preparation had been mad^ to oppose them. 
They were preceded by a prodamatioo, in which the adventorer 
styled hidiself lUchaid, by the grsce- of God king of Engfamd and 
Fraoce, tord of Irdaad, and prince of Waias. It narrated in §^ 
ntmi ianna his escape finam ttie Tower, his wanderings in fbreign 
conhtries, the usurpation of ^^ Henry Tydder,'* Ihe attempts to 
debauch the fidelity of his confidants, the execution and ailaMsr 
of his friends in England, and the protection which he had mix^tA 
from the king of 'Scots- He was now in England, necompaaiad by 
that monarch for'the purpose of reclaimiog his right; and James, 
whose only object waft to assist hkn, had engagM to rethne the mo- 
emit that be shoM be joined by a competent namber of nativ^es. 
He therefore called on every (me Englisbmav to arm in bis caos^ ; 
and promised to the aaan who shoold>^4ake or distress Henry 
«(Ty4der'' a reward projtortloaed to his conditton ^'so as tb^ 
^* most low and simplesi of degree should have for his labour one 
** thopsand pounds in money, and lands to Ihe yearly value of one 
^ ^ himdred marks to him and his heirs for ever (S)." IhH ten pro^- 
matloo had no effed. The novelty of the filing had worn away, and 
not a sword was nnslmthed in fovour of the white rose. The Scots, 
to consote their disappoinlmeni, and to repay tbemiielves for their 
trouble, pillaged the country without mercy and retarned, laden 
with spoil, to (hahr homes. 
As soon as Uie ioteUtgence of this in^sion reacts Htory, la 
^ ^ ordered Daubeney, the tord cbambeifaln, to raises torses, siuh- 
t4»T. mooed a great coancil^ and afHrwards a parliament, and obtained 
* ' ' ' a grant of two tenths and two fifteenths (4). In most counties Ihe 
tat was levied without opposition : in GornwaU (be people, infiamed 
by Ihe harangues of Flammock, an attorney, and of Joseph, a farrier, 
flew to arms ; refused to pay their mones^ for an objeeit which, it 
was pretended, did not concern them but the natives of the northern 

(1) Wm it Ouifltt, who wifehed to g«t poMes- (3) All these pftrtkuian are Uken from • letter 

•ion of Werheek, or Henrj*. who made the elto of Lord Bothwell. Ibid. ElUs, i. 2S. 32. 

thnmgh Charles ? It is cerUia that the ambassa- (S) This prodamatjon is printed in Henry, xii. 

, dor was sent at the instance of Henry. Pink. Scot. App. i. p. 387. It is much altered by Baooor ST- 

ii, App. 1 . iWd. ^4) bm. Pari. ri. ftl^-^lft. 
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coQQlies ; and reselired, lo (he Duortter of sixteen thousand men, to 
demand of (he king tbe pumshment of atfchbishop Morton, and sir 
Reginald Grey, the supposed authors of this unjustitkftde Impost. 
Tbe misguided muKKude coidmenced their march : a( W^ttortbey 
were joined by the lord Audtey, who placed himself at (heir liead, 
and conducted them through Salisbury and Winchester into Kent 
Opposed by the ge^lemeq of the counly; he turned towards Loodoo^ 
and eincamped on- Blaefcheath in sight of'4he capital. But Henry June 32. 
had by this (ifine been joined by most of tb« southern nobiHty , and 
by the troops that had been previously raised against the Scofes. On 
^ Saturday, (the king sMper9titioiU8l|t belleted that Saturday was his 
fortunate day, ) the lord .chamberlain, amrched to attack th# insur- 
gents^ while the eik*lof Qxford BHide ^ circuit to Ml on their rear^ 
9Qd Uenry with (tie artilti^ry waited in S{. Geovge's 9tld» tbe eyent 
of Ihis batljle. The Cornish archers defended, with obsttnkcy ttoe 
t^ridge at Deptfturd strand : but i%e moment it was forced, the insur- 
gents (led in despair. Two thousand wMre killed ; fifleen hutdred 
werci >.taken. Lord Audley lost his head; Flammock and Joseph jum 24. 
were hanged (1)^ the Kst obtained a pardon firom the king, and 
vrore allowed to compound for their liberty with their caflors, on 
ttie besi terms in their power* TMs ieifity, so unusual in Henry, 
was attributed by some to policy, dnd a desire to Attach (d his cause 
the mifi 0f Cornwall \ by others to giatitude for the life of the lord 
cbaI^berlain, whom the in^rgents had made prisoner at theeom- 
nfiencement of the action, and had restored to l^ierty without 
ransom. 

While tbe attention of the king was occ«pied by tbe Gorhish 
insurgents, James again crossed the Jborders> and MA sibge to Ihe 
cattle of Norbam^ while his light troops scoured the eonntry as far 
as the Tees. But the earl of Surr<iy, with twenty thousand men, 
was now hastening towards the nortb- iThe plunderers cautiously 
retired as he ai^Tanced : Jafties a|>andoned the Ue^e ; and Surrey 
retaliated on the Scottish borderers the injuries Vhich they had 
f aAicted on their EngllMi neighbours.. The fiiilure of ttUs second 
eip^iiQUj with the* news of the defeat of the Gornishmeti, induced 
^e king of Scots to listen lo the sugge&tloaof -don Pedro Ayala, the 
Spapish ambassador, who laboured with earnestness to reconcile tbe 
iwa diontrchs. ' Connmissioliers met dX Aytoun,^ in Scotland : Fox, 
the chief of the English enyoys, was orctei'ed by his private inslruc-^ 
lions to insist on the delivery of Perkin, because, '^ though the ddy- 
'' veraunce^ or the havyng of-hym was of no pri^ or value, yet it 
/* was necessary to save the honour of the English king : and if that 
^* could not be obtained, that at least James.$hoald send to him an 
'" embassy, and consent tP meet him at Newcastle/' To these de- 

(1) JoMpli said be eared ooti^for Ims aune would b^.i^imorlel. Fotyd. 594. 
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inatids (he ScoUisb prince demnrred : Ayala then came forward as 
mediator, and James, satisfled with bis impartiality, intrusted the 
interests of bis crown to the discretion of the Spaniard. A truce was 
concluded for seten years, and subsequently prolonged by Ayala 
to the termination of one year after the death of the sunriYor of the 
two-monarchs. Still there remained some demands on the part of 
Henry, which James considered derogatory from his honour ; hot 

8«pt.io. the difficulty was surmounted by the ingenuity of Ayala, who pro- 
posed that these questions should be referred to the impartial deci- 
sion of the Spanish monarch (1). 

The enthusiasm which had been excited by the first appearance 
of Warbecic in Scotland had long been on the decline ; and about 
the time of the meeting of the commissioners, whether it were that 
he saw the current of public opinion setting against him, or hoped 
to profit by the troubles in Cornwall, or had receiyed a hint from 
bis royal protector (for all these reasons have been assigned), he 
departed from Scotland with four ships, and six score companions. 
He first touched at Cork, and solicited in yain the aid of the earl of 
Desmond. From Cork he directed liis course across the channel to 
Wbitsand bay ; and proceeding by land to Bodmin, unfurled the 
standard of Richard lY. The men of Cornwall had not acquired 
wisdom from th^irrecentdefeat. Three thousand offered their senrices 
to the adventurer ^ and that humber was doubled before he reached 
the city of Exeter. Here he formed his army into two diyisions, 
with which he attempted to force his way by the only entrances-into 
the city, the east and north gales. From one be was repulsed 
with considerable loss : the other he reduced to ashes ^ but the 
citizens fed the fire with fresh fuel tiH they had dug a deep trench 
behind it, between themselves and the enemy. On the next morn- 
ing Warbeck returned to the assault ; but the loss of two hundred 
men, and the arrival of aid to the besi.egedDrom the country, induced 
him to solicit a suspension of hostilities,, during which he withdrew 
his followers. Many of these now abandoned him ^ but the Cornish 
men advised him not to despair; and he had reached Taunton, 
when he was apprised of th^ approach of the royal army under the 
lord chamberlain, and lord Brooke, the steward of the household. 

Sfpt. 21. During the day the adventurer, i^ith great composure of counte- 
nance, made preparations for battle-, but his heart tailed him at the 
sight of the royal standard ; and at midnight, leaving his followers 
to their fale^ he rode away, with a guard of sixty men to the sanc- 
tuary ofBeaulieu, in Hampshire. In the morping (he insurgents 

Oct. 7. submitted to the royaf mercy. The ring-leaders were hanged : 
the crowd, on the arrival of Henry at Exeter, were led, bareheaded 
and with halters round their necks, into his presence, and dischar- 

(0 n^ xii, 6TI. 673—690. TruucripU f or NewRym, 83. Polgidore* (95. BaU, 45. 
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^ed aRer a suitable admonition ; and the inhabitanls of the viliages 
in which Warbeck had obtained either aid or refreshment were 
amerced in proportionate sums of money to the amount of im thou^ 
6and pounds. The pretender's wife, the lady Catherine Gordon, 
^ho had been left at'Mount St. Michael, submitted at the first sum- 
mons. When she was introduced to the king, she blushed and 
burst into tears (1) : but he relieved her apprehensions, and sent 
her to the queen, with whom she aRerwards lived as an attendant, 
still retaining, on account of her beauty, the appellation of ^' the 
^' white rose,'Srhich shohad originally derived from Ihe pretensious 
of her husband (2)v . 

In the sanctuary of Beaulieu the (bgitive had leisure to reflect on 
Ills melancholy situation. He saw the abbey constantly surrounded 
with a guard ; he was repeatedly tempted to leave it by promises of 
piirdon; and, after a severe struggle, resolved to throw himself on 
the mercy of the conqueror. The king did not violate his word, oct. s. 
but refused to admit him into his presence. . When be returned to 
London, Warbeck rode in his suite, surrounded by multitudes, who 
gazed with wonder at the man, whose claim and advehtures had so 
long engaged their attention. He was conducted as a spectacle »ov. 27. 
through the principal streets of the city ; ordered to coitfne himself 
within the precincts of the palace ; and repeatedly examined before 
a board of cooimissioners, as to his parentage, his instructors, and 
his associates. Whatever disclosures he made, were kept secret : 
but he grew weary of his confinement in the palace, and at the end 
of six months contrived to elude the vigilance of his keepers. The 
alarm was instantly given : patroles watched every road to the ^ ^ 
coast; and the fugitive, in despair of success, surrendered himself. t^W. 
to the prior of the monastery at Shene. The monk encouraged him "^^ *' 
with the hopes of pardon, and by his solicitations extorted from the 
king a promise to spare the ttfe of the suppliant. But he was com- 
pelled to stand a whole day in the stocks at Westminster hall, and Jun« 
the next in Cheapside ; and on both occasions to read to the people " 
a confession which he had signed with his own hand. In this barren 
and unsatisfactory document he acknowledged that he was a native 
of Tournay, the son of John Osbeck and Catherine di Faro *, gave 
the names and professions of his relations, and of the persons with 
whom he had lived at Antwerp, Middleburgh, and Lisbon; and 
stated that on his arrival at Cork he was taken first for Simnel, who 
had personated the earl of Warwick, then for an illegitimate son of 
Richard III., and lastly for the duke of York, the second son of 
£dward lY.; that he was invited into France by Charles YIIL; from 

(1) Magno ciun rubore et oborlis bcrymis. An> thew Cradock, and was baricd with hiin iu tfa« 
dre, MS. Dotnit.. A. xriii. See Ellis, Lellers, i. church of Swansea, in Wales, where tfieir tomli 
34 — 7. Polyd. 597. and epitaph are aliU to be seen. Histor. Oonbtsi. 

(2) Fab. 531. Hall. 46, 47. Bacon, 104. "The addition, 
white rose" was afterwards married to sir Mat- 
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'' ftrwee he iNpl tatolietarf, ft^9« IreiMrf u^ 
'' iato Eoglaodd)." Iti^iiMi Itet tUi eonCeviM vas oomposed 
«non Ita diieloiwn iMA he haA irnmo^ Kdeeeribeft 

vilh vipolaiei^ hii VMreolKe eil4 QfigiMi fieoup 
Heory wished 10 mpnw o« ttie iriMs iifflie peP|ih>,.biH 1^ 
00 sokl&cli whicli it aigM ha^e heea iinplieMil er in^xilitic lo 
dHCl<»^ hif IraoMcliooe wilh foi?i«D piiiie^ end Ihe wwnucci 
of aupperl which b^ bud leceifed from Q»tiieoHije<4B. ASor «af< 
fering his pvaishaieot he was oommitfed to Ihe Tower (2). 
This seems |o hate beeo the ago of Wiigoo *«id impottofe. 
' From ttie caplure of Simoel to the appearance pf Waih^A Haorf 
had beeo keptio cooslaoi aiann hr repealed attempmo fofoor of 
the esri of Warwick. About tbo dos^ of. 1496 a pte hod beeo 
adopted to Hfeorato thoi princo from pnsoo : bot it railed Ihraagh 
Ihe fgooraoce of tho coospiratoro, who mistook Ihe place of his 
Qoofloement (3). The foUoviDg year a oow ptot was coBtri^ad id 
Iho ooaocil ^ the king of Fraoce, who jHooght to dlTerl Soorj fhmi 
Ihe ibroateDed innsioo of his domioioos* That mMan^ ho9 o&* 
pressed his regret that he had ever graotod assisiaooo to the miivrpkr 
«f Hie rights of (bo hoose of York, aod olfeied^Q the firioods of the 
oari of WoDrick sbipsy mpoey, ood troops, to pte^ bim on the 
Ihrooe of his ancestors. I^tter^ wor^ wrttten to (be relaio^rs of his 
father the la(e doke of Clareoce^ ladj Warwick was aoNpitod to 
favour the eolerprisfi; and ao ioYitatioo was sent to Ihe .niest 
distioguished of the Yorkists to repair lo Franca, and take the com- 
wand (4). Wboo this attempt also failed, ^arbeck put Cnrth his 
cbim as ^ doke of York , and as long as he was aU^ to profOQUte 
it, the earl of Warwick seemed to be forgott^. Now tbagi WaiiMeck 
was in prison, the rights of tba eail were again brought forward \ 
and a penoii of the nam? of Ralph Wvtford oodertook to personate 
the young prifwe. He was taught t» act his part by Patricia an 
Aufi^istinian friar, ond chose Ibe oeunty of Kent for the theatre oo 
which he should make his first appearsiuee. As a preparatory slap 
a report was circulated of the death of W^irwick; after a short in- 
ter^I the pretender whispered in the ears of a ftw oonQdapts thai 
he was the earl ; and soon afterwards his io^tructor pidrfished (o thQ 
world the important secret in a sermon. It is diiBcult to coiipseive 
on what they could ground their hope of suee^ss. Both were.im- 
mediatf^ly ap|;^{ehendedt The friar was con4emned to perpetual 



(0 Hall, i9,M' Grafttm, 990. Aadrt, DoMq^lt. riw* |t ha* lw» inhmd that it was a mwe fie- 

A.XTtii. Andi^was pensioQcd by Henry. Rym. tion iiiTentcd by Henry and l^b ministers. I 

xii. S48. His aridenaa (for ka nys tba confaMioa slioaU have dioi4l|t ^t they mi^ have wgrn^ 

WW printed by order of the kinv) proves its an- ted a fiction of that description without crowd- 

thenticity, whidb Mr. Laing has deniad, because ina it itkh improbabilities. 

it is not mentioned by Fabyan or Polydore. Hen. (3) Rot. Pan. Vi. 4ST. 

3rii. 444. (4) Rot. Ful. 456* the token by which the 

(2) HoN, ibid. Fab. 432. Stow, 411. ^rom eonspirators linew each othar was a partkular 

some imaginary improbabilities in the confes> sqne^xe of the thiunb. Ibid. 
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ieipri^oniiieiH : WoMordpaid witb his lUe (jbe forfeit of his teme-^ ^- » 

•» /4\ 1499. 

n*y(i)r - M«r, 

The rea^ earl of Warwick, and (he pretended dui^ of York were 
now feilowiprisonens in Ihe Towisr. They schoo eontraettsd a miiitial 
friendship, wept over their common mitfortaM, and, Wtiether it 
^igtoatedwitti Ihemsel?e8 or was saggesked to Ifaem by others, 
adapted a plan for their escape- Fo^irof ibe warders «fre gained Aug. 2. 
40 i^nrder the goveroor, and eenduct the captives to a place of 
security^ where, if , w^e nay Mieve Ih^ reoorda of thdr iri^, 
W^beck was H> be ^S^in proclaimed by the title of Rfehard lY., 
and Warwick w^ to summon the rc^taioers of bis fttber to the 
standard of the n<^w king. . Warbeck was indicted in Westminster 
hall, as a foreigner, guilty of acts of treason sinee bis landing in 
England. He received sentence of de$Ubs and aftbe place of execu- not. is. 
lion affirmed on the word of a dying man i\m truth of every parti- 
colar contained in his originfil confession. With him suffered bis 
first adherent O'Water; apd both, evpressing th^ir regret for the 
tinposHire, asked forgiveness of the king* Before their punishment tfor. 21. 
the earl of Warwick wasiarraigqed at the bar of the house of lords. 
Of his own accord he pleadecl gniltyj the earl oT Oti^rd as lord 
steward pronounced judgment^ and after a few days Henry signed 
the warrant Por ti»e execution of the last legitimate descendant of the 
Plantagenets, who^e^. pretensions coqld ap^eite the Jealousy of the 
house of Tud6r(^,, 

Warwick owed his d^eath (0 the restless offioiousness of his 
friends, who by r<Bpe*ated altem^is bad qonvinced Henry that the 
existence of the earl was incompatible witb his own safety. Still it 
wJli be difficult to dear the king from 8ie guilt of shedding innocent 
i^lood. Thi^ victim of royal suspicion had been confined fh>m 
ebildhood for no other crime than blp; birth. Certainly he was 
jvstified in attempting recover his liberty. Had he' even been 
f uilly of the other part of the charge, his youth, his ignorance, his 
simplicity, and the peculiar circumstances of {lis situation, ought 
to have saved him from capital punishment (3). The whole nation 
lamented his fate; ani} to remove the odium from the king, a re-< 
port, probably false^ was circulated that Ferdinand of Spain had 
reftised to bestow his da^ighter Catherine on the prince of Wales as 
long as so near a clc^imant of the house of York was alive. Catherine 
herself had been t<Hd of the report, and in the following reign was 
heard to observe that she could never expect much happiness from 
ber union with the fanrnly of Tqdor, if that union had been pur^ 
cbased at the price of royal and innocent blood (4). 

From this period the ambition of Henry was no more alarmed by 

(1) Han, M. (3) 1 see nothing in the ancient anthorities tq 

(3) Hall, 5|. Bacon, ||0» 111. Act. Pari. vi. prove that he was an « idiot." 
535- (4) Hail, Si. Bacon, 112. See Mote [C] at the 

«oa of the voliUDe. 
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pretenders lo tbe crown, nor his avarice distressed by the expense 
of foreign expeditions. The principal events of his reign during the 
ten years of tranquillity which preceded his death, may he com- 
prised nnder the two heads, of his treaties with other powers, and 
his expedients to amass money. 

1. 1. Henry was not less careful than the French monarchs to 
preserve the alliance between the two crowns. His object was to 
ensure the payment of the annual pension secured to him by the 
treaty of Estaples : theirs to- afford him no pretext to oppose the 
A.D. progress of th^ir arms in the conquest of Italy. In 1494 Charles 
Febfn. ^^ poured a numerous army over the Alps into the plains of 
Lombardy ; the native princes yielded to the pressure of the tor- 
rent^ and in a few months Naples was converted into a province of 
the French monarchy. But it was lost with the same rapidity with 
Mar. 31. ig^biih it had been won. Tbe pope, the king of the Romans, the king 
of Castile, the duke of Blflab, and the republic of Venice entered 
int6 a league,* by which (hey guaranteed to each other ttieir 
respectife dominions; and Charles was compelled to abandon his 
cOnquesty and to .fight his way through his enemies, that he might 
reHurn to his native kingdom. The next year Henry acceded lo Ihe 
general confederacy; a measure which might intimidate the French 
king, and by intimidating, cause him to be inore punctual in the 
A. D. discharge of his pecuniary obligations. In 1498 Charles died, and 
Apr?T. was succeeded by Xouis XII. That prince, who inherited the pas- 
sion of his predecessor for the conquest of Naples, cheeffbily ra* 
tified the treaty of Estaples, bounc) himself by the most solemn 
oaths to pay the remainder of the debt, and signed Aenry's fa- 
vourite stipulation, that if a traitor or rebel to either pfitiee should 
seek refuge in the dominions of the other, he should be delivered 
up within twenty days at ihe requisition of the offended party (1). 
2. The truces between England and Scotland, though frequently 
renewed and enforced with menaces and punishments, were but ill 
observed by the fierce and turbulent inhabitants of the borders. 
Soon after the last pacification, the garrison of Norham grew jealous 
of the repeated v&its which they received from their Scottish 
neighbours. One dlay a serious affray was the consequence; and 
the strangers, after losing some of their fellows, fled for protection 
to the nearest post of their countrymen. The intelligence was re* 
ceived with indignation by James, who instantly despatched a 
herald to Henry, to announce that the truce was at an end ; and a 
war must have ensued had not the English monarch been as 

1495. phlegmatic as the Scottish was irascible. Fox, bishop of Durham, 

1496. to whom the castle belonged, first wrote to James, and afterwards 
Sept. 2 visited him at the abbey of Melrose ; and so successful were the 

(0 Byni' M» 638—642. 681—695. 
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address and eloquence of that prelate, that the king was not only 
appeased, but offered, what he had formerly riefuscdyto roarry Mar- 
garet the eldest daughter of Henry (1). By the English prince the 
offer was most joyfully accepted ; and wbcm some jof* his councit- 
expre^ed a fear that then, in failure' of the ofale line, England 
might hereafter become an appendage to the Scottish crown. 
^^ No,'' he replied, ^^ Scotland will become an appendage to the 
^^ English; for th^ smaller must foUow the larger kingdonu'* ^TbQ 
ey^nt has verified the prediction; and the marriage J^as be^n^iyKr- 
ductive of more substantial benefits than Hency jcould- proli^hlf 
foresee. It has not only united the two crowns on one head ; it h» 
also contributed to unite the two kingddras into one empire (2). 

It would be tedious to narrate the repeatedand protracted nego^ 
tiations respecting this marriage. The parties were related within 
the prohibited degrees, and the princess was not of suflBcient age to 
^lake a contract valid in law. . Both these impediments were removed 
by a papal dispensation. Henry consented to give with his daughter 
the paltf y sum of thirty thousand nobles, to be paid in three yearly jj|^|^34, 
instalments ; and James settled on her lands to the annual value of 
two thousand pounds, in lieu of which she was to receive during his 
life five hundred marks yearly (3). The parties were now solemnly J«a. 39. 
affianced to each other in the queen's chamber, the earl of Both well 
acting as proxy for James; tournaments were performed foriw^t 
days in honour of the ceremony; andUo exhilarate -the populiiee 
twelve hogsheads of claret were tapped in the streets, ani^ twelve 
bonfires kindled at night (4). At the same time was concluded, after 
one hundred and seventy years of war, or of truces little better than 
war^ a treaty of perpetual peace between the two kingdoms, accom- 
panied with (he usual clause respecting the surrender of traitors, 
and a promise that neither prince would grant letters of protection 
to the subjects of the other without having previously obtained his 
permission. James, however, was careful that his new engagements 
should not interfere with the ancient alliance between Scotland and 
France. When hie sWore to observe the treaty, he had given to ^ „ 
Henry the usual title of king of France; but he instantly arose, ^^^ 
protested that he. had done it inadvertently, and repeated the oath 
with the omission of that word ; and when he was requested by his 
father-in-law not lo renew the French league, he acquiesced for the 
time, but reserved lo himself the power of renewing it, whenever 
he should be so advised (5). 

(1) Halt; 48. " lord James king of Scotland, and all nthir for 
r2),Baconf, li9. ** thee, as piwiartitoF forsaid, forsake, iadoring 
(3) Bym. xii. 787—793. As the noble was 6«. *' his and thine lives natnrall, and thereto as pro- 
Si/, the whole portion amoonted to no more than " cnrator fors&id, I plight, and gives thee his 
JX>,000/. " faythe and truthe.'' Henry gave to the amfaas- 
^4) Thp fqrm was as follows : ** I Patricke earl sadors at their departure presents to the value of 
*' of Bothwel. procurator, etc., contract matri- several thousand pounds. Lei. Coll. iv.358— 2M. 
«• mony with thee Margaret, and take thee into (5) Rym. xii, 793— 8Q4. xiii. 13- 43— ^T. 
" and for the wielTe and spous of my soveraigne 
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Al (he time orUm contract (lie princess was boC twelve years of 

a§e, and Jamei had consented tliat she shoold remain twenty months 

longer under the roof of her royal parents. At length she departed 

A* B from her grandmother's palace at Colli weston, with a long train of 

iJli\. Mies and gentlemen, who accompanied her a mile, kissed her, and 
returned to the court. The earl of Kent, with the lords Strange, 
Hastings, and WiUoughby, escorted her is far as York. She rode on 
a palfrey attended by three footmen, and was followed by a magni- 
ficent litter drawn^by two Worses, in which she made her entry* into 
ttie dUfevent toi^iif. In her suit were a company of players and 

jttij 17. another of minstrete. From York she proceeded under (he care of 
the earls of Surrey and Northuinberlaod toLambertonkirk, where 

Auk. she was receit ed by Ihe Sspttish nobility. James repeatedly Tislted 

'"'^^ her on her progress ^ and on her .arrival in tlie nrighbourhood of 
EdiidMirgh, mounted her palfrey^ and rode with her behind him 
Into his capital. The marriage ceremony was performed by (he 
archbishop of Glasgow, and ^^ the Englirtie lords and ladfeik,*' says 
Hall, ^^ returned into their counlrey, gevyinge more prayse to the 
^' manhaode, thair to the good maner, and nurture of Scotland (1).*' 
8. Henry had always cultivated with particular solicitude the 
alliance of Ferdinlind king « of Castile and Arragen; and the*more 
strongly to cement their (Hendship had proposed a marriage between 
^ „, his eldest son, Arthur prince of Wales, and Catherine th# fourth 

^iM. daughter of the Casliliaoftiiionarch. A preliminary treaty on §iis 
subject was concluded as early as the year 1492 : it was followed 
in 1496 by anotier, according to which Ferdinand promised to give 
the princess a portion of Iwoj^uirdred thousand crowo^^ and Henry 
engaged that his son should endow her with onci-third ofhis income 
at present, and one^third of the income of the crown, if he should 
live ta wear it (2). The marriage was postponed on account of the 
youth of Arthur : but when be had completed his iweUlh year a 
1^99*^ dispensation was o|>tained to enable him to make the contract ; and 
the marriage ceremony .was performed.in the chapel of his manor 
of Bewdley, where Catherine was represented by Iter proxy the 
^501*. Spanish ambassador (3). At length the prince completed His four<^ 
l^ov.'s. ^CQ^^ y^^r, and the princess landed at-Plymouth, after a wearisome 
and boisterous voyage. The king niet her at Dogmersfleld (4) : she 

(i) Lei. Coll. It. 2ftS— SOO. Hall, S8. (4) An oMxpected dilicalt7 oecarred on tke 

(3) Rym. xii. 699— 466> The Spanish croirn fvad to BfQ^ersfifdd. The proUmnoUi^ of Spnia 
<«ms worth A*. 2d.' Eogliah. Ibid. TranscripU for. , met the lung, ikod told Liin that the Spaobh no- 

N. Rym. 80. blemen who had charge of the prineeas had bean 

^S) Rym. xii. 7S4. As ahnoat three yeafs elap. cWged by their soyereign that *' ihey dniaid ia 

sea between the treaty of marriage and the con-: '< no manner of wise permit their lady to hate 

tract, this deky has beeik urged as a proof tha^ ** any meeti^, ne to use any Qaniier «f eoaatt- 

Fefdinand would not consent to it tiU he was as> ** nuealion, nither to receive afty criiiMHiye, «»• 

sared that the life of the earl of Warwick, the real ** till ihe ioeeption of tihe very diaye or tke aotcm* 

heir, would be taken by Henry. But ^ fact i», •* nisation of the ouirriadge." But Httiry dedarsi 

that this was the earliest period stipulated in the that he would be master in his own kingdom ; hi 

treaty (Rym. xii. 669), which proyided that, as entered her chamber, introduced his aon to her, 

soon as Arthur had completed his twelfth year, the and caused them lo renew the former coatrad 

parents might, if they pleased, apply to thiB pope Lei. OM. v. 352— SSS- 
for a diKpensation. 
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raiiewfd lo ArtlHir tbe contract ivhich had been made bf bar proiy ; 
Ibemar/iage ceremony wis perGmnad in St. PMirs ; and at the door 
of the' ceUiedral, and iit tbt. presence of tbe moltilude, Arthur not 1 4 
endowed her with one-third of his property (1). Tbe king spared no 
eipense to testify bis Joy by disguisings, tournaments, and banquets; 
and seypcdof tbe nobility, to Hatter the monarch, indulged in a 
itiagniftBence which proyed rjiinous lo their families (2). The abi- 
lities of ^thur, the sweetness of his teihpet , and his proficiency in 
teaming (3), had gained llini4he affection of all who knew him ; and 
his bride by her beauty, modesty, and accomplishments, became 
the object of general admiration. The castle ^f Ludlow in Shropshire 
was assigned for their resid^ce^ their court represented in minia* 
tttr# the court of their royal parent ; and the prince amidst his ^ssals 
was insltucted by his coundit io the rudiments af gOTemment. But a, .. 
the weakn«9s<^ bis consUthlion sank under tha rigour of the winter ; ^^^^ 
IKid the* hopes pf the nation fere unexpectedly blighted by hte pre- 
mature death in the fourth month after l|jis marriage (4). The intel- 
ligence of this event alam^d Ferdinand and Isabella, the parents Of 
the young widow. Anxious to preserve the friendship of England, 
as a counterj)oise il# the enmity of France, ttey hastened to propose 
a inari[iai^ between their daughter and her brother'in4aw, Henry, 
upw apparent heir to the throne. Tbe English monareh affected to 
receive the communication with indiffereitc^; and suspended his 
assent, thai he might ascertain whether a more profitable bargain 
might not be made with some otheriicourt ; >ii|hile, on 'Ai^ other hand, 
the Spaniard, to quicken the determination, sought tp alarm (he 
avarice of his ally, by requiring the immediate return of Catherine, 
with the restoration of the one hundred thousand crowns, the half 
of her marriage.portion, which had already been paid. T^e nego- 

^1) Rym. xH. 780> '* had left him yet • fayre prince, two fayre prio- 

(2) Tboae who ar« dflsiimu of knowing what '* ceases; and that God is ^ere he was, and we 
were the fashionable amosements of oar ancestors ** are both young ynoqghe: and that the pni> 
mttf read the •cconnt of the festivities on this ** dence and- wisdom of his grace spronge over all 
occasion added by Hearm to Lehind's CoUectaoea, " christendoatie, so that it showki please l|iiB to 
V. 359-^373. '* take this accotding thereunto. Then the king 

(3) Besides the most eminent grammarians, he ** thanked her of her good eomfort;4)|fter that she 
had stodied " in poetrie Homer, Virgil, Lncan, *' was droarted and come to her owne chamber, 

** Ovid, SiUns, Ptantas, and Terence : in oraforie» ** natural aad motherly remembrance of that 

** Tallies afllces, epistles, paradoxes, and Qninti* ** great losse nnole her so sorrowfoll to the bafi, 

•• lian : ia historie, ThacydMes, Lirie, Cesar's « ntat those that were abont her were faine ta 

**■ Commentaries, Suetonios, Tacitnur Plinios, Ya- «< send for the king tocomfort her. Thm his grttpe 

«« leritts Maxtmus, Salust, and Ensebins. V^herein '* of trae gentle and faithftiU love in good hast 

** we hare been particiUar, 4o sigaifie vHiat an- " came and reliered her, and diowed her hoir 

•* thors were then thought fit to be elementary •* wise coansell she had given him before t and 

** and jrudimeatall mito princes." Speed (p. 9SS>, « he for bis parte would &tnke God for his sonn, 

who quotes a manuscript of Andre, the preceptor ** and would she should dee in likewise " I hayte- 

of Arthur. transcribed this acconnt of Henry's conduct on s» 

(4) The intelligence was first (mened to the interesting an occasion, as it appears to me to do 
kifag by his confSessor. He sent for the qaeen, who away the charge which has been brought against 
seeing him onpressed with sorrow '* brought his him of treating Elizabeth with indil^rence and 
<* grace that he would first after God remember neglect. 1 shal) add, that 1 hare not met with any 
« oie weale of his owna noble peifon, the comfort good proof of Henry's dislike of Elizabeth, so ot - 
** of his realme and of her. She then saied, that ten mentioned by later writers. In the MS. of 
•« my ladie his mother had never >no< more chil> Andr^, and the journals of the h<0ra|d, they ap- 
*' dren but him ooely, and that Qod %f (lis grace pear as if they entertained a real affection far 
'* had ever preserved him, and brought him each other. 

" where that be was. Over tlyit, howe that God - ■ 
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A • tkttoii at leogtli was opened : but it prored as difllcolt to vring 
if^n. money from FerdinaiK), as 4o satisfy the expeditions of Henry ? &»<} 
a year elapsed before it was finally agreied tbat the marriage should 
be contracted within two moaths after the arrival of a dispensation 
from the pope ; that it should be solemnised when the young plince 
had completed his fourteenth year; and that Ferdinand should 
pretiously transmit to Lpndon another sum of one hundred thousand 
t>«e. 96. crowns, the remaining half of the portion of Catherine. The dispen- 
sation was <Atained : the parties were contracted to each otlier(l) ; 
but the Spanish monarch either could not or would not advance the 
A. ». money ; and his English brother cared little fbr the delay. The prin* 
ju!^3t. cess, a widow, and in his custody, was anrbostage for the good will 
of her father ; and by retaining this hold on the hopes and fears of 
the Spaniard, he expected to extort from him concessions of slill 
greater importance. On the day before the young Henry completed 
his fourteenth year, the canonical age of puberty, and the time fix^ 
for the solemnization of the marriage, he was compelled to protest 
in due form, that he had neither done, nor meant to do any thing 
which could render the contract made during his nonage binding 
in law. It might be thought that this protestation was equivalent to 
a refusal : but the king assured Ferdinand that his only object was 
to free his son from all previous obligation ; he stUl wished to marry 
Catherine ', but was also free to marry any other woman (2). Thus 
while he awakened the fears, he was careAil to nourish the hopes 
of the Spaniard ; an expedient by which he flattered himself that he 
should compel that monarch to submit to his pleasure in two other 
projects which he had now formed. 
A- ». Soon after the death of the English prince, his mother Elizabeth 
Feb. 11. had been carried to the grave (3). Henry's mourning might be sin- 
. cere; but it was short, and he quickly consoled himself for his loss 
by calculating the pecuniary advantages, which he might derive 
from a second marriage. The late king of Naples had bequeathed 
an immense property to his widow ; her presumed riches offered 
irresistible attractions to the heart of the English monarch ; and 
three private gentlemen were commissioned to procure an intro- 
duction to the queen under the pretext or delivering to her a letter 
from the dowager princess of Wales. In their report to the king they 
praised her person, her disposition, and her acquirements, but ad- 
ded the unwelcome intelligence that the reigning king had refused 
to fulfil the testament of his predecessor. Henry's passion was in- 
stantly extinguished : he cast his eyes on another rich widow, Mar- 
garet, the duchess of Savoy, and from an accident which he attri- 



(l^ Rymer, xiii. 61. 83. S9. 
t[2) El se tenia por libre pan 
<{au{e«e. Zarita, yi. 193. En 



114. (3) The expense of her funeral amounted to 

para casane con qoien 2832/. It. $d, Exoekp. Hist. ISO. 
. En Zaragoza, 16 tO- 
The contract is in Collier, ii. r«c. 
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bated to his good fortune, he derlfed a stroog hope of succeedipg 
in his suit. 

On the death of Isabella queen of Castile,, which crown she h^Id a. ». 
in her own right, her husbaqd Ferdinand surrendered the sceptre j}^,^^, 
of Castile to his daughter Juana the wife of the archiduke Phi- 
lip, but claimed the regency in virtue of. the will of his late con- 
sort. The new king and queen in the beginning of 1506 left the a. ». 
Nelheriands to take possession of the Castilian throne : but the i^i^^ 
weather was unfavourable -, and, after struggling with adverse winds 
for more than a. fortnight, they sought shelter in the harbour of 
Falmouth. It was in vain that their council objected. They w^ent on 
shore in search of refi'eshment, and Henry grasped at the opportu- 
nity of deriving advantage from their indiscretion. In terms which * 
admitted of no refusal, be invited them to hi; court ; detained them 
during three months in splendid captivity, and extorted from them 
several valuable concessions as the price of their enlargement. 
V. Margaret of Savoy was the sister of Philip, and that prince was Biar.30. 
compelled to agree to a marriage between her and Henry, to fix 
the amount of her portion at the sum of three hundred thousaqd 
crowns ; and to give bonds for the faithful payqaent of the money (1}« 
S"". Henry had formerly obtained the consent of Maximilian that 
Charles, the infant son of Philip, should marry Mary, the youngest 
daughter of the English king. To this the captive prince, though he 
had formerly refused, now gave his assent (2). 3**. A new treaty of 
commerce was negotiated between the subjects of the two kings, as 
prejudicial to the interests of the Flemish, as it was favourable to 
those of the English merchants, i"" The king lent to the archduke 
on certain securities the sum of 138,000/. towards the expense of 
his voyage to Spain. Lastly, Henry demanded the surrender of an 
individual whom he had long considered the most dangerous enemy 
of the house of Lancaster. This was Edmund, second son. to the late 
duke of Suffolk. John earl of Lincoln, the eldest son, had fallen at 
the battle of Stoke, and had been attainted by parliament. When 
the duke himself died, Edmund claimed the honours and estate of 
his father : but Henry persisted in considering him as the heir of 
his attainted brother, maintained that he had no claim to the for- 
feited property, and compelled him to accept as a boon a small por- 

(i) Bymer, xiii. 136—157. Cattile, as guardian to hfs son*in-law; (Zoritd. 

(2) Philip bad prerioosly encaged to marry ▼!• 163.) He was deterred by hi* deaire of inar-> 

Ckarles to CUode dangbter of Ix>a{s XII. of rying Joana ; but afterwards, a few months before 

France. After Philip's death (2Sth4 Svp. 1S06)» liis death, in defiance of the objections of Ferdi* 

Maximilian, fearing that Fezdinand might keep nand, proceeded to the contract with the appro- 

possessi«nofCastileto the prejudice of his grana- bation of Maximilian and Margaret, Dec. i9« 

Aon, urged Henry to contract the young princes 150S. Rym. xiii. 2S6. Perhiips the following 

to each other, and then demand the regency of table may prore of use to the reader : 

Maximilian Ferdinand=:l8abella 

I of Arragon. I of Caslile. 



Philip. i • '■ Jnana, queen of 

I CasUle. 

Charles. 
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tfoD or tlm (MilHmoajr oT bis foMierB, and to be ponlefll wiii tbe in* 
ferior title of earl (1). It wasimpossible to ascribe the kiDg's<conducl 
lo 0fiy olher motive than H desire to hambie ariyat ftitniljr ; and (he 
earl by hia ungovernable pasaions soon involved himself ih diflteul- 
Hes ^ danger. He had kWed a man who had t)ffeoded hkn, was 
arraigned as a nuirderer at the king*s benoh, end eonimanded to 

^- »' iriead tbe king's pardon. His pride could not brook this indignity; 

jn^i. and the (court of his aunt, tbe dlichess of Burgundy, received flie 
fhgitlve. Henry, who, on what grounds t know not. Is repre- 
sentet) as desirous to inveigle him Into greater indiscretiooa, pre^ 
vailed on hins to return. At the UMrriage of the prince of Wales, he 
viediq the splendour of his equipage, and hisetlentbns to the royal 
fiimily, with the most eputont and favoured of the nihility ; and 
then, to the astonisjimynt of the pubHc, fled a second time, with hk 
brother Rlchurt, to Aie court of his aunt. Henry ifnmediately fore- 

^^ boded an insurrection. Sir Robert Curson was despatched Jto M 

Mar.' the pari of a spy under tbe mask of fHen&fitip ; and in a-few weeks 
^"^ ^' the eiirl'&J)rother WiUlam de la Pole, the lord Gouffenay, who had 
married one of the late queen's sisters, sir William Wyadbam, and 
sir James Tyrrel, with a few others, were apprehended (S^. To tte 
two first no other crime could be objected than their relationship lo 
the fugitive ; the other two were cen^smoed and eMBuifed for hav- 
ing hvonred the escape of the kiug's enemy ; and all were afterwards 
attainted by patliatheot (3). Bjr Ibis ad of vigour the conspiracy, if 
any conspiracy existed, Was suppressed in its birth ; and SoOblk, 
left in extreme penury 1>y the death of his aunt, after wandering M 
a time in Germany, had been permitted by ^e archduke Philip ie 
reside in his dominions. 

Henry new demanded of that prince the surrender of the fbg^ie. 
U was in vain that he pleaded his honour \ he was given lo know 
that he was himself a captive, and eouki only purchase his liberty 
by consenting to the captivity of the earl. Compelled to yield, he 
exacted from Henry a promise that he would respect the Hfe of 
Suffolk, and on the surrender of the fugitive was permitted to pro^ 

A. ». secute his voyage. The earl was sent to Ihe Tower. Though Henry 
Mar^is. thirsted for his blood, he foared to violate his engagement with Phi- 
lip : but before his death be left an order for the execution of his 
victim as a legacy to the filial piety of his succe$sor ii). 

Philip was only one of the parlies interested in the marriage of 
his sister Margaret. The consent of Maximilian and Ferdinand was 



1 



fl^ Rot. Pari. ri. 474. on the first, und not the seooad time tkat he fled 

[2; It' was on this occasion that Tyrrel confes- to the continent. I may remark that the charge 

the murder of Edward V. and his brother in of treason against them is laid on the first of Joiy, 

the Tower. More, 6$. that against the earl of Warwick and Warbeck 

(S) Rot. Pari. 54S. The forfeiture uru to take on the 2d of Angist of the same year. Ibid. Vl» 

place Cram the 1st of July 1499. If then,' as oar there any ooAnexiotf between the ti^ ? 

writers say, Wyndham and Tynel were executed (4) Hall, S4 . 55. Speed, 990—994. Fab. SSS. 

for aiding the flight of Saffolk, it must hare been 
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abo reqQi$ile : bul while Henry was negoUating wilh theie pctams ""' ""• 
Philip died -, and his widow Juana^ id her owa right queen of Gas- s^m-u 
Ule, appeared to (he imaginatioQ. of the king a stiU more desirable 
bride. There were indeed two obstacles to he surmounted, which 
would have deterred any other suitor. Juana labOui^d under a do- 
nyigement of intellect, which rendered hffc incapable of giving her 
consent ; and Ferdinand, her guardian, would naturally oppose any 
measure which might deprive him oC the government of her domi- 
nions. But Henry was not discouraged. He relinquished the pursuit 
of Margaret ; contended that the malady of Juana was only tempo- 
rary, occasioned by the bad usage which she had received from her 
la^ husband, and trusted to his own ingenuity to remove the objec- 
tions of her fieilher. That prince, unwUling to irritate a prince whom 
it wa& his interest to flatter, had recourse to delay : he represented 
the present state of his daughter's mind ; he promised that if, on 
the recovery of her reason^ she could be induced to marry, the king 
of England diould be her husband. But Henry was suspicions of 
the king's sincerity ; he insisted ttiat his ambassador Astili should 
speak to the queen in private, and receive an answer from her own 
mouth; and apprehensive that his son's attachment to Gatherioe 
nioght lead to a clandestuie union, he foriiad them to see each other, 
treated the princess with severity, and endeavoured to subdue the 
obstinacy of the father by punishing the innocence of his daugh- 
ter (1). However, the malady of J\iana experienced no abatement. 
Henry desisted from his hopetess pursuit, and, accepting the apo- 
logies of Ferdinand for his delay in the payment of the marriage 
portion, concluded with him a new treaty, by which the Spanish a. >. 
monarch was bound to transmit to London one hundred thousand l^i 
crowns in four half-yearly instalments, and Henry to permit the so* sept. 
lemnization of the marriage on the arrival of tlie last. Two were 
revived by the king at the appointed time : he died before the 
arrival of the third (2). Perhaps I should apologise to the reader 
for this long and tedious detail : but the important controversy to 
vrhich the marriage of Henry and Catherine gave birth, and the stiU 
more important consequences to which that controversy led, have 
imparted an int^est^ to every circumstance which origimdly hfppe- 
ded or faciliteted their union. 
II. While ttie king sought by foreign alliances to add to the se- 

(l) Catherine, in her letters to her father, pro- Uiyed the marriage of Henry and Catherine. For 
lacid to hare no great inclination for a second the preceding narratiTe I hare had recoorse to 



marriage in England, but requested that her sof- the Spanish historians Znrita and Mariana, and 

ferings and wiwes might be kept out of yiew. have compared their statements widi extracts 

No gnstaba la princesa do casar segnnda Tea en fnnn the original docnmeota preserred among 

f nglaterra. Asi 1e dio a entender al rey su padre : the recoids at Simanoas, which hare bieen copied 

coftiMlo le sanplicaba en lo qve tocaba a sa casa- for me by a friend in Spain. The rece i pts for the 

miento no minse sa gnsto ni comodidad, sino money in 1506 are signed by both Henries, the 

solo lo one a el y sns oosas eonreniese bien. Ma« lather and the son. The third payment was ipade 

rianayiHist. 1. xx. c. 17- lo the yoong king in May, and the last in Sep 

(3) The English historians seem entirely igno- tembcr 1509> 
rant of the causes which for so many years de- 

III. 22 
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curity of his family, he was eqaally solicitous to amass riches at the 
expense of his subjects. What they termed ararice, he denominated 
policy ; observing that to deprive his adversaries of their wealth was 
to take from them the means of annoyance. But Henry^s rapacity 
was not very scrupulous in its selection : it fed with equal appetite 
on his fdends and his eneqiies* The men whom he employed as the 
agents of oppression were* sir Aichard Empson and Edmund Bud- 
ley, bpth lawyers, of inventive heads, and unfeeling hearts'; who 
despoiled the subject to fill the king's coffers, and despoiled the king 
to enrich themselves. The following ^re the chief of the numerous 
expedients by which they extorted money. 1. In the lapse of cen- 
turies the rigour of the feudal tenures had been gradually relaxed, 
and during the civil dissensions of the two roses many prestations 
bad been suffered to sink into desuetude. But these ministers are said 
to have revived all the dormant claims of the crown ; exacted with 
severity the payment of arrears ; discovered and enforced forgotfen 
causes of forfeiture ; and extended ihe feudal services to estates holden 
by different tenures. 2. The ancient statuties had created a multitude 
ofofifences punishable by fine, imprisonment, and forfeiture, and had 
enacted the same penalties against oflBfcers who had failed in the exe- 
cution of their duty. Under these two beads hosts of informers were 
employed to cull out fit subjects for prosecution ; and when the real 
or supposed delinquent was brought before Empson or^ Dudley 
( they were barons of the exchequer ), unless be consented to pay an 
exorbitant fine, he was committed to prison.«.New offers of com- 
position were made to him, while he lingered in custody ; on his 
refusal,* Judgment was passed against hinn sometimes* without any 
trial by Jury (I), sometimes according to the verdict of a jury pre- 
viously packed for the purpose. 3. Outlawry was the general con- 
sequence of non-appearance in personal actions ; but was alv^ays re- 
versed, on the payment by the party of a moderate fine. These har- 
pies had the ingenuity to multiply such proceedings, and the cruelty 
to wring from their victims the full amount of a year's income. By 
these arts, and others of a similar description, every class of sub- 
jects was harassed and impoverished, while a constant stream of 
wealth passed through the hands of Empson and Dudley, of which 
a part only was suffered to reach the treasury ; the remainder they 
diverted to their own coffers (2). 

If we may credit a story related by Bacon, Henry was not less 
adroit, or less unfeeling than his two ministers. Of the partisans of 
the house of Lancaster, there was no one whose exertions or sacri- 
fices had been greater than those of the earl of Oxford. That no- 
bleman on one occasion had entertained the king at his castle of 

(1) Bj a Rtatute of lltk of this reign, c. 3* any statute unrepealed. It was repealed in tke 

judges of assize and iustices of peace had power 1st of Henry YUI. Stat, of Realm, iii. 3. 

in iuformations for the king before them to hear (3) Fabyan, SSI-^SSC- Hall, $7, 58- Bacon, 

and determine all offences and contempts against 1 19 - 1 21 . 
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HeDDingham : and "when Henry was ready to depart, a number of 
servants and retmners in the earFs livery was drawn up te two lines, 
te do honour to tbe sovereign. ^^ My lord/' said the king, '^ I have 
^^ heard .much of your hospitality, but I see it is greater than the 
^' speQcb« These handsome gentlemen and yeomen that I see on 
.^' eJBKsh side of me^ are surely your menial servants?'' The earl re- 
plied with a smile. ^^ That, may it please your grace, were not for 
'' mine ease. They a«p most of them mine retainers, come to do me 
^' sei*vice at a time like this, and chiefly to see your grace." Henry 
affected to start, and returned v ^^.By my faith, my lord, I thank you 
^^ for your good cheer; but I may not endure to have my laws 
^'broken in my sight. My ajtorne]^' mast speak with you." He al- 
luded to the statute against retainers, which had been passed in his 
first parliament; and the earl for his misplaced generoj^ily was. con- 
demned to pay a fine of ten thousand pounds ; an almdst incredible 
sum, ifwe consider the relative ve^ue of money at that period (1). 

The king had for jears been visited with regular fits of the gout. 
His strength .visibly wasted away, and every spring the most serious 
apprehensions were entertained for his life. Whatever might^be the 
hopes witli which he flattered himself, his preachers did not allow 
him to be ignorant of his danger. From the pulpit they admonished 
him of the extortion of his officers, and exhorted him to prepare for 
death by making reparation to the innocent sufferers^ Henry does 
not appear to have been displeased with their freedom. He for- 
gave all offences against (he crown with the exception of felony and 
murder-, satisfied the creditors of all persQps confined for debts 
under the amount of forty shillings ; and ordered strict justice to be 
done to all who had been injured by the tyranny of the ministers. 
The prosecutions, however, were soon revived : it was contended 
that no injustice could be committed where the conviction was pro- 
cured by due process of law ; and several of the most respectable 
citizens in London were heavily amerced, and in default of payment 
thrown into prison. Thus Empson and Dudley continued to pursue 
their iniquitous career till they were arreted by the death of the 
king, who in the spring of 1509 sunk under the violence of his a.d. 
disease. The anxiety of his mind is strongly depicted in the provi- Ap?'^! . 
sions of his will : but he might easily have foreseen that his injunc- 
tions for the reparation of injuries would be despised or eluded by 
a young and thoughtless successor (2). He left three children \ a son 
Henry, who inherited his father's crown, and two daughters, Mar- 
garet, married to James king of Scots, and Mary, afterwards the 
wife of Louis XII. king of France.: 

To Henry by his contemporaries was allotted the praise of poli- 
tical wisdom. He seems, indeed, to have been formed by nature for 

* 
(l) Bacon, 121. (2) This singular wall has been published by 

Mr. Astle. 
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the ctrcumslanGcs in which accident had placed him. With a mind 
dark and nNstrustftil, tenacious of its own secrets and adroit in di- 
tining the secrets of others, capable of employing ' the moat un- 
principled agents/and of descending to the ineanesi artffiGas, lie 
was aUe to unratel the plots, to detect the impostures, and to defeat 
thd.projects of alt his opponents. Btti there was nothing open in his 
friendship, or generous in his enmity. His suspicions kept him 
always on his guard : he watched with Jealousy the conduct of his 
tery ministers, and neter unbosomed himself with ftvedom eren 
to his consort or his mother. It was his delight to throw an air of 
mystery' oter (he most ordinary transactions : nor would pride or 
policy allow hiiti, eyen when it appeared essential to his interests, 
to eiplain away the doubts, or satii^ the curiosity of his sul^ects. 
The consequence was, that no one knew what to beUeve, or what 
to etpect. ** All things,'' says sir Thomas More, ^^ were so cormlly 
^^ demeilned, one thing pretended %nd another meant, that there 
^' was nothing so plain and openly proted, but that yet, for the com- 
'* mon curfom of close and cotert dealing, men had it eyer in- 
'^ wardly suspect, as many well counterfi^ifed Jewels make the true 
**mistrus(ed(l).'' 

He appears to haye been the first of our kings since the accession 
of Henry III. who confined his expenses within the limits of his 
income (2). But the civil wars had swept away those crowds of an- 
nuitants and creditors that formerly used to besiege the doors of the 
exchequer ; and the revenue of the crown came to him free from 
incumbrances, and augmented by forfeitures. Hence he was enabled 
to reign without the assistance of parliament \ and, if he occasio- 
nally summoned the two houses, it was only when a decent pretext 
for demanding a supply oflTered to his atarice a bait which it could 
not refuse (3). He had, however, little to apprehend from the 
ft^edom or the remonstrances of these assemblies. That spirit of 
resistance to oppression, that ardour to claim and establish their 
liberties, which characterised the parliaments of former times, had 
been extinguished in the bloody feuds between ^^ the two roses/' 
The temporal peers who had survived the storm were few in num- 
ber, and without the power of their ancestors : they feared by 
alarming the suspicions of the monarch to replunge themselves into 
the dangers from which they had so lately emerged ; and the com- 
mons readily adopted the humble tone, and submissive demeanour 

r il Ban, ST. (3) Dvtliig the ktft thirteen ^ean of kis rein 

(2) In bib first parliament fonds were placed he called but one parliament, la 1504. Hu ob- 

at hia disposal for the discharge of the yearly Ject was to demand an emiralent in lieu of two 

expenses of hishoos^hold, ettimatedat 14>090A» reasonable aids due by tbe feudal customs for 

and of bis wardrobe, estimated at 200e/- Rot. havinff nfade kis eldest son a knight, and married 

Park 'ri»'9S$t also 497. By the treasurer's ac- kis eldest daughter. It was, however, an oontrtved 

count of the last year delivered to Henry VII 1. that he might have the merit of moderation, while 

the expenses of the household amounted to he imposed the burden } and therefore when the 

19,759'. 9s. iid., and of the wardrobe to 1,715/. parliament offered him 40,000/.> he accepted bnt 

i9t. iid. See Henry, xii. App. No. iv. 30,000'. Rot. Pari. vi. 532. 
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of the upper house. Henry, and the saide may be observed of his 
two last predecessors, found them always the obsequious ministers 
of his pleasure (1). 

But if the king was economical in his expenses, and eager in the 
acquisition of wealth, it should also be added, that hq oftea rewarded 
with the generosity, and on occasions of ceremony displayed the 
magnificence, of a great monarch. His charities were many and 
profuse. Of his buildings^ his three conyenis of friars fell in the 
next reign ] his qhapel at Westminster still exists, a monument of 
his opulence and. lasle. He is said to have oecasionaUy advanced 
loans of mooey to merchants engaged in profitd>le branches of 
trade ^ and not only gave the royldliceo^ to the attempt of the Ye- '^^' 
netian navigator .Cabot, but fitted out a ship at his own expense to 
join in ttie voyage. Cabot sailed from^firistol, discovered the island ^^^ 
of Newfoundland, crept along the coast of Florida, and returned to June 34. 
England. It was the first European expedition that ever reached the 
American continent (2). 

(1) Iq tlie cmnpoMtion of tliese sbeeU, I have on others to have been menflj the instromeoi* 

Iraqoemly been indiMd te beKere dutt we tofiof^d hj iIm raling pasty, tf diU be m, 

lucvibe to «iie 'Sj^itit of the oHnnioae in fonner there can be no wonder that after the depression 

limes more dian they really deserve^ On many of the honse of lords, they fell into a stale of 

important occasions they appear to me to have dependence on the erown. 
bom put forward and supported by the peers; (2) Ryw. xii. 59S> HacUayWiii. 4. 
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The late king bad forfeited, long before his death, the affections 
of his people ; and the accession of his son, of the same name, vfds 
\-^ hailed as the commencement of a new era. The young Henry had 
Apr. 22. almost completed his eighteenth year. He was handsome in person, 
generous in disposition, and adroit in every martial and fashionable 
exercise. His subjects, dazzled by the fair but uncertain promise of 
his youth, gave him credit for more virtues than he really pos- 
sessed (1) : while his vices, though perhaps even then discernible 
to an experienced eye, were not sufficiently developed to excite 
their alarm or attract their attention. By the advice of his grand- 
mother, the venerable countess of Richmond, he gave his confidence 
to those counsellors who had grown old in the service of the deceas- 
ed monarch ; and, that he might initiate himself in the art of reign- 
ing, made it a sacred duty to assist almost daily at their deliberations. 
The reader is already aware, that if the new king was still un- 
ci) BT«n according td cardinal Pole, his was indoles, ex qua praeclara omnia spenri poaaent. 
Apologia Reg. Poli. p. 86. Brixix, 1744. 
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married, it had beeo owing to ttiQ capricious and interested policy 
of his father. Immeidiately after his accession, he assured Fuensa- 
lida, the Spanish ambassador, of his undiminished attachment to 
Catherine, / and of his intention to bring the question of their 
marriage immediately before his cauncil (1). By its advocates was 
alleged in its favour the advantage of securing the alliance of Spain 
against ttie hostility of France \ and to (he objection drawn from the 
affinity between the [ifarties were opposed t^e force of the papal dis- 
pensation^ and the solemn assertion oCCatlierine, which she was 
ready to confirm by her own oath, and by the attestation of several 
matrons, that her former nuptials with Arthur had never been con-^ 
sum mated (2). With the unanimous assent of the council Henry ^f^l 
was publicly married to the princess by the archbishop of Canter- 
bury; their coronation followed; and these two events were cele- 
brated with rejoicings, which occupied the court during the remain* 
ing part of the year. 

^ The first public acts of the young monarch were calculated to win 
(he affections of his people. Henry confirmed by proclamation the 
g^fleral pardon which had been granted by his father, offered re- 
drass to all persons who had been aggrieved by the late commission 
of forfeitures, and ordered the arrest of Empson and Dudley, the 
cbfef panders to the rapacity of the late king, and of their principal 
agents, known by the appellation of ^' promoters.'' The latter, hav- 
ing been exposed in the pillory to the derision of the people, or 
compelled to ride through' the city with their faces to (he tails of 
(heir horses, were condemned to different terms of imprisonment : Apr. 7t. 
the former were brought before the council, and charged with hav- 
ing usurped the authority of the courts of law, extorted from heirs 
exorbitant compositions *for ihe livery of .their lands, refused to 
receive the answers of the accused until they had paid for that in- 
dulgence, and wrongfully maintained that lands, possessed on other 
tenures, were held in chief of the crown. The prisoners defended 
tdemselves with eloquence and with success. However harsh and 
iniquitous in itself their conduct might have been, it was justified 
by precedent, by the existing provisions of the law, and by the tenor 
of their commission ; and therefore to hush the clamours of the 
people, it was deemed proper to accuse them of a new offence, a 
design to secure the person of the young king on the death of his 

(l)I|M«niillefapnoiBnMiiinlieTeBappele]Mt, IzxTiii. Rooue, apod Aatoniom Bladam AsiiU- 

snpra omnas amabat, et illi m ooajonn appete* num.— Peler Martyr, in a letter datedt May 6th, 

iMt.... antecpam illi conjiiBgeretar, hoc Baepa 1509> before the marriage, tells os that the same 

ilium dixiaie. Ibid. 83, 84. ^m the belief in Sjnin. Est opinio sponsmn 

(3) Polyd. 61 9> Henry acknowledged the truth primnm intactam, qoia invalidos erat aetata non 

of her assertion to her nrabew the emperor, as mature, reliquisse. Pet. Mart. Ep. p. 207* On 

is obserred by cardinal Pole in his letter to the this account she was married with the ceremo> 

king, entitled. Pro unitatis ecdesiasticae defen- nies appropriated to the nuptials of maids. She 

sione. Tn ipse hoc fassus es, virginem te acce* was dressed in white, and wore her hair loose, 

pisse, et Casari fassus es, cni minime expediebat, Sanford,t 480. 
si turn de diTortio cogitares,hoc lateri, f. Ixxrii. 
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fiiltier, and 10 pcwsen theoiselTQs of MfBke powon of goterii Aent. 
The ebarge was loo absurd to deserve ereiil :hai it seenis to hate 
been admllled throughoat the i^ole of this reign, that if tM cMwii 
braaght an indivMiial to his trial, ft mattered litUe l^y what Oeviee 
his Gonvietion was procured. Witnessi)s iMre found lo depose fliat 
the obnoxious ministers, during the iRness of the late king, liad 
summoned their fliends to l)e in arms, and ready to iiecomiiMy 
them lo London on an hour's notice ; and joffes were inSaoed, on 
Ihte flimsy pretext, to pronounoe them guiity of a conspiraey agitttst 

jnkj 16. the safely of the state. Dudley was contfcted at the Giiildhafl, 

^^ '* Empson at Northampton : but Ihelf execQtfon was respited at Sue 
isro. intercession, it was beliered, of the young queeh. When the parlla- 

Jan. 31. nenl met after Ghrfslmas, it passed an act of attaiiider agi^nst them 
for a crime, which they had not commtffed ; and endeutoared to 
remedy the abuses, of which they tiadbeen really gu'Sty. All persons, 
whom they had floJsely pronounced tenants in eapMe, recovered 
their former rights; the qualifications and duties of eschesttMrs were 
accurately defined ; and the term for bringing actions on penal 
statutes in fafour of the crown was limited to the three years intthe- 
diatety following the alleged offence. It seems probable that the 
king, satisfied with their forftsitures, would have suffered Chem to 
linger out their lives in confinement; but, during his prpgttBSS the 
next summer, he was so harassed with the complainta and remon- 
strances of the people, that he signed the warrant for their execution. 

Aug 18. They sufl^red on Tower-hill ; and their blood not only silenced the 
clamour of their enemies, but supplied the oificers of the treasury 
with an excuse for refiising to redress the vm)ngs, of wttidi Iheae 
unfortunate men had been the original auithors (}). 

Peace abroad, and tranquillity at home', allowed the young mo- 
narch to indulge his natural taste for amusements and pleasuns. 1lo^ 
ing two years his court presented an almost uninterrupted maees- 
sion of balls and revels, devices and pageants, which, in the absence 
of more Mportant transactions, liave beeh 'minutely recdl^ed%y 
historians. He excelled in all the accoihplishments of the age ; but 
chiefly prided himself on his proficiency in the martial exercises. 
The queen and her ladies, the foreign ambassadors and native no- 
bility, were repeatedly summoned lo behold the king of England 
fighting at barriers with the two-handed isword, or the battle-axe ; 
and on all these occasions, so active and adroit was the prince, or 
so politic were his adversaries, that he invarMily obtained the 
prize (2). His vanity was quickly inflamed by thepraises which he 
received : he longed to make trial of his prowess in real war ; and 
cherished the hope of equalling the reputation of the most renowned 

(I) Polydore, 620. Ilorbcrt, 5. 6. 12, 13- Rolls, 12—15. The heirs of both were restored in blood 
3UV. Lords' Journals, i. 9. St. l Hen. Vlll. 4. 8. in 1512. 

(2) Sec iu particular Qil), 1— -12. 
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onong Ids awMton, the tMid Edward, ind Ihe fiftli Henry. It iras 
DOl long before his "wishes were gratified by Ihe quarrel between 
fciHos, the Ronan pooliff, and Loais XII. king of France. 

As this was the first oceasimi, on whieh Enghind took a decided 
pafi hi Ihe politics of the continent, it will be neoesswy to direct 
Ihe reader's attention to the^tate of Haty, and to the real directs tif 
the adimse ^pirtios. V. In Ihe north of Italy, Milan Imd been an- 
ne%ed to the Freieh crawn by Levis XII., who, parsuing the am- 
hWons prcjects ^Us ancestors, lied expeHed ihe reigning dolDe Lu- 
dovieo Sforaa, tad by snecessive aggrmdlBenienls awakened the 
feats of all his neighbonrs. 1S<». Ih the soufti the crown of Naples 
had been wrested from Frederic, Ung of the Two Siciliea, by the 
cMibined emdes of Fnnce andlSpafn. The aMes divided Iheto* wn- 
qneat : but dissensions MIowed ; ^tOes wiere ftnigbt to the dlsad- 
vantage of the French; and the kingdom at last remained in the 
umygputed possession of Ferdhmnd. Both Ferdinand and Lonis 
were, however, considered as foreign^ usnrpers by the native powers, 
among which the most "conslderabie were the repoMic of Venice, 
and theeoclesiftstical state. 3^. The Venetians, enriched by •com- 
mepce, and soppevted by armies of mercenaries, had gradually be- 
come the envy and terror of the Italian princes. If, on Ihe oneliand, 
they (brmediheslrongest bulwark of Christendom against theTorks ; 
on the other they had usurped a considerable tertitory on the ooast 
of Ihe Adriatic, and by their pride and ambition given birth to the 
common belief, tint they aspired tofte entire^onrinionof Iti^. 
4''. The patrimony of the Roman see, though intersected by smaller 
slates, reached fVom the borders df Naples to Oie Itfle acqwfsitions 
of the Venetians. It was wnder the government of Jelios II., who 
retained in the chill of age all the fire of youth, and seemed toliate 
exchanged ttie dalles of a christian bishop for the occupations cf a 
sMeaman and a warrior. The great oli|)ects of his policy were to 
extend the limits of Ihe papal dominions, and to free Ita^ from the 
yoke ^of'lhe Grangers. Bis own resources were, Indeed, madeqnate 
to Ihese objects : but he supplied the deficiency by ihe skill with 
vi^i)[5h he wielded his spitltuaiartns, and the success with which he 
sought Ihe coH)peratton of the greater powers. At first he deemed 
it prudent to^lssemble hisjealousy of Louis and Ferdinand, and di- 
rected bis-whole attentton to the more-formidable encroachments of 
the Venetians. By severing from the <)hurch the northern part of 
Romagna, they had Ihrnished him with a reasonable cause of bosti- 
llty •, andio ensure success tO' his project, he applied to their several 
enemies 5 to Maximilian, the emperor elect, who diafmed from them 
Treviso, Piadua, Verona, and the Friiili, as fiefs of the empire ^ to 
Louis, who demanded as part of his duchy of Milan, Ihe territory 
which they possessed on the right bank of the Adda ; and to Fer- 
dinand, who was anxious to recover Trani, MonopoU, Brindisi, and 
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Oiranto, 8ea>pt>rto Id Naplis, whieh they heMasseeuiitiesfor a Kmid 
of money. 
A* »• The mioislers of the four powers met ander different' pretexts in 

iiL. io. the city of Gambray ; and Ihe result was a confederacy for the pur- 
pose of confining.the republic within its ancient limits. It *wa6 in 
tain that the Venetians opposed a gallant resistance to so matty ad- 
yersaries. Broken by repeated defeats, they implored the pily of 
Julius, who, content to have humbled their pri^e, was unwiUiag 
that their dominions should iiril into the hands^of the barbarians, the 
A. ». term by whioh he designated his aUies beyond the Alps. At the so- 

FfL'^'4. licitation, as it was pretended, of the Icing of England, he consenled 
to a peace with the republic ; and to the loud complaints of. the 
French minister replied, that he had reserved this power to him- 
self by the treaty of Biagrassa \ that the great object of the alUnnce 
at Gambray had been accomplished ^ and thai, if Louis and Maii- 
milian aimed at more extensife conquests, it was unreasonable to 
expect that he should aid, or sanction, their injustice. His real 
views, howeveis gradua&y unfolded themselves \ and the papal army 
unexpectedly entered the territories of Alphonso, duke of Ferrara, 
a vassal of the holy see. The pretext for thjs invasion was supplied 
by one of those numerous but ill defined claims, which grew outof 
the feudal jurisprudence ; but Louis, who knew that the pontiff had 
already concluded a ^cret alliance witti the Venetians, judged^ that 
the real offence of Alphonso was his known attachment to France, 
and ordered his ai;my in the Milanese to hasten to the support of 
his ally. 

Oct. 10. At the approach of Gbaumont,* the French commander, Julius 
retired to Bologna, and to his inexpressible surprise found himself 
besieged in that city. Fatigue and vexation brought on a fever, 
which confined him to his bed; but his spirit was unbroken ; and if, 
at the entreaty of the cardinals, he consented to open ^ negotiation, 
his only object was to gain time for the arrival of reinforcements. 
Golonna, at the head of a body i>f Spanish horse, was the first to 
offer his services ; the papal troops followed ; and Ghaumont, who 
had insisted on the most mortifying concessions, found himself 
compelled to retire in disgrace to the Milanese, where he died of a 
broken heart. This transaction furnished the pontiff with a plausible 
ground of hostility against Louis ; and every court in Europe re- 
sounded with his complaints of the overbearing insolence of the 
French, who, during a time of peace, had insulted the head of the 
church in one of his own cities, and had even endeavoured to make 
him their prisoner (1). 

The next spring th^ French arms assumed a decided superiority. 
Bologna with its citadel was taken, and the pontiff sought an asylum 

(I) See Oukciardini, p. 506. 608- Venezia, 1738* Pet, Mart. Bp. p. 23S- Muratori, xiv.p. IS, 74. 
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mfhm the walls of RaveoDa ; the Bentivoglio, bis eo^ntes^ re- 
covered their former influence and honours \ and Louis, having ob- 
tained from his clergy a declaration in favour dt the war, and ih)ni 
Maadmilian a promise of co-operation, announced a general council is,"!*. 
to assemble at Pisa, <^ for the reformation of the churchrbolh in its ^^* ^* 
^^ head and its members/^ In this emergency Julius betrayed no 
symptom of alarm. He opposed council to council, summoned the 
bishops of Christendom to meet him in synod at the Basilic of 
St. John Lateran, deposed and excommunicated the five cardinals, 
who formed the council at Pisa, and deprived tfteir adherents of all 
righls, possessions, and honours. At the same time his ministers at 
the different courts inveighed against the schism, which ha<f been 
created by the resentment of Louis, and against that ambition whibh, 
not content with the powerful kingdom of France, had seized on 
the duchy of Milan, and now sought lo add to Milan the territories 
of the church. The last argument had considerable weight. with 
those princes, who viewed with Jealousy the progressive aggrandise- 
ment of the French cro^n, and believed that its possessors aspired 
to universal empire (1). 

It was not long .before an alliance defensive and offensive was oct. 4, 
signed between Ferdinand, the pope, and the republic of Yepice; 
and an invitation was given to all christian princes to accede to the 
*^ holy league,'' which had for its object the extinction of schism, 
and the defence of the Roman church (2). Maximilian affected to 
hesitate : at length he recalled his promise to Louis, and joined the 
allies : but the young king of England had instantly assented to the 
entreaties of the pontiff, and the advice of his father-in-law. His 
vanity was gratified with the title of '^head of the Italian league :" 
Julius promised to reward his services with the appellation of 
^^ most christian king, •' which Louis had fosfeited by his schisma- 
iical conduct ; and his flatterers fed his ambition with the vain hope 
of recovering the French provinces, which had been wrested on 
former occasions from thepossession of his ancestors. As a prepa- 
ratory step, Young, the English ambassador, accompanied by the 
envoys of Scotland and Spain, exhorted Louis to consent to a recon- Apr. 23. 
dilation with the pontiff on the following conditions : that Bologna 
should be restored to the church, the council at Pisa be dissolved, 
and the cause of Alphonso be referred to impartial judges. But the 
French cabinet was acquainted with the real intentions of its 
enemies : an evasive answer was returned ; and immediately a new 
treaty was concluded between the kings of England and Spain, by kot. n. 
which it was stipulated that against the month of April Henry 

(1) These sentiments are thus expressed bj tificem Gallns straverit, sab pcdibos se sperat 

Peter Martyr in a letter written in tbe beginnings noiversam Italiam babitnmm, legesqne datomm 

of October. Pato regem nostram pontificis can- nniversis Qiristiana! rdigionis principibns, 

sam susceptunun : turn ctaia piom, turn quia de ipiales libaerit. p. 248* 

eommnni omnium agitur libertale. Si enim pon< (3) Rym. xiii. 309* 
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shouM btfe in reittiMn an army of sfai Ihoumid fire bondred, | 
Ferdinand one of nine tboiMand men ; that liiis oonMned foroe 
ilKHild invade the Aichy of Guienne ^ and that for the saHegaard of 
tlie aea, eaeii poiner ihould fiirniiii an armament of eqaat straafdh, 
eompaaed of soldiers and mariners, to the amount of three Hioasand 
nnn (1). To make good these eogagementB, Henry obtained firom 
fiarliameBta supply of two tenths, and two fifteenth ; Oareneoavx, 
king-«t-«rms, claimed of Loais in the name of his master the resto- 

A. B. ration of the ancfent patrimony of the English cro^n In Frahee : 
j^iY ihe reHnsal ms followed by a denunciation of war; the marquess of 
Donet jaiM witti the army in Spanish tran^KMts to ttie coast of 
Goipnsfloa; and the fleet, under the command of sir Edwaid 
Howard, Icrd admiral, ^raised daring the sumnwr between Eng- 
land and Spain (2). 

Jean d'Aibret, who held Hie principsiKy of Beame as the^faasalof 
the FVench crown, had suceeeded in right of M^ wifo, the infanta 
€atidKna, to the tfafone of Naiarre : but bis claim was opposed by a 
dangerous competitor, Ctaston de Foix, nephew of the French 
monarch. To preserve himself on the throne, he gladly acceded to 
the league : but withte a few months Gaslon Ml In the battle of 
Ravenna, and the king, freed from his rivil^ oondodedra secret 
treaty with Louis. By this- defecHon, however, he forfeited the 
crovn which he had beoi so anxious to retain. When the Eaffiish 
general, in obedience to his instructions, prepared to march by 
FonteAia against Bayomie, Ferdinand objected that It was pre- 
viously necessary to secure ttie fld^ty of the king of Navarre, wtato 
might at any moment during the siege cut off their communteatlon 
with Spain, and deshroy the combined army by faiiiine. A Joint 
embassy was sent to D'Albret : his promises of neutrafity were 
distrasled, end the temporary occupation of his prineipa] Ibrtresses j 
was demanded. During the«eg(^tion Ferdinand obtained a copy 
of the aHiance which the king bad receriay conduded with Ijouis, 
and immediately ordered fhe duke of Alva to lay siege to %i8 ca- 

juiy 25. pital. its reduction was quickly followed by the submission trf Hie 
rest of the kingdom ^ and Jean witti his consort, leaving Beame in 
the occupation of ihe French army, fled to the court of l^s 4fly. 
The manjiiess of Domet, who lay tnaclive at Fdntandiia, freqwentty 
protestedagainst the invasion of ffavarre, as an enterprise imoon* 
heded witii the object of the expedition ^ and Ferdinand despaldied 
a messenger to London, to complain of the ^)slinacy of the fingysh 
general, and to request that he mightbe furnished with more ample 

insteuctiotts. 

I 

ri^ Eym. xiii. 311— 319. carried 17 capuins, 1750 soldiers, and 1331 

(^) Ibid. 937—399. 11^ fleet «oiisisted of gunoerfl and mariners. Tke admiral rec^ired 

•i^btocn slrips. The largest of these, of IMO 10 shillings per day : eaeh captain pne ahilliiip 

ions harden, belonged to tke king, and carried and sixpence : all others iO siloings per lunnr 

700 soldiers, gunners, and navinors. The others month, one half lor wages, the other half -for 

were of different siaes, frowdOO to H« tons, and provisions, ibid. 
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The Spniish army had now reaehed St. Jean Pie de Port^ the scpt. s. 
EogUsb wer^ in^nted to join them at that town ; and the intasion of 
Guienne was at length seriously proposed. Bat ttie marquess, 
whose mind had been sQured by disappointment, reAited to give 
credit to the assertions of the Spadish monarch, or to enter France 
by any other route than that which was laid down in his instruc- 
lions..JHx weeks were consumed in dispute and recrimination : 
disease and a spirit of mutiny began to spread in the English can^ ; 
Dorset requir»l permission to return with his forces to his own oet. 31. 
country ; and Ferdinand consented to ftimish transports according 
to the treaty between the two crowns. When it was too late, Wind- 
sor herald arrived with orders for the army to remain, and to obey 
tte conunands of the Spanish iLing. lis departure was a severe rnxft- 
tiflcation to Henry, who had flattered himsdf vnth the hope of re- 
covering Guienne : but, though he received the general and priiH 
cipal officers vrith strong expressions of displeasure, he was at a 
later period induced to listen to their exculpation, and to entertain 
a suspicion that his father-in-law might have been more attentive 
to the interests of the Spanish, than to those of the English crown. 
Ferdinand, indeed, reaped the principal firuit of the campaign by ' 
the conquest of Navarre, which is still possessed by his successors. 
]iOuis, on the other band, iock possession of Bearne ; and the un- 
ibrtunate Jean D'Albret saw himself despoiled of all his dominions 
by the Jealousy and ambition of his more powerful neighbours (1). 

By sea the English arms were not more fortunate than by land. 
Sir Edward Howard, after repeated descents on the coast of Bre- May. 
tagne, fell in with the French fleet of twenty sail under the command ''""^' 
of Primauget. Sir Charles Brandon, afterwards duke of Suffolk, Aug. 12. 
wlK) was nearest to the enemy, without waiting for orders, bore 
down on the Oordelier of Brest, a vessel of enormous bulk, and 
carrying a complement of sixteen hundred men. His sliip was 
quickly dismasted by the superior fire of his adversary ; and he re- 
luctantly yielded his place to his rival sir Thomas Rnyvet, a young 
knight of more courage than experience, who ccimmanded the Re- 
gent, the largest vessel in the English navy. The combat continued 
for more than an hour : but, another ship coming to the aid of 
Rnyvet, Primauget, to save the honour of his flag, set fire to the 
Cordelier : the flames communicated to the Regent, and both ves- 
sels were entirely consumed. The rest of the French fleet escaped 
into the harbour of Brest ; and ^^ sir Edward made his vow to God, 
^^ that he would never more see the king in the face, till he had 
*^ revenged the death of the noble and valiant knight sir Thomas 

(t) Polydore, 627>638. Herbert, 20—34. Pet. nand kept posscMion in nrtne of a papal bull. 

Mart. Ep. p. 2&4. 256. 263, 264, 267, 268, 269. deposing D'Albret for hit adherence to scbisina- 

971. Ellis, 2. Ser. i. 108 — ^203. Wolsey, apod tics: bat the existence of such a bull is rery 

Fiddes, Collect, p. 8. It has been said that Ferdi- doubtful. See Notices des MSS. du Roj, ii. 570. 
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^^ KDy vet (1).'* To console himself for the loss of the Regent, Henry 
built a still more capaeioos and stately yessel^i^hich he named the 
*^ Henry grace Dieu.'* 

Though the king of England reaped neither glory nor advantage 
from these events, his efforts contributed materialy to accomplish 
the chief object of the league. The French had opened the ctf m- 
paign in Italy with their accustomed impetuosityand success. They 
drove ^e papal and Spanish armies before them, forced the in- 
Apr. 11. trenched camp under the walls of Ravenna, and made themselves 
masters of that city. But if it was a splendid, it was also a disastrous 
victory. Ten thousand of their men fell in the action, with the 
general Gaston de Foix, a young noMeman of distinguish«|9 intre- 
pidity and talent ; and La Palice, who succe^ed to the command, 
led back the remnant of the conquerors to Milan, from which city 
he wrote the piost urgent letters, solicitiog supplies both of men 
and of money. But the resources of Louis were exhausted ; and the 
necessity of equipping a fleet to preserve firom insult his maritime 
provinces, 9nd at the same time of c<^lecting an army to repel the 
threatened irruption of the English and Spanish armies on the 
southern fh)nUer, rendered him deaf to the prayers and remon- 
strances of}jk Palice. Compelled by the murderous hostility of the 
natives, and the rapid advance of a body of Swiss in the pay of the 
pontiff, the French abandoned Milan to Maximilian Sforza^sthe son 
of the late duke. On the left bank of the Ticino they turned in 
despair on their pursuers : but the loss of one fourth of their 
number taught them to precipitate their flight ; and bdbre Christ- 
mas Julius was able to boast , that he had fulfilled his promise, and 
'^ had chased the barbarians beyond the Alps (2).'' 
A. B. Experience had now convinced Louis that he was not equal to 
F^f * the task of opposing so many enemies ; and the repose of winter was 
successfully employed in attempts to debauch the fidelity of some 
among the confederates. Julius, who had been the &pul of the 
league, died in February; and the new pope, Leo X., though he 
did not recede from the engagements of his predecessor, gave but 
a feeble support to a cause which he had never cordially approved. 
While Julius lived, his authority had silenced the opposite claims 
of the emperor and the Venetians : but they now quarrelled about 
the partition of their late conquests, and the republic, listening to 
Mar. 23. tho offors of Louis, consented to unite her arms and fortune with 
Apr. 1. those of France. Even Ferdinand suffered himself to be seduced 
by the proposal of an armistice, that he might have leisure to 

(0 Polydore, 630. Wokey's letten to Fox, (2) Polydore, 625, 626. Guicdard. 707. Fel. 

apndFidaes, Collect, p. 9. The loss of Uie Regent Mart. P. 166. Maratori, xiv. 106. The latter 

was considered of such importance, that it was observes of Julias, Risoluto, come egU aempre 

concealed from the public. '* My lorde, at the andava diceudo, di voler cacciare i barbari d'lta^ 

*' reverens of God kepe thes tydyngs secret to lia, seoca pensare se questo fosse on mestiere da 

" yowr sylf : for ther yt no lyryng man knowyth sommo pastor della ehiesa, p. 92. 
*' the.same.here but only the kyng and I." Ibid. 
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eslaMbh his authorily in the oewly acquired kingdoqi of Na- 
varre (1). But Henry was inexorable. He longed to wipe away the 
disgrace of the last year^ and the feelings of the people harmonised 
with Hjioseof their sovereign. The clergy granted him two tenths, 
the laity a tenth, a fifteenth, and a capitation tax, towards the pro- 
secution of the war (2). The future operations of the campaign Apr. s. 
weD0 arranged by a treaty between the emperor, and the kings of 
England and Spain, by which each prince bound himself to declare 
war against Louis, and to invade within two months the kingdom 
of France (3). Maximilian and Henry faithfhily complied with their 
engagements; but Ferdinand disavowed the act of hislsimbassador; 
nor were pretences wanting to so skilful a politician, in justifica- 
tion of that conduct, "^ch it was 'how his interest to pursue. 

In April sir Edward Howard sailed to accomplish his vow, and 
fell a martyr to his favourite maxim, that temerity becomes a virtue 
at •sea. He was blockading the harbour of Brest, when it was sug- Apr. 19. 
gested to him to cui out a squadron of six gallies under Prejent, or 
Prior John, moored in the bay of Conqu^t between rocks planted 
with cannon. Taking two gallies and four boats, he rowed up to 
the, enemy, leaped on the deck of the largest vessel, and Was fol- Apr. 35. 
lowed by Carroz, a Spanish cavalier, and si;iteen Englishmen. Un- 
fortunately his own galley, which had teen ordered to grapple with 
b^r opponent, fell astern : tlie gallant sir Edward and his compa- 
nions Were borne overboard by a superior for<!e ; and the fleet, 
disconcerted by the loss q(. its commander, hastened back into 
port (4). Prejent seized the opportunity to insult the coast of Sus- 
sex : but the king ordered the lord Thomas Howard to take the May. 4. 
place and revenge the death of his brother; and the new admiral, 
having chased the enemy into Brest, and captured several valuable 
prizes, returned, to cover with the fleet the passage of the army 
flrom Dover to Calais. Henry was now ready to reconquer the pa- 
trimony of his ancestors ] and the people of France treinbled at the 

(1) RTm.xiii.8M>. 

(2) lliis tax was fixed after the foUowing rates (Rolls xxri.xxvii.) : 

k X. t* d, £. s. a. 

A dake 6 IS 4 From 400/. to 800/. 2 

Marquess or earl 4 2OO/. to 400/. 16 8 

Wires ofdo. ••.•••• 'J J J 100/. to 200/. 13 4 

Baron, baronet, and baroness. ... 2 *a/ *^ <aa# a « • 

Odier kni^ts not loids of parliament. 1 10 ♦ 40/. to 1 00/. 8 

Proprietors of lands aboTO 40/. J^uAj 20/. to 40/. 3 4 

Talne > 1 D 10/. to 20/. ....>.. 1 . 8 

Fram20/. to 40/ 10 2/. to 10/. ..«..«.. 1 

10/. to 20/. ? J 2 Labo«»»w »nd servauU will wages of 



9/- to 10/. 2 «. , "* 

Below 2/. 10 ^'''•y?"^.: " 

The possessors of personal property. 



1 

From 1/. to 3/. 6 

Talne 800/. . ' i ..'.'.' . 18 4 ^^ o^*' persons 004 



From these rates it appears that the old dislinctiqn between greater and lesser barous was not 
yet abolished. Thej are called barons and baronels, and are considered equally as lords of 
parliament. 



(3) Rym. xUi, 854—868. 

14) - ■ 



Herbert (p. Si), from a letter of sir Ed. Echingham. 
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May IS euggenl0d leporU oT hfe aoMUon and rescNiRQi (1). Flf^wd- 
Iweniy Oioiiiaai bma miM at diflSereiit ptriiNlg^iii ttHoe dinsloM; 
two under the eoauaand of the earl oCSbramlMry, and the leri 

•by N. HeriMTt, the laat under that of the UafiMaHeir; who baiMe hia 

jiueM. departure appointed ^^ his moat dear conori qaeeo Cathertae reih 
^' trix and goTeroor of the reatai (2);'' aad left orders for the iaa- 
mediate execation of hia pnaooer the anfMtuoate earl of Sullpnu 
The reader will recoUect that this fKAtoaaau had been atbdnted in 
the last reign, but had been rescued Grom the Uoek by the prayess 
and importunity of the archdidfie Philip. His present Me wn ge- 
nerally attributed to the adviee which the young Henry had leceifed 
from his father : it was more probably owing to the imprudence of 
Richard de la Pole, who had accepted a high command in tte 
French army, and assumed the rifal appellatioo of the ^^ white 
rose/' This at least is certain, that the ambassadors at foreign 
courts received instructions to justify his exeeuUoo, by allegiog 
the discof ery of a traitorous correspondence between the two bff<»- 
thers(3). 

j«M n. Shrewsbury and Herbert had already formed, the siege <rf Te- 
rouenn^, while the young king loitered for weeks at Calais, spend- 

A«g. 4. ing his time in carousals and entertainemnts. At length he reached 
the camp, where he was Joined by the emperor, at the head of four 
thousand horse (4). Maximilian, to flatter the vamty of lus yooug 
ally, and to avoid any dispute about preoedeocy, called Inmself the 
Tolunteer of the king of England, wore his badge of the red rose, 
put on the cross, of St. George, and accepted one hundred crowns 
for his daily pay, Louis on the other hand determined to relieve 
Terouenne : he even advanced to the neighbouring city of Amieos : 
but his pride was humbled by the signal defisat of bis army at No- 
vara in Italy ^ his fears were excited by the news that three thousand 
German cavalry, and a numerous body of Swiss infantry in the pay 
of the emperor, had burst into Burgundy ; and his council earnestly 
advised him to avoid the hazard of a battle, and to seek only to 
protract the siege. A small quantity of powder and provisions had 
been introduced by the intrepidity of Fonterailles, who, at the head 
of eight hundred Albanian horsemen, broke through the lines, or- 
dered his followers to throw down their burdens at the gate, and 
wheeling round, reached a place of safety before the English could 
assemble in sufficient number to intercept his retreat. This success 
encouraged a second attempt on a larger scele. The French cavalry 
had been collected at Nangy ; and, dividing into two bodies, ad- 
Tanced along the opposite banks of the Lis, under the dukes of Lon- 

Aog. t6. gueville and AleoQon, Henry had the wisdom to consult the expe- 

(1) Ckristianomin prindpan) iMmincIn magU (4) Articles of war were printed for the go- 
verentur Galli. Pet. Mart. p. 348. Teriiment of his hott. See them in Mr. Kanpe's 

(2) Rym. xiii. 870. 372. Looely MSS. HO. 

(3) Pet. Mart. p. 288. 
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rience of his imperial volunteer, who was acquainted wilh the 
country, and had already obtained two v^olorles on ilie very same 
spot. By his advice the army was inifhcfdiateiy muslered; Mat!- 
miiian hastened lo meet the enamy with the German horse« and the 
English archers on horseback; and the king followed "With the 
principal part of the infantry. To aceohnffor the result 'V)f the 
action would be a difficult task. The Trench gendarmes, foribed 
in the Italian campaigns, had acquired (he reputation of superior 
courage and discipline : yet on the first shock of the advanced guards 
they Qed ; (he panic shot through* the whole mass of the tirmy ; and 
ten thousand of the best cavalry in Europe were pursued almost 
four miles by three troops^ of German, and a few hundreds of 
English, horse. Their officers, in the attempt to rally the fugitives, 
were abandoned to the merty of the enemy. La Palice and Imbre- 
court,.ihougb taken, had the good fortune to make their escape : 
but the duke, of Longueviile, the marquess of Rotelin,4he cheva- - 
lier Bayard, Bussy d'Amboise, Clermont, and La Fayette, names 
distinguished in the military aonals of France^ were secured, and 
presented to Henry and Maximilian. During the action, which the 
French, with their cheracteristip humour, denominajted the Battle 
of Spurs a sally was made from the walls, and the duke of Al^on 
attempted t<» break through the trenches : but the first was repulsed 
by the Iqrd Herbert, the second by the earl of Shrewsbury; and 
Teligni the governor, despairiifg of relief, surrendered the city. It Aug. 22. 
had proved a formidableiieighbour to ttie inhabitants of Aire and Aug. 27. 
St. Onter, who were allowed by Henry, at the solicitation of Maii* 
miliar, to raze its defences with therground (1). 

While the king was thus demolishiug th» chief monument of his 
Victory, more splendid and last^ig laurels had been won by his 
lieutenant, the earl of Surrey, in the memorable field of Flodden. 

The reader has noticed in a former volume that James IV. of Scot- 

• if 

land had married Margaret, the sister of Henry. This new con- 
nexion did not, however, extinguish the hereditary partiality of the 
Scottish prince for the ancient alliance with France ; and his jea- 
lousy of his English brother was repeatedly irritated by a succession 
of real or supposed injuries, l*". James had frequently claimed^ but 
claimed in vain, from the equity of Henry the valuable jewels, 
vhich the late king had bequeathed as a legacy to his daughter the 
Scottish queen. 2"*. In the last reign he had complained of the 
murder of sir Robert Ker, the warden of the Scottish marches, and 
had pointed" out the bastard Heron of Ford as the assassin; and 
yet neither Heron, nor his chief aocomplices, had been brought 
lo trial. 3"^. Lastly, he demanded justice for the death of Andrew 
Barton. As long ago as 1476 a ship belonging (0 John Barton 

(1) Hall, zxxii. xxxiii. GioTio,' 1. xi. f. 100, IQl. Latetic, 155S. Pet. Mart, p. 288. Du 
• Bellay, S— 7. Parii, 1588- 
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had beeo plundered by a Portuguese squadron; and in 1506, 
Just thirty years afterwards, James granted to Andrew, Robert, and 
John, the three sons of Barton, letters of reprisal, authorising them 
to capture the goods of Portuguese merchants, till (hey should liavef 
indemnified themselves to the amount of twelve thousand ducate. 
But the advenluren found their new profession too lucrative to be 
quickly abandoned : they continued to make seizures for several 
years ; nor did they confine themselves to vessels sailing under (he 
Portuguese flag, but captured English merchantmen, on the pre- 
tence that Ihey carried Portugu^ property. Wearied out by the 
clamour of the sufferers, Henry pronounced the Bartons pirates, 
and the lord Thomas and sir Edward Howard, with (he king''s per- 
mission, boarded and captured two of their vessels in the downs. 
4. D. In the action Andrew Barton received a wound, which proved falal : 

4aff/ii. ^^^ survivors were sent by land inio Scodand. James considered (he 
loss of Barton, (he bravest and mosl experienced of his naval com- 
manders, as a naiional calamiiy ; he declared it a breach of the peace 
between the two crowns ; and in the most peremptory tone demanded 
ftill and immediate sadsfaction. Henry scornfully replied, that the 
fate of a pirate was un worthy (he notice of kfhgs, and that the dis- 
pu(e,'if the matter admitted of dispute, might be settled by theisom- 
missibners of both nations at (heir next meeting on (heborders (1). 
While James' was brooding over (hese causes of disconlenl, 
Henry had Joined in the league 'agaiAst Louis ; and from that 
momeni (he Scottish court became the scene of the most aclive 
negotiations, the French ambassadors claiming the aid of Scotland, 
the English insisting on i(s neutrality. The former appealed %o the 
poverty and the chivalrf of (he king. Louis made him repeated and 
valuable presenis of money ^ Anoe, (he^French queen, named him 
her knight, and sent him a ring from her own finger. He cheer- 
1M2. ftilly renewed the ancient alliance belween Scotland and France, 

j«iy 10. ^m^ ^^ additional clause reciprocally binding each prince to aid 
his ally against all men whomsoever. Henry could nol be ignorant 
that this provision was aimecf against himself; but he had no rea* 
son to coiftplain ; for in (he last treaty of peace, the kings of Eng- 
land and Scotland had reserved to (hemselves the power of sendinf; 
miliiary aid to any of their friends, provided that aid were confined 
to defensive operations. 

It now became the object of the English envoys to bind Jame» 

to the observance of peace during the absence of Henry. Much 

A D. diplomatic finesse was displayed by each party. To evety project 

^^^^' presented by (he English (he Scottish cabinet assented, but with 

this perplexing proviso, that in- the interval no incursion should 

(1^ It is extraordinary that after this, in 1540* safTeced to remain in force till 156S, tkat is 87 

another deuuiud for compensation to the Bartons jeani after the commission of the offisnce. See 

was made on the king of Portagal. (Lesley, 3)6, Mr. Pinkertou, ii. 61 , note. 
Rom«, lS7S)f and that the letters of reprisal were 
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be made beyond the Ffeneh froi^r. Each negotiated and arined 
et the same (hue. It had been agr^sed that, to redress all grietanees, 
an extraordii^ry roeeting of commissioners should )ae held on the 
berders during, the month of June. Though in this arrangement '«>«. 
both parlies acted i^ith equal insincerity^ the English gave the 
advantage to their opponents, by demanding an adjournment to 
the mid<tte of October. Their<4>ject could not be concealed. Henry 
was already in France ^ and James, having summoned ))is subjects 
to meet him on Burrow moor, despatched his fleet with a body of '^7 ^e. 
three thousand men to ihe assistance of Louis. At the same lime a 
Scottish herald sailed to France, the bearer of a letter from James 
to Henry, complaimng ' of the murder of Barton, of the detention 
of Seottish ships and artiieryj-^of the protection given to the bastard 
Herop, and of Oie fefusai to pay the legacy left by Henry YII. to 
his daughter the Scottish giieen ; requiring fbe retreat of the Eng- 
lish army out of France, add stating that he had granted letters of 
marque to his subjects, and would lake part with Louis his friend 
and ally. The herald found Henry in bis camp befoee Terouenne, An?. 1 1. 
and received fVom hidi ah answer equally scornful and passionate. 
But James had already begun^ hostilities i he did not liv6 to receive 
the report of his messenger (1). 

The first signal of war was given by the loreyiome, chamberlain 
to the king of Scotland, who en the same day on which tt^e herald Aag. 13. 
left Terouenne wilh the reply of Henry, crossed the English bor- 
ders, and plundered the defenceless itthdi>itants. He was interested 
in his return by sif William Bulmer, and lost, togeth^ with the 
booty, five hundred of his men slain on the spot, and four hundred 
made prisoners. Tor this check James consoled himself with the 
hope of speedy revenge; and left Burrow moor at the head, it is 
said, of one hundred thousand men% The numbers who crowded 
to his standard prove thai little credit is due to those Scottish wri- 
ters, who represent the enterprise as disapproved by the nation^ 
and have invented the most marvellous tales, to make the king 
alone responsible for the calamity which followed. If we may be-^ 
lieve them, James determined to make war in despite of the advice 
of both earthly and unearthly counsellors. His obstinacy could 
not be subdued by the tears or entreaties of his queen, nor by the 
remonstrances of the most able among his nobility and ministers, 
nor by the admonition of the patron saint of Scotland, who in the 
guise of an old man, announced to him in the church of Linlithgow 
the Me of the expedition, nor by the w«rnings of a preternatural 
voice which was heard in the dead of the night froth the cross of 
Edinburgh,^ summoning the principal lords to appear before an 
infernal tribMnal. Followed by one of the most numerous armies 

(1) The particulars of Ifaeae negotiaUont have been delected by the industry of Mr ritiLerlou, 
ii. e9-J»l. Sep Caltg. b. vi. f. 50. Ilollns. |35. ' ' 
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A«f . 39. Ihat had ever been raised in £kM>Uaiid, lie passed (he Tweed at it^ 
conflueoce with the Till, and turning to the north, laid siege to the 
strong castle oT Norham. The governor deceived the expectations 
both of his friends and foes. By the improvident expenditure of 
his ammunition he was juiable to protract the defence, a«d having 

Aug. 29. repulsed three assaulb, on the sixth day surrendered his trust. 
Wark, Etall, and Ford, border fortresses of inferior account, fol- 
lowed the flkample of Norham. 

When James crossed the Tweed, the eni^ of Surrey lay in the 
castle of Pontefract. Having summoned the gentlemen of the nor- 

s«pt. s. thern counties to join the royal standard at Newcastle, he hastened 
forward to Alnwick ; from which town he despatched on Sunday 
Rouge Croix, the pursuivant at arms, to the king of Scotland with 
two messages. The one from himself offered battle to the enemy 
on the- following Friday ; the other from his son, the lord Thomas 
Howard, stated that, since James at the border sessions liad repeat- 
edly charged him with 4he murder of Barton, he was come to justify 
the death of Ihat pirate, and that, as be did not expect to receive, 
so neither did he mean to give, quarter. To Surrey the king cour- 
teously replied, that he accepted the challenge with pleasure ^ to 
the son he did not condescend to return an answer. 

Having demolish^ the castle of Ford (1), James led hisanny 
across the river, and encamped on the hilhof Flodden, the last of 

sept.tf. the Cheviot mountains, which ^rder on the vale of Tweed. The 
same day the ^arl mustered his forces at Bolton in Glendale. They 
amounted «lo twenly-«ix thousand ihen, chiefly the tenants of the 
gentlemen in the northern counties, and the men of the borders, 

sopt.7. accustomed to Scottish warfare. From Bolton he advanced to 
Wooler haugh, within five miles of the enemy ^ whence he viewed 
with surprise the strength 6t their position, accessible only in one 
quarter, and that fortiOed with batteries of cannon. Rouge Croix 
was again despatched to James, with a message, requiring him to 
descend into the large plain of Milfield between* the two arinies, 
and to engage his adversary on equal terms. The king laconically 
replied, thai he should wait for the £nglish according to their pro- 
mise till Friday at noon (2). 

(1) It is probable that James demolished Ford fused the exchange, and rejected the petition of 

to rerenge the death of his fayonrite, sir Robert the lady. I suspect that this is the only foand»- 

Ker : not that William Heron, the owner of the tionofthe tale which is sometimes told, that 

castle, had been the assassin ; for he was at that James wa9 captiVated by the charms of BIis Fwd, 

moment a prisoner in Scotland (Hall, xxxix.) t who revealed his secrets to Surrey, and that he 

I »at that the murder had been committed by his spent in dalliance with her that time, whidi 

bastard brother, John Heron, who, Uioueh pro< ought to ^re Ijeen employed in penetrating- into 

nounced an outlaw .by Henry, was permitted to England. But it should be recoUected that the 

go at large, and actually fought, and was wound- whole time allotted for the capture of Ford, 

ed io the battle which followed fHall, xlii. Gio- Etall and Wark, is comprised within a short 

▼io, iOS). Elixabeth, the wifeof William Heron, space, between the 29th of August, when Morham 

in the aWnce of her husband, petitioned the surrendered, and the 3rd of September, wkeu 

king to spare the castle, and had obtained, on Surrey reached Alnwick. The King therefore ap* 

tbal condition, from Surrey the liberty of the pears to have lost but little of his time. 

lord Johnstone, tfud of Alexander Home. (See (2) Ellis, i. M- 
the earl's mwaage. Hall, xxxix.) But James re- 
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Surrey was disconcerted by this answer. To decline the battle 
was to break his word *, to fight the Scots in their present position 
wad to invite defeat. He was- rescued from the dilemma by the 
bold counsel of his' son, who advised him to march towards Scot- 
land, and (hen return, and assail the enemy on the rear. The next 
morning the army formed in two grand divisions, each of which s«pi. s. 
was subdivided into a battle and two wings. The flrst, distinguished 
by the name of the vanguard, obeyed the lord'admlral ; the second, 
called the rearguard, was led by the earl himself. In this manner 
the English crossed the Till, and keeping out of the reach of the 
cannon, advanced along the right bank till the evening. At sunrise sn»t.9. 
the following day they again crossed the river by the bridge of 
Twissel, and returning by the left bank approached the Scottish 
camp. James now discovered the object of this movement, which 
at first had appeared unaccountable. He orddred hifi men to set 
fire to, their huts, and hastened to take possession of an eminence 
more to the north, called the hill of Brankston. The sinoke, which 
rose from the fljimes, was rolled by the wind into the valley, and 
entirely intercepted the view of the two armies, and their respect 
tive movements ^ so that when it cleared up, the admiral found 
himself at the fool of the hill, and beheld the epemy on its summit 
at the distance of a quarter of a mile,' disposed in five large masses, 
some of which had taken the form of squares, and others that of 
wedges. Alarmed at their appearance and numbers, he halted his 
division : it was soon joined on its left by the rearguard under his 
father ; and both advanced in one line. At the same time the Scots 
began to descend the hfil, in perfect order and profound silence (1). 

As the battle, from the disposition of the Scottish forces, con*- 
sisled of several distinct actions, it will be most convenient for the 
reader to travel along the English line, and notice the result of 
each conflict in succession. The right wing of the vanguard under 
sir Edmund Howard, could not support the overwhelming charge 
of a large body of spearmen, commanded by the lord Home. The 
English were broken, and their commieinder was unhorsed; but 
while he lay on the ground expecting to be tak^n or slain, the 
ballte was unexpectedly restored by the timely arrival of the bas* 
tard Heron, with a numerous band of outlaws. The fugitives 
rallied at his call ^ and a doubtful contest was fiercely maintatoed, 
till the lord Dacrc, with the reserv^^of fifteen hundred horse, charged 
the spearmen, and put them to a precipitate flight. The next was 
the lord admiral with the major part of the vanguard, opposed to 
the earls of Huntley, Errol, and Crawford, who commanded a dense 
mass of seven thousand Scots. In this part of the field the contest 
was obstinate and bloody. At length Errol and Crawford perished ; 

(t) El^n ordre, en la mani^re que marchent les AUemaads, sans parler ne faire aueon brait. 
Official accmmt apudlHiik. ii. App. 456:; 
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and their followers, di§coBniged by the death of the leaders, begaa 
to waver, fell Into contagion, and shortly afterwards fled in every 
direction. Surrey with the rearguard was attacked by the king 
himself. James fought on foot, surrounded by some thousands of 
chosen warriors, who were cased in armour, and on that account 
less exposed to the destructiye aim of the English archers. Ani- 
mated by the presence and the example of their monarch, they 
advanced steadily, ahd fought with a resolution which, if it did not 
win, at least deserted, the fktory. ThoiTgh Surrey made every 
effort, he could not arrest their progress ; they had penetrate with- 
in a few yards of llie royal standard ; and Jmbcs, ignora&t of the 
result in other parts oCthe field, flattered himself with the prospect 
Qf Yictory. Ba| in the mean while sir Ipldward Stanley^ who com- 
manded thelell wing, had defealed the earls of Argyle and Len- 
nox. The ranks of the Scots, as they descended Um hiM, were dls- 
ord^ed by the murderous discharges^ of the archers ; the Qioaient 
they came into close combat, the confusion was completed by a^ 
sudden charge in flank from three companies of men-«t^rms. 
They began to retreat : Stanley chased them over the summit of 
the hill; and, wheeling 'to the right, led his fopowecs agaipsl the 
rear of the mass commanded by James hi person. In a few rajautes. 
that gallant monarch was slain by an unknown hand, and fell 
about a spear's length from the feet of Surrey. The battle had 
begun between four and five in the afternoon, and was decide^ 
in something more than an hour. The pursuit continued about 
four miles : but the approach of night, and the want, of cavalry 
on the part of^ the victors, ISaivoured the escape of the fuptlves. 
In the official account published by the lord admiral, the Scots 
are said to have 4imouoted lO' eighty thousand >men ; a multitude 
flrom which we may fairly deduct peihap^ one half, as mere 
followers of th^ pamp, ejected more for the purpose of plunder 
than battle. Ten thousand were slain : unong whom were tha 
king of Scots, his illegitimate spn, the'archbishop of St, Andrew's, 
two other bishops, two abbots, twelve earls, Ihirieen barons, five 
eldest sons of barons, and fifty .gentlemen of distinction (1). Sii^ 
thousand horses were taken, witti the park of artillery, amounting 
to seventeen pieces (2). Lord Dacre recognised among the slain 
the body of the Scottish king, and conveyed it to Berwick ; whence 
it was afterwards oarrkKl to London, that it might be interred with 
suitable honours (3). 

< 

CD W« 1mv» four oontanponfy and dte^iled p. 1. See also a letter fron the qatem on tkis 

aocoanto of this battle. One bj Hall, xlii., another rictbry, in Heame's Tit. Lir. p. 106 . 

cqaaBy ninate bat much more elegant in the (2) LesqoeUes. sajs die loid admiral, aoirt let 

Italian historian Oiorio, 1. xxi. f. 102; a third plus deres, et lep plit# neotes, et les mieox fafoa- 

by the lord -Thomas Howard, which is preserved n^s, et areo les moyndres pertais Jk hi touc^. et 

in the h«nld's office, and has been pablishfBd by les plus belles de iear grandear et loagaer, qae 

Jlr.FinHemn.ii.App. 450; and a foarth printed j'ai riz onoi|aes. Ibid. 458. ^ 

by Mr. Gait, in th« appendix to his life of Wolsey, (3) The conuBon people weold ttol BHere that 
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Wben the nisws of this important victory reached the king of 
England, he was no longer at Terouenne. flavfaig demolished that 
city at the request of the emperor, by the advice of the same prjipce 
faie now invested Tournay . Tournay contained ti poputotioor of s«pt. n. 
eighty thousand souls, and though situate wilhin the territory of 
another power, had long been distinguished by its attachment to 
the French crown. To the summons sent by Henry the inhabitants 
returned a bold and chivalrous defiance : but their resolution eva- 
porated amid the fatigues and dangersiof a siege^ and on the eighth sept. a». 
day then submitted to receive an English garrison, to swear fealty 
to the king, and lo pay, towards the expenses of the war fifty thou- 
sand livres toumois in one sum, and forty thousand more by 
instalments, in the course of ten years (1). The campaign ended 
with the fall of Tpprnay ; and Henry, in4ulging his taste for osten- 
tation and pleasure, spent several days in the company of his queen's 
nephew, Charles prince of Spain, and of the aunt of Charles, the 
archduchess Margaret. But while the principals seemed intent on oct. n. 
nothing but parties of pleasure, their ministers were busily em- 
ployed in framing a hew treaty, by which it was stipulated that 
Maximilian, in consideration of a subsidy of two hundred thousand oci 15. 
crowns, should guard the frontiers with an army of ten thousand 
men during the next half year *, that both powers should be ready 
to renew the war by the first of June ; and that Charles, before the 
expiration of seven months, should marry Henry's sister Mary at 
Calais, in the presence of the emperor, the king, and the arch- 
duchess (2). > 

From Flanders the king returned to England, proud of^the un- oct. 21 
important conquests which he had made, and eager to pursue his 
good fortune iq the following can^paigD. The winter was spent in 
the necessary preparations. Troops were levied, and trained to mi- 
litary discipline ^ an aid of one hundred and sixty thousand pounds ^^^^ 
was voted by parliament ^ and rewards and honours were deservedly J«n- ^V 
bestowed on the officers, who had distinguished ttiemselves during 
the last year. The earl of Surrey recovered the title of his father, 
9nd was created duke of Norfolk \ bis son the lord Thomas, earl of v^^^ t- 
Surrey ; Brandon viscount Lisle, duke of Suffolk *, lord Herbert, 
earl of Somerset ; and sir Edward Stanley^ lord Mounteagle. But at 
the same time Louis, humbled by a long series of disasters, had 
recourse to every artifice to obtain a geaeral pacification. He ap- 
pealed to the individual interests of the confederates, infused into 
them suspicions of each other's sincerity, and successively detached 

their kiog had beea stain by the Eag^s^. which he had tahjected himself if he broke the 

1¥hen. however* he did not appesr, some treaty (Rym. xiii. 385). Stow (495) tells as, that 

said that he had been murdered by traitors, he saw it wrapped in lead, and lyin|^ in a 

others that he was gone a pilgrim to Jenisalem. Inmber-room at Shene, after the dissolution of 

Henry, on the contrary, to blason his deal^, ob- that monastery. 

tained ftam pope Leo permission to bury the (l) Herbert, 40', 41. Rym. xiii. 377. Du 

body in consecrated ground; becanse he died Bellay, 8* 

under the sentence of exconumnicatipp, to (2) Hall, xi v. Byiu. 379-^311 • 
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Ihem, ooe by one, firom the league. 1*. Id Leo IL he foond a pon- 
(Iff of correspondiBg disponlioD ; and the moment he consented te 
abaodon the Bentitogli and his other partisans in Italy, and dis- 
pened the schistnatical conncil, which bad been transrerred from 
Pfsa ^> Lyons, the pope by circuit letters exhorted the confederates 
to sheathe the sword, and revoluMl all the censures which had been 
published against tlie king or kingdom of France. %*. In the esti- 
ma|ion of Ferdinand the permanent possession of NaTane was 
paramount to etery ot^er o^ect ; and, though he refused to make 
peace withoutthe concurrence of the king of England, he cheerfully 
consented to a prolongation of the armistice for twelve months (1), 
Henry viewed the defection of the pope and of Ferdinand wilb pain, 
but without surprise. Of the fidelity of M«imilian after the late 
treaty he entertained no doubt. 3"*. Tet -the virtue of Maximiliao 
could not refuse the bait, which French policy held out to bis 
ambition, in the proposal of a marriage between his grandson 
Charles, and Ren^ the daughter of Louis, with a transfer of the 
claim of ttic French crown to the duchy of Milan, as the portion of 
the princess. 

Tbe moment it was ascertained that the emperor had accepted 
the offer, the intelligence was artfully communicated to tbe king of 
England, through the duke of Longueville, a prisoner of war. 
Henry at first affect to doubt : but the perfidy of his ally was proved 
by the evasive answer returned by the council of regency in Flan- 
ders, when tbe king summoned them to celebrate the stipulated 
marriage between Charles and Mary. From that moment he lent a 
more lulling ear to the suggestions of Longueville ; and Louis, 
encouraged by his success, sought not only tbe restoration of peace, 
but a matrimonial connexion between the two crowns. The death 
of his queen, Anne of Bretagoe, had made him a widower; and he 
offeried his hand to the princess Mary, the destined consort, a little 
while befpre, of Charles. Mary was but sixteen, Louis fifty-three 
years of age r and she had already fixed her affections on the duke 
of Suffolk, tbe most accomplished nobleman in the English court : 
yet, whether it was the splendour of a crown that dazzled, or the 
command of her brother that compelled her, after a short struggle 
she signified her assent. The king, however, dissembled : his 
honour, he observed, was at stake ; nor would his people allow him 
to renounce his inheritance in France without an equivalent (2).' 
Aag T. The French cabinet understood the hint, and cheerfully signified 
its acquiescence. Three treaties were concluded at the same time. 
The first was a treaty of alliance between the two kings, to eou- 
tiniie in force during the term of their joint lives and one year 

(0 Peter Martyr says thatjie bogan to grow ed so ill to Catherine, that she miscarried, i. 39- 
jealous of the power of Henry, p. 294. 295.-- (2) Henry's letter to'Wolsey, apad Rym. xiii. 
M Grand adds, Uiat Henry in crasequence behar- 403. 
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longer. II bdund each to ful'nish an aoilliary army at the requi- 
sition of the other : but distinguisHed between offensive and de- 
fensive war, iimiling the aid in the first case to five thousand men 
by land, and two thousand five hundred by sea/and extending it in 
the other to double that number. The second treaty provided for 
(he marriage of Louis with tho^ princess Mary. Henry agreed to 
defray the expense of his sister's Journey, to furnish her with 
jewels, and to ps^ with her a dower of two hundred thousand 
crowns ; and Louis engaged to sectire to her the same jointure, 
which had been* granted to his late queen the heiress of Bretagne, 
wiih a promise Ihat, if she survived him, she should be at liberty to 
reside,*at her own option, either in England or France. By the 
third the same monarch, in consideration 'of arrears due to the 
English crowny.on account of monies- formerly^owing to Henry YII. 
from Charles YIIL, and to Margaret duchess of Somerset, ftom 
Charles duke of Orleans, bound himself and his successors to pay 
to Henry and his heirs one million of iorowns by thirty-eight half- 
yearly instalments (i). 

Mary had already by a pubtfc instrument renounced. the contract '^i so. 
made with Charles of Sj;)ain in her nonage (2) : she was now so^ 
lemnly married to 'Louis at Greenwich, where ithe duke of Longue- Aag. 13. 
ville personated his sovereign, and soon afterwards at Paris, where 
the earl of Worcester appeared as her proxy (3). When the neces- ^'- ** 
sary preparations were completed, the duke of Nqrfolk conducted 
her to Louis at Abbeville ^ and the parties in person renewed the 
matrimonial contract in the cathedral. But the next day, to the oet. a. 
surprise and disappointment of the* new queen, the lady Guilford, 
whom she called her mother, and her English attendants, with fhe 
exception of Anne Boleyn and two others, were ordered to return 
home. It was in vain that Mary complained of the unfeeling con- 
duct of her husband, and of the timid* acquiescence of the.duke. 
When the earl of Worcester remonstrated, Louis replied that his 
wife was of age to take care of herself, apd wanted not a governess : 
and Mary in a short time declared that she was perfectiy satisfied 
with her situation, and the conduct of her French servants (4). 
Louis conducted her to St. Denis, where she was crowned ; and to not.s. 
Paris where she was received with processions and rejoicings. 
Though the king had married through policy, be doted on the not. a. 
beauty of his youthful bride. But his tonsfitution had been en- 
feebled by hardships and indulgence -, his' physicians long before 
his marriage had warned him of his danger ^ and within three 
months the amorous monarch sunk into the grave (5). The widow, 

(1) Rym.uii. 413—4^, 433— 496. 428— 4S2. Henry granted her an annuity of 26/. lor life. 

(2} Ibid. 409—41 1 . Rym. xiii. 470- 

h) Ibid;> 432—4^5. 444—446. (5) Le bon roi. a cause de sa fenune, avoit 

(4) See the letters in Ellis, i. 116. and 2. Ser. chaniE^e de tout sa maniere de y\m : car cm il 

.i. 244-7- As a recompense to the lady Guilford, souloit diner li huit heures, il convenoit qu'il 
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4 «. Insilead of moarniog her kws, sougUt and obMined a second hus-r 
j!it!\. baod, her former loter, Che dake of Suffolk, whom Henry had sent 
»br. 31. lo France, to offer his condolence, and to bring back his sister to 
her native counlry. 
As Louis died without male issue, Francis, count of Angouleroe, 
Feb. 3. the next heir, had ascended the throne. At tl|e first aucUence which 
he gave to the ambassador, he told Suffolk in private that he was 
no^tranger to the queen*s sentiments in his favour \ advised him to 
marry her at Paris -, and undertook that his presumption should go 
unpunished. It is not dilDcuit to discover why Francis should wish 
Mary to be married immediately, and to a subject. She might per- 
haps bear a child to dispute his right to the succession -, or she 
might give her hand hereafter to the archduke Charles, and thus 
add to the power of a prince^.wbo already threatened to become «| 
most formidable rival (1). Suffolk wrote to 'Wolsey, and sought 
through thatfavourite to sound the real disposition, or secure the 
consent of hi» sovereign : Mary informed her brother in plain 
terms, that she had married once to please him, and would either 
marry now to please hecself, or take 0ie religious vows in a convent* 
With the king's answer we are not acquainted : but she fixed a 
iur. 31. short term, within which Suffolk was assured that he must either 
take ber, or abandon her for ever : on the last day he consented, 
and privately celebrated the marriage ; and the event was commu- 
nicated to Henry by Francis, who pleaded warmly in favour of the 
lovers, and by Mary, who, to exonerate her husband, took the 
whole blame upon herself. To obtain their pardon was not in rear 
iity a diQcult task. It is certain that Wolsey, and therefore pro- 
bable that Henry, was in the secret from the beginning (2) : but it 
liad been deemed less reprehensi|>le in the king to forgive after- 
wards, than to consent beforehand. For some time he kept the 
4pr. 16. lovers in suspense : after a decent interval, affecting to acquiesce 
May u. through necessity in that which he couki not prevent, he sealed 
their pardon, and ordered Ihem to be publicly married before hin^ 
kfr. 5. at Greenwich (3). In the mean while Francis had renewed all the 
engagements of his predecessor to the satisfaction of the Englisl^ 
cabinet ; and both kings publicly boasted that they had concluded a 
peace and alliance which would endure for ever : as if, amid the 
clashing interests of states, and the vicissitude of unforeseen events, 

dinAt ft midi} et <m il sonloit se coiu^r a six Spago*. Lett, de' Priiwipi* i. 14. See also Poly- 

beures da soir, sourent se coackoit it winait. dore, 645- 

Hist, de Bayard apod Henaolt, 423. (3) This was also repdrted in Rome <m good 

(l) Prter Martyr gives this reason.' Ne si ad aulitority, but was thooght incredible. C d di 

potentiorem aliqoando principem devineret, for« Francis, che Inghilterra na qoalcbe &ntaaia di 

iniddosuin aliquid pariat, p. 301. It was known dar la sqa vedova sorella al dnca di SufMk, e 

in Rome by the middle of February that both che ella non ue ^ aHena. Tal cosa nou si crede 

Maximilian and Ferdinand had determined to molto, c pur I'aTiso riea da loco assai aatcntico. 

make every sacrifice to procure her for the Lett. de*. Prlncipi, i. 14. 

archduke. Cesare, et il Catolico faranno ogni (S) On this siogaUr subject, see Extracts front 

coea, pcrche sia moglie dell' archldnca. Cosi the original letters iu Fiddes, 83—8$. 88. FIlis, 

vicnc scritio da i uuntii nostri d'Alemagua' et di 11»*-135. Gait, App. xii— «iv. 
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ll were poisfible (o ensure duratioo lo the amities of neighbouring 
and powerful sovereigns. In the course of a few pages, Ihe reader 
will learn hew egregiously (hey deluded themselves. 

When Henry ascended the throne, ihe leading ministers in the 
cabinet were Howard, earl of Surrey, lord treasurer, <uid Fox^ bis^ 
\k(^ of Winchester, lord privy seal. But among the inferior depen-r 
dants of the court had already appeared one, whose aspiring views 
and superior talents rapidly enabled hiin to supplant every qom- 
peiitor. 

Thomas Wolsey, a native of Ipswich (1), and a clergy map, had, 
}>y the interest of sir John Nanfan, been appointed Ui the last reign « ». 
one of the royal chaplains. After the death ofbis patron^ he attached '^' 
himself to the service of the bishop of Winchester, at whose reconn 
mendatien he was intrusted with a secret and dedicate negotiation at 
the imperial court ; and the expedition and address with which he 
executed his commission, not only justified the 'disceroment of .his 
friend, but also raised him in the estimation of .his sovereign. Be- 
fore the death of Henry YII. he had been collated to the deanery of 
Lincoln, one of the most considerable preferments in the English a- >«• 
church : soon after (be commencement of the present reign, we F«b.u. 
find him exercising the ot&ce of almoner to tiie King, and thus pos- 
sessing every facility of access to the presence of the young monar(i)i. 
Henry was captivated with the elegance of his manners, and the 
gaiety of his disposition : he frequently resorted with his favourite 
companions to the house of his almonei* ; and Wolsey, on these 
occasions, if we may believe the sarcastic pen of an adversary (2), 
threw off the decencies .pf his station, and sang, and danced, and 
parousedt with all the levity and impetuosity of the most youthful 
among his guests. It was soon di^overed that the most sure an(( 
expeditious way to the royal favour was through the recommenda*' 
tion of the almoner ; and foreigners as well as natives eagerly soli- 
cited, and* frequently purchased, his pat^tmage. Still he behaved 
with becoming humility to his firmer protector, the aged bishop of 
Winchester; and even united with that prelate in condemning the 
prodigality, with which the lord treasurer supplied money for the 
expensive pleasures and thoughtless extravagance of the king (3). 

During the war Wolsey accompanied Henry to France ; was 
charged with the care of the department for victualling 'the army, 
and after the reduction of Tournay, on the refusal of the bishop 
elect to swear fealty, received from (he king, with the consent of 
(he pope, the administration Qf that diocese (4). Preferments now 

(l) Then) is a tradilton that he was the sou of (3) Poljdore Virgil (^ft3)> the pope's sabcol* 

a butcher t but it is hardbf reconcilable with the lector in England, who by the order of Wohry 

will of his father, whose beqaests show him to had been imprisqjied for more than six monlh:'. 

bare been a bargess of considerable opdknce, Kjm. xiii. 515, 516. 

wMsessed of lands and tenements in Ipswich, and (3) See Fiddes, Collect, p. 7. 

free and bond Unds in Stoke. Singer's Caren- (4) Ibid. p. 43. Rym. xiii. S84. 
dish, 502. Fiddes, Collect. 1. 
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L. o poured Id apon him. He was made dean of York, then bishop of 
fiu\. Lincoln ; and, on (he death of cardinal Bambridge, succeeded that 
A«s- 1- prelate in tlie archiepiscopal see of York. His preponderating in- 
fluence in the council induced foreign princes to flatter him with com- 
pliments, and to seek his friendship with presents; and during fifteen 
years he governed the kingdom with more absolute sway than had 
fallen to the lot of any former minister. We are not, however, obliged 
to believe the tale so often repeated, tliat he owed his elevation to the 
address with which he insinuated himself into the royal favour, by 
promising to take all the labour on himself, that his master might 
have more leisure to indulge in pleasure and dissipation. The 
multitude of letters still extant, all written by Henry or to Henry, 
demonstratively show, that the king himself devoted a considerable 
portion of his time and attention to the cares of government (1). But 
Wolsey possessed the art of guiding his sovereign, while he ap- 
peared to be guided by him ; and, if ever he urged a measure of 
policy contrary to the royal inclinations, he had the prudence to 
desist before he had given offence, and entered into the opposite 
views of the king vdth as much^industry and zeal, as if the new 
project had originated from himself (2). 

It seemed necessary to introduce this short account of the rise 
a^d character of a minister, who was destined to bear fof several 
years a very prominent part fn the most important transactions not 
only in this but in all the neighbouring kingdoms : we may now 
revert to the affairs of Scotland, viiiicb after the death of its king 
and thedestruction of its nobility in the field ofFlodden, presented 
for some time a melancholy scene of confusion and terror. Fortu- 
nately the 4rictorious army had been hastily collected : the want of 
provisions and of military supplies, compelled Surrey to ditdnnd 
' his forces ; and though Henry, by repeated messages, urged the 
wardens of 'tfie^marches to prosecute the war, their efforts were 
confined to short thoogh destructive incursions. By degrees the 
Scottish spirit recovered from its depression ; the call for revenge 
was echoed throughout the nation ; several chieftains gathered their 
retainers ; and the devastation of one inroad was repaid by the de* 
vastation of another. The queen had been permitted, in conformity 
with the will of her husband, to assume the regency as guardian to 
her son James Y., an infant not a year and a half old : but when il 
was discovered that her relationship to the king of England did not 
restrain the hostility of that monarch, the partisans of France pro* 

^l) See Rym. xiii. 404- FidJes, (^Uect. p. IS, negotiated treaties till tke year 151ft. Rym. xiii. 

ana tke collection of letters in the Cotton library, 553. No more credit u dne to the tale, that the 

Gal. B. i.— riii. arrogance of Wolsey drore the same peer, wheq 

(2) We are also told, on the authority of Ptdy- he was duke of Norfolk, from the cabinet. That 

dore .;p. 646)t thai bishop Fox, uoable to brook nobleman retained his office of treasurer till a 

the ascendency of Surrey, recommended Wolsay short time before his death, and then resigned it 

to the kiog, and left the court. This is probably to his son, the earl of Surrey, ip 1522. Rym. xiii^ 

a Action, as the bishop retained his onice, and 777. 
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|K)sed to intrust the reins of governmeot to the hands of John, duke 
of Albany, the son of that Alexander who bad been banished by his 
brother Janies III. Six months had not elapsed from the^eath of 
her husband, when Murgarel was safely delivered of a second son, 
Alexander, duke of Ross : but in less than three months aTlerwards, Apr. sr 
she displeased both the iiation and her brother, hif marrying the 
young earl of Angus, a nobleman who mig^t indeed boast of a 
handsome person, <but who possessed neither knowledge nor e^" 
perience, and united with an insatiate ambition the most headstrong 
passions. This hasty and unequal union deprivetl he»of her most 
powerful adheients ] and a national deputation invited the duke of 
Albany to assume the government of the kingdom. Th^t prince was 
a foreigner, as well by affection as birth :,lhe whcdeof hisjirof^rty 
lay in the kingdom of France ; end he stood high in the confidence 
of the French mon^r9h. His appointment naturally alarhed jhe 
king of England, whose interest ibwas to sever, ifjt were possible, 
the ancient connexion between Scotland and Bran^e. With this 
view he exacted both from Louis, who was at the time emplojfed in 
soliciting the treaty of alliance, and afterwards from his successor, 
when he renewed it, a solemn promise (hat Albany should never 
be permitted to leave the shores of France. Each of these mpnarchs 
complied ,- and yet the Sopts had no sooner accepted the article by 
which they were comprehended in the treaty ^ than Albany appeared 
among them, took on himself the supreme^# authority, and- openly a, ». 
aTOwed his determined hostility to the queen afid her partisans, lify'is. 
Henry had already tampiered with that priilcess to brihg her 
children to England, and intrust them to the care of their uncle : but 
Albany besieged the castle.of Stirling, compelled the queen to«ur-» 
render the two princes, and placed them under the custody of thr^ 
lords appointed by parliament (1 ). 

These events had already taught the king of England to view with 
Jealousy the conduct of his '^ good brother and perpetual ally,'' the 
French monarch. Orders were sent to the English ambassador to 
complain that the commerce of the king's subjects was interrupted 
'by the French fHariOers, under colour of letters of marque issued 
by the late king of Scots*, that Albany had been permitted to leaye 
France, and assume (he government of Scotland in violation of (he 
royal promise^ and that in consequence of his arrival, (he. queen, 
the sister of Henry, had been deprived of her right to tine regeney 
of the kingdom, and the guardianship of her children (2). Francis^ 
whose youth and accomplishments made him the idol .of his people, 
had already formed the most gigantic projects of conquest and 
aggrandisement, from which he did not suffer himself to be 

(l) These events are very incorrectly giren in Pinkerton has coHected them from the original 
most of our historians. The industry of Mr. letters. See his history, vol. ii. hook xil. 

(2) Fiddei^ 91» 92. 
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diverted by Ihe remonstrances of Henry. Having endeavoured 10 
pacify that monarch by apologies, denials, and promises, he pat 
in motion the numerous army which' he had collected iirtth th^ 
avowed purpose of chastising the hostility of the Helvetic cantons : 
but, instead of foOowing the direct road either into SWitieriand or 
Italy, he passed unexpectedly between Ihe maritime and Gottian 
Alps, and poured his cavalry into the extehsive plains of Lombardy. 
His real object was now manifest. The Italian princes, whose 
Jealousy had guarded to no purpose the accustomed roads over ih^ 

$ept.t. Alps, were Med with consternation ; in a consistory at Rome, it 
was proposed to solicit the aid of Henry ; and a few days later Leoy. 

>^pt li- to secure the mediation of Wolsey, named that minister cardinal 
priest of St. Cicely beyond the Tiber (1). 

Francis, who still attedtad to be Ihougfit the friend of the Eng- 
lish monarch, received the first intelligence of this promotion ; and 
though he was aware of its object, despatched a messenger to offer 

Sept. 13. his congratulations to Wolsey. But neither that prelate nor his 
sovereign could view with satisftiction the progress of the young 
conqueror; who, by the bloody but decisive victory of Marignano, 
and the subsequent reduction of Milan, had repaired the losses of 
his predecessor, and restored the ascendency of the French powei" 
in Italy. Was the former league to be renewed, or was Francis to 
be permitted to pursue his conquests ? After much deliberation in 
the English cabinet, fk was resolved to follow a middle course 
between peace and war ; to avoid actual hostilities with France, but 
to animate its enemies with hopes, and to aid them with subsidies. 
Some money was advanced, more was promised both to the enn 
peror and the cantons of Switzerland ; fti army of fifteen thousand 
Grcrmans, and of an equal number of Swiss, was collected ; and the 
emperor Ma»milian at its head forced his way to the very gates of 
Milan. But here his resources failed ; and a mutiny of his troops, 
who demanded their pay, compelled him to retrace his steps to the 
, „ city of Trent. There he sent for Wyngfield the English agent, and 

^1516.^ made to him the following most singular proposal. It was evident, 
'^ ' he said, that the other powers would never permit either himself or 
Francis to retain permanent possession of Milan. Would then the 
king of England accept the investiture of the duchy ? In that case 
he was ready to adopt Henry for his son, and to resign in his 
fiBivour the imperial dignity ; but on these conditions, that the king 
should declare war against France, should cross the sea with an 
army, and should march by Toumay to the city of Treves, where 
Maximilian would meet him, and make the resignation with all 
the formalities required by law. Thence the two princes, leaving 
the bulk of the English forces to invade France in conjunction with 

(l) Raynald, %x. 192. • 
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an army of Germans, might proceed logetlfer towards Italy, pass 
Ihe Alps at Coire, take possession oT Milan, and continue their 
jcmmey to Rome, where Henry should receive the imperial crown 
Trom the hands of the sovereign pontiff (1). 

There was much in this dazzling and fohiantic scheme to capti- 
vate the youthful imagination of the king, biit he had the good sense 
to listen to the advice ofiiis council, contented himself with accept- 
ing the offer of adoption, and directed^his attention to a matter 
which more nearly con(ierned his own interests, the conduct of the 
duke of Albany in Scotland. Against the regenc]^of that prinee he 
had remonstrated in strong and threatening terms. The Scottish Juiy 4. 
parliament returned a Arm,- though respectful answer (2) : but 
Francis, whastill dreaded the hostility of the king of England, ad^ 
vised the Scots to conclude a perpetual peace with Henry, refused noy. s 
to ratify the renewal of the ancient alliance between the two king- 
doms, though it had been signed by his envoy at Edinbiygh, and 
even required the regent, in quality of his subject,* to return to 
France. Albany, whether he disliked the task of governing a turbu- 
lent people, of whose Yery language )ie was ignorant, or was intimi- 
dated by the threats of Henry, and the displeasure of his own sove- 
reign, willingly obeyed the comnuind ; and, under tie pretence of 
sotne urgent business, obtained permission ft'om the Scottish parlia- 
ment to revisit his family and estates^ But before his departure 
provision was made for the return of Margaret, who had sought an 
asylum in England; and a temporary council was appointed, in 
^hich the numbers of the twoparties were nearly balanced, and under 
the nominal government of which Scotland passed four years of 
dissension and anarchy (3). » ^ 

t*rancis having won the duchy of Milaq, determined to secure 
his conquest by disarming the hoslilitv of his neighbours. With 
large sums of money be purchased me consent of the Helvetic 
states to a perpetual peace : Charles of Austria, who had succeeded 
Ferdinand on the throne of Spain, was persuaded lo accept the hand ^, „. 
of the princess Louisa, an infant of one ye^r, with the rights of ^i^^^ 
the house of Anjou to the crown of Naples as her dower j and 
Mieaimilian himself, by the lure of pecuniary advantages, was in- 
duced to accede to the treaty between France and Spain (4). But, p^ 4, 
though Francis was now at peace will all the powers of Europe, he 
felt alarmed at the unfriendly conduct of the king of England, who 
had not only aided his enemies with money, but had lately concluded 
a secret treaty against him with Maximilian and Charles (5). It 
chanced that at this period, Selim, emperor of the Turks, having 
conquered Egypt and Syria, had collected a numerous army, and 



I 



1) Ftddes, p. 114. (4) Dumout, iv. par. i. 199. 9<t6. 

2) Rym. xiii. 5S0. (5/ Rym. xiii. 556-566. 

3) Pinkerton, ii. 157 '166. 
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publicly threatened the extirpation of the christian name. The 
A.D. princes on th^ borders of Turl&ey trembled for their existence^ 
i»i7. jy^aiimilian, in a letter to the pontiff, offered to devote his remaining 
years to the common service of christendpm, in opposing the ene- 
mies of the cross ; and Leo, having by his own Authority proclaimed 
A. ». a general truce of flv^' years, despatched legates to tjbe different 
MuyV powers, exhorting them to compose their^ private quarrels, and (o 
ot4. 2. unite their forces in their common defence. Ufs advice was followed ; 
the pope, the emperor, and the kings of England, France, and 
Spaio, entered into a confederacy, by which they were bound to aid 
and protect eac6 other, and in every case of invasion of territory, 
whether the invader were one of the (onfederates or not, to unite 
their arms in defence of the parly aggrieved, and to f>btain justice 
for him from the aggresjjor (1). At the same time, to cement the 
union between England and France, (he* dauphii^ an infant just 
Oct. 4. born, was affianced to Mary, the daughter of Henry a child not 
four years old : and that every probable occasion of dispute might 
be done away, Tournay with its dependencies was restored to 
France for the sum of six hundred thousand crowns (2). Thus afler 
ten years of war and negotiation, of bloodshed and perfidy, were 
all the powers le-established in IhQ samp situation, in which they had 
stood previously to Ibe league of Cambray , with the exception of the 
unfortunate, and perhaps unoffending Icing of Navarre, whose terri- 
tories on (he south of the Pyrenees could not be recovered from the 
unrelenting grasp of Spain. 

Wolsey still retained the tir^t place in the royal favour, and con- 
tinned to rise in power and opulence. Archbishop Warham had 
often solicited permission to retire frpm tlie chancery to the exercise 
of his episcopal functions \ |md th^ king, having al last accepted his 
resignation^ tendered tfie seals to the cardinal. Whether it was 
through an affectation of moSesty, or that l^e thought this office in- 
^ „ compatible with his other duties, Wolsey declined the offer : nor was 
p^'o ^l ^il^ 3^1* repeated solicitations that he acquiesced in the wish of 
' his sovereign (3). He had, however, no objection to the dignity of 
papal legate, with which he was invested by Leo X. The commis- 
1518.^ sion was originally limited to tv/o years : but Wolsey procured suc- 
cessive prorogations from different popes, and, not content with the 
» 

(1) A simiUr treaty had been concluded the sition with the contemporary testimony of sir 
year before by the emperor, and the kings of Thomas More and Ammonins. Ardtiepiscopos 
England and Spain. See Chron. : catalogae of Cantuariensis ofBcio canceltarii, cujus onus jam 
materials for the Foedera, p. 125. aliquot, ut scis, annos mimm qoam laborabat 

(2) Rym. xiii. 578. 603* 606. 610—700. As the excutere, tandem exsolutos est. £p. Mori Brasmo 
parties were children, the king and qaeea of ann. 1516. Apud Erasm. torn. iii. p. 234. Tans 
France made the contract in the name of tbeir son, Cantaariensis com bona regis Tenia magistratu 
and the king and queen of England, by their se abdicavit : quem Eboraccnsis impendio roga- 

5 roxy, the earl of Somerset, in the name of their tus suscepit. Anunoo. Erasmo. Feb. if, ann. 

aughter. 1517, P. 321. More, in his letter to Warham 

(3) Rym. xiii. 530. Some writers have ascribed himself notices the same — ^Magistratnm deponwp 
the resignatioip'of Warham to compulsion, aris- (quod tua paternitas magno labore impetrayit ui 
ing from the desire of Wolsey to occupy his liceret facere), etc. Apud Stapleton, Vit. Mor^ 
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ordinary jorisdiction of the office^ repeatedly solicited additional 
powers, till at length he possessed and exercised within the realm 
almost all the prerogatiTes of the sovereign pontiff (1). Nor was his 
ambition yet satisfied. We shall aflerwards behold him, at the 
death of each pope, labouring, but in vain, to seat himself in the 
chair of St. Peter. < 

His lore of wealth was subordinate * oifly to his love of power. 
As chancellor and legate he derived-considerable emoluments from 
the courts in which he presided. He was also archbishop of York; a. o. 
he farmed the revenues of Hereford and Worcester, sees which *"*' 
had been granted to foreigners ; he held in commendam the abbey a. s. 
of St. Alban's, with the bishopric of Bath ] and afterwards as they 1. 1/ 
became vacant, he exchanged Bath for the rich bishopric of Durham, ^^^l[ 
and Durham for the administration of the still richer church of ^^3^- 
Winchester (2). To these sources of wealth should be added th^ 
presents and pensions' which he received trom foreign princes. 
Francis settled on him an annuity of twelve thousand livres, as ^•''' 
a compensation for the bishopric of Tournay, and Charles and Juiy at. 
Leo granted him a yearly pension of seven thousand five hundred 1^520.' 
ducats from the. revenues 6f the bishoprics of Toledo and Pa- ^"' ^' 
lencia in Spain (3). In justice to his memory it should^ however, 
be observed, that if he grasped at wealth, it was to sprad, not 
to hoard it. His establishment was on the most princely scale, 
comprising no fewer than five, perhaps eight, hundred individuals. 
The chief offices were filled by barons and knights ; and among his ' 
retainers he numbered the sons of many distinguished families, 
who aspired under his patronage to civil or military preferment. 
On occasions of ceremony he appeared with a pomp which, though 
it might be unbecoming in a clergyman, showed him to be the 
representative of the king of England, and of the sovereign 4]^- 
tifr. The ensigns of his several dignities, as chancellor and legate, 
were borne before him : he was surrounded by noblemen and 
prelates ; and was foOowed by a long train of mules bearing coffers 
on their backs covered with pieces of crimson cloth. He spared 
no expense in his buildings; and, as soon as he had finished the 
palace of Hampton court, and furnished it to his taste, he gave 
the whole to Henry; perhaps the most magnificent present Uiat 
.a subject ever made to his sovereign. The character of Wolsey 
has been portrayed by the pencil of Erasmus, who had tasted 
of his bounty (4), and by that of Polydore, whom his justice or 
policy had thrown into confinement. Neglecting the venal praise 
of the one, and the venomous slander of the other, we may pro- 

(i) Ryn. xiii. 734. xir. 18. and yet had the meanness to dispraise him as 

(2) Rym. xiii. 620. 763. 7S3. sir. 269. soon as he heaxd of his fall. Metuehatur ab om- 

(3) Ibid. xiii. 6l0f 713. dUkis, amahatar a pauds> ne dicam a nemine. 

(4) Erasmus praises him highly in some of his Aon. 1530. p. 1347. 
epistles (see p. 262. 269; also 321.414.463), 

III. 24 
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noance iiim a minister of consummate address and commanding 
abilities ; greedy of wealth, and power, and glory • anxious to 
exalt the throne on which bis own greatness was built, and the 
church of which he was so distinguished a member; but capable, 
in the pursuit of these diflTerent objects, of stooping to expedients, 
which sincerity and Justice would disavow, and of adopting, through 
indulgence to the caprice and passions of the king, measures, which 
oflen involved him in contradictions and difficulties, and ultimately 
occasioned his ruin. As legate, he is said to have exercised with- 
out delicacy h^ new superiority over the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and to have drawn to his court the cognisance of causes 
which belonged to that primate : but the question of right between 
them admitted of much dispute, and it is acknowledged on the 
other hand, thai he reformed many abuses in the church, and 
compelled the secular and regular clergy to live according to 
the canons. His office of chancellor afforded him the opportunity 
of displaying the versatility and superiority of his talents. He was 
not, indeed, acquainted with the subtleties and minutiffi of^ legal 
proceedings, and on that account was careful to avail himself 
of the knowledge and experience of others ; but he always decided 
according to the dictates of his own Judgment-, and the equity 
of his decrees was universally admitted and applauded (1). To 
appease domestic quarrels, and reconcile families at variance with 
each other, he was accustomed to offer himself as a friendly ar- 
bitrator between the parties ; that the poor might pursue their 
claims with facility and without expense, he established courts 
of requests ; in the ordinary administration of justice he intro- 
duced improvements which were received with gratitude by the 
country (2) ; and he made it his peculiar care to punish with seve- 
rity^hose offenders*, who had defrauded the revenue, or oppressed 
the people. But his reputation, and the ease with which he admitted 
suits, crowded the chancery with petitioners ; he soon found him- 
self overwhelmed with a multiplicity of business ; and the king, 
to relieve him, established four subordinate courts, of which that 
under the presidency of the master of the rolls is still preserved. 
Literature found in the cardinal a constant and bountiful patron. 
On native scholars he heaped preferment, and the most eminent 
foreigners were invited by him to teach in the universities. Both 
of these celebrated academies were the objects of his care : but 
Oxford chiefly experienceil his munificence in the endowment of 

(l) Prittceps Cantiurienri snffecit Eboracen- (2) Alia porro csastitait jadicU nbi paomavm 

8ein» qai ita se gerit ut spem qooque omnium, qaerimonia; exaadirentar : moltaque orunaTft 

qnaoqaam pro reliqais ejaa ▼irtatibosmaximam, in rebus civilibus popularibus grata, ac nobis in 

longe tamen exsuperet ; et, quod est difBciUtmum, hnnc usque diem usnrpata, qoilms Tirmn ae o»> 

post optimum pnedecessorem valde probetur et tendit sapieatissimnm nee non reipoblicae aman- 

placeat. Moms Erasmo, p. 234. QaemMagistra- tern. Godwin. 14. I wish he had paiticnUriaed 

turn Eboracenais pnlcherriBie gerit. Ammon. these institutions. 
Erasmo, p. 221 . 
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seven lectureships, and (he foundation of Christ Church, which, ^- » 
though be lived not to complete it, still exists a splendid monu- juiy 13. 
ment to his memory. As a nursery for this establishment he 
erected another college at Ipswich, the place of his nativity. 

But these occupations at home did not divert his eyes from 
the shifting scenes of politics abroad. He was constantly informed 
of the secret history of the continental courts ; and his dispatches, 
of which many are still extant, show that he was accustomed 
to pursue every event through all its probable consequences*, 
to consider each measure in its several bearings; and to fur- 
nish his agents with instructions beforehand for almost every con- 
tingency. His great object was to preserve the balance, of power 
between the rival houses of France and Austria (1) *, and to this 
we should refer the mutable politics of the English cabinet, which 
first deserted Francis to support the cause of Charles, and, when 
Charles had obtained the ascendency, abandoned him to repair 
the broken fortunes of Francis. The consequence was, that as 
long as Wolsey presided in the council, the minister was feared 
and courted by princes and pontiffs, the king held the distin- 
guished station of arbiter of Europe. 

(I) Raynald. Tiii. 459 More's Works, p. 1436- * 
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Note A-Tp. 282. 

In perosiog tbe f^itlon presented to tike protector at Baynard's eastle, the 
attention of the reader ivill probably haye been dravn to the alleged precon- 
tract of marriage between Edward and Eleanor Boteler. I shall make a few 
obsenrationt on tbe sabject in the present note. 

1. It was noV eighteeo years since (he marriage of the king with Elizabeth 
Grey. The validity of that marriage had never yet been disputed. Tbe children 
by it had been considered as legitimate by the parliament, the nation, and 
foreign sovereigns. They were acknowledged heirs to their Cither, and several 
of them had been contracted to princes of the first lionses in Europe. 

S. If any marriage had previously taken p1i|ce, which would have annnlled 
the succeeding marriage, woold it not have been discovered and o|)Jected by 
those who opposed the anion of the king with Eyzabeth Grey ; by the nnmerons 
and violent enemies of that princess and her family; and' by Clarence and 
Warwick during their rebellion, when no one liad any reason to fear the re- 
sentment of Edward ? If (ft^had heard of it, and yet did not allege it, the very 
circumstance is a proof that they knew the report to be groundless. 

3. The time when it was at last brought forward furnishes a strong presumption 
against it. It was not till both the parties concerned were laid in their graves, 
almost twenty years after it was supposed to have taken place, and for the 
avowed purpose of enabling an uncle to disinl^erit bis nephews. 

4. There is no proof that witnesses were ever examined, or that any docu- 
ments were produced to show the existence of the precontract in question, 
though it so much concerned Richard for his own security to place it beyond 
the reach of doubt. Tbe only authority on which it rests is the assertion in the 
petition presented to the protector at Baynard's castle, an authority which will 
have little weight with the impartial reader. That petition was saidto have been 
composed and forwarded to London by the gentlemen in the north : but every 
one knew that it was written in that city by Dr. Stillington, bishop of Bath, and 
president of Richard's council (Gont. Groyl. 567). Le Evesqne de B. fist le bill. 
(Year-book, Hilary term, 1 Hen. VII. Rym. xii. 189.) If it be said that it was 
approved by Richard's parliament in 1484 (Rot. Pari. vi. 240), it may be replied 
that the next year it was condemned by another parliament ** for the false and 
** seditious imaginations and untruths thereof,'^ (ibid, 289) and pronounced by 
the judges false, slanderous, and shameful. (Year-book, ibid.) The only eon- 
temporary, by whom it is mentioned, treats it with little ceremony as s^itious 
and infamous. Gont. Groyl. 667. 

5. Though no ancient historian has written in favour of the alleged precon- 
tract it has been warmly maintained by two modern writers, Walpole in his 
Historic Doubts, and Laing in a dissertation at the close of Henry's History of 
England. I shall briefly notice the four arguments which they have adduced. 

6. More informs us that after Edward " had between them twain ensured 
** Elizabeth," he communicated the matter to his council ; that his mother, to 
prevent the marriage, objected that he *' was sure to dame Elizabeth Lucy, and 
*' her husband before God;" that Lucy was sent for and examined upon oath ; 
and that, '* albeit she was by the king's mother and many other put in good 
*< comfort to affirm that she was ensured unto the king, yet when she was 
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'* lemnly sworo to say Ibe truth, sbe confetf«d that they were never enftQced : 
«< howbeit h\$ grace spoke so loving words anto her, that she verily hoped he 
'* would have married her." More, 59, 60. It is difficult to reconcile thto story, 
as it is told by More, with Uie account of Edward's marriage with Elizabeth Grey, 
as it is given by aU other writers. According to them it wasdandesiyne, accord- 
ing to him it was publicly solenmised. But what is there in it to favour the 
precontract of marriage with Eleanor Boteler? Laing supposes that More has 
vilfully substituted Elizabeth Lucy for Eleanor Boteler, that the objectioii of 
the king's mother was good, and that the lady was compelled by Edward to give 
fUse evidence as to the contract between them. But if such suppositions are to 
be admitted, meref^ because they are c<»ivenient for the purpose of the writer, 
there is an end to all faith in history. 

7. We are then led to the testimony of Gomines, who informs ns that Sltl* 
lington had been formerly in favour with Edward, had incurred hb displeasure, 
been imprisoned and paid a large sum for his liberty. This prelate, if we may 
believe him, declared to Richard that Edward had formerly contracted marriage 
with a certain lady in his presence, that the contract was meant only to deceive 
her, and that he had concealed its existence for twenty years. He adds, that to 
reward him, Richard promised to give the princess Elizabeth, now considered 
as a bastard, to an illegitimate son of the bishop ; but the young man was cast 
on the coast of Normandy, carried to the chatelet at Paris, and by some mistake 
starved to death. Com. *lvi. c. ix. Those who have perused the foreign writers 
of these ages know how little theyaretobe credited, when they write of English 
affairs: but admitting the HrhxAe of this account, it. will go but a short way to- 
wards the proof of the marriage. We knew before that Stillington cbmi)osed the 
petition ; we now know that he also suggested its contents. Whether those con- 
tents were true or false, Gomines does not hazard a conjecture. Laing supposes 
that Edward imprisoned the bishop, to extort from hfin the contract, or to punish 
him for disclosing the secret. But neither hypothesis can stand. The historian 
assures us that Stillin|;ton kept the secret till Edward's death: and the idea of 
extorting f^om him the contract, arises from a mistake as to the meaning of the 
words, ** avolt falts la promesse entre les mains du dit ^vesque ;*' which allude 
to the manner in which such verbal promises were received, not to any written 
contract deposited in the hands of the bishop, as Laing translates it. The true 
reason of 8ti11ington's disgrace (we have no knowledge of his imprisonment) 
may be found in Rymer, xii- ^6. Soon after the attainder of Clarence, he was 
accused of having violated his oath of allegiance, probably by having associated 
with Clarence. He repaired to a great council of lords and pre1ates4 proved his 
innocence to their satisfaction, was declared a loyal subject, and afterwards 
employed in several offices of great trust and importance. 

3. Sir Thomas More's history terminates abruptly in the midst of a conversation 
between the duke of Buckingham and the bishop of Ely. Hall continues that 
conversation, without Informing us where he obtained it ; and makes the duke 
My, " Richard brought in" (to the lords farming Ws private council) " instru- 
" ments, authentic doctors, proctors, notaries of the law, with depositions of 
** divers witnesses, testifying Edward's children to be bastards; which de'posi- 
'* tions I then thought to be as true as now I know them tobe false and feigned, 
** and testified by witnesses with rewaffds untruly suborned." Hall, f. 33. Hence 
Laing argues that proof of the precontract was produced to the council. But it 
may be replied, that these depositions were never judicially examined ; that 
they are pronounced false, and purchased with money by the very authority 
here cited ; and lastly, that the whole speech is a mere fici^on. For the duke is 
made to say, that Richard refused to restore to him the Hereford estate of which 
he had been deprived by Edward, though the truth is that Richard actually re- 
stored it to him (Dugd. Bar. I. 168, 169. ii. J48) ; and if vra may believe 
More himself, did not uneourteously refuse any one of his peUtiont. More, 70. 
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9. When HeDry VII. hid married Blizabetb, the daughter ot Edward, the act 
which hastardiMd the children of that prince was repealed. U had been eosto- 
mary on snch occasions to rehearse the whole of the act, or to (AirticQlarise its 
object, both of which were now by the advice of thejnd^ omitted, and in their 
place the first words were inserted as snfBcient to point oat what indiyidual act 
was repealed. A motion at the same time was made to call Stillington before 
the parliament, bat was opposed by the king. Hence Laing infers that Henry 
was satisfied the legitimacy of his wife would not bear investigation. But a 
complete answer may be given. The judges declared that their object was to 
prevent so false and shameful a calumny from appearing on the rolls of parita- 
ment (Year-book. Hilary term, 1 Henry YII.) ; and the k!^ replied, that as he 
had already granted a pardon to Stillington, be could not prosecute him for the 
offence. More, 73. 

10. On the whole, it appears to me evident that Elizabeth was the real wife 
of Edward, and that the precontract was a fiction invented to justify Richard's 
usurpation. *^ 



Note B. p. 296. 

I puiposi In this note to examine the arguments which have been employed 
to clear the memory of Richard from the imputation of havin|[ murdered his 
nephews. 

1. It would be dilBcult to name a writer more deserving of credit than the 
Croyland historian, who composed his narrative in the month of April following 
the death of Richard. He tells us that a widely extended confederacy had been 
formed to liberate the two princes from the Tower, and that the rising was on 
the point of taking place, when it was made public that both of them had pe 
rished. (Gont. Groyl. 568.) It has been said that this wfs a mere repoti raised 
by the conspirators themselves, and that the writer gives no opinion as to its 
truth. But, i; It could not have been raised by the conspirators, because it com- 
pelled them to defer their intended insurrectipn, and to look out for some other 
chief. (Ibid.) And, S"". The writer proceeds with his narrative as if he believed 
the princes to be dead, and makes, use of expressions which he would not baye 
used if he had entertained any doubt of their murder. He says that it is not 
known by what particular kind of viol&nt death they perished (quo genere yio- 
lenti interitus ignoratur, ibid.); that their cause had been avenged in the battle 
of Bosworth field (quorum causa hoc hello potissime vindicata est, p. 575) ; and 
that Richard, not content with obtaining the treasures of Edward, destroyed his 
children. Amplo divitiarum Edwardi cumulo non contentus, oppressit proles. 
(Ibid.) I conceive that after the use of such expressions Xhert can remain no 
doubt of the opinion entertained by that writer. 

2. The ^me conviction appears to have been common'to all those persons who 
were the most interested in ascertaining the truth, i. The duke of Buckingham 
and the gentlemen of the southern counties, after the publication of the death 
of the princes, saw that there was no safety for themselves,. unless they could 
raise up a new competitor for the throne, and therefore offered it to the earl of 
Richmond, on condition he would marry the princess Elizabeth, the next beir 
of Uie family of York. (Ck)nt. Groyl. 568.) Gan we believe that they would hare 
acted in this majiner on the credit of a mere report, the truth of which at that 
moment they would naturally suspect? Must they not have inquired into the 
matter; and have been convinced that the young Edward and his brother were 
dead, before they would offer the crown to an illegitimate branch of a rival 
family ?*2. Richard, to defeat the plan, made the strongest efforts to prevail on 
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filixabeth, the widow of Edward, to quit the Mtnetaary with her daughters : but 
he did not succeed till he had sworn befoce the. fSeers and prelates, mayor and 
aldermen, that the lives of these daughters should be In no danger. Why did 
Elizabeth require such an oalhP Undoubtedly she bdievedthat the king had al- 
ready destroyed her sons, and feared a similar fate for her daughters. Buck. p. 
528. — 3. Richard, even before his wife died, proposed to marry the prii^cess 
Elizabeth. And the reason' was, because he saw that he could not otherwise se- 
cure the throne to himself, or cut off the hopes of his rival. (Non alitor videbat 
regnum sibiconfirmari, neque spem competitoris sui auferri posse.) Gont.Groyl. 
572. This could only be true in case that the princes were dead, and that EUza- 
betb was the heir to Che crown. 

3. Rouse, who died in 1491, openly asserts that the princes were slain, but 
so privately that few knew in what manner. Edwardum cum ampleiibus et 
osculis recepit, et infra circiter duo menses vel parum ultra cum fr^re suo in- 

terfecit ita quod ex post paucissimus notum fuit qua morte martyrlzati 

sunt. Ross, 214, 215. 

4. Andr^, the contemporary historiographer of Henry YII., says that Ri- 
chard ordered the princes to be put to the sword. Ferroferirijussit. M.S. Domit. 
A. XVIII. 

5. Sir Thomas More, who wrote soon after, in 1513, not only asserts tliat they 
were murdered, but gives the particulars of the murder, from the confession of 
the assassins themselves. The reader has seen his account in the preceding 
pages. 

6. In July 1674, in consequence of an order to clear the White Tower from 
all contiguous buildings, as the workmen were *' digging down the stairs which 
" led from the king's lodgings to the chapel in the said tower, about ten feel in 
•< the ground, were found the bones of two striplings in (as it seemed) a wooden 
** chest, which upon the survey were found proportionable to the ages of the two 
'< brothers, viz. about 13and 11 years '' On inquiry it was concluded that they were 
the bones of the murdered princes, and in consequence, after they had been 
sifted from the rubbish, they were honorably interred in the chapel of Henry 
YII. in Westminster. (Sandford, 427. 429.) This has been considered as a strong 
confirmation of the murder; since we know of no other two boys who perished 
in the Tower; and are informed by More that a priest removed their bodies 
from the place where they had been deposited by the assassins to another 
spot; and that, as be died soon afterwards, his secret perished with him. 
(More, 68.) From the words of More it may be inferred, that ineffectual attempts 
bad been m^de to discover it. ' 

7. It furnishes a strong presumption in favour of More's narrative, that all 
the persons mentioned by him as concerned in the murder became objects of 
the king's bounty. To Greene the messenger, was given the oflBce of receiver 
of the lordships of the Isle of Wight and of Porchester castle ; and the numerous 
grants of money and lands, and lucrative offices to Tyrrell and Brackenbury 
may be seen in the notes by Strype to Buck's history in Kennet, i. 551, 552. 
Nor were the more obscure agents, the actual murderers, Dighton and Forrest, 
neglected by the gratitude of their patron. The first was made bailiff for life 
of the manor of Alton in Staffordshire (ibid.) .- and, as Forrest lived but a few 
roontlis in possession of the office given to him in Barnard castle, an annuity 
of five marks was settled on his widow and his son. (Turner, iiU 491.) This 
coincidence must appear very extraordinary, if we suppose More's account to 
be fabulous. 

8. In opposition to this evidence it has been observed, that even in the days 
of Henry VIII. it was considered doubtful whether the princes had been mur- 
dered or not. I will therefore transcribe the words of More, whence it will appear 
that such doubts were not very common, nor built on any good foundation, 
** Whose death hath nevertheless so far come in question, that some remain yet 
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In dpuiit, wbetlier they were in hit days deslroyed or not Net for thai only, 
that Perldn WarbeelK, by many follu' malice, and more folk't foUy, so long 
'* space abasing the world, was, as well with princes as the poorer people, re- 
** puted and taken far the yoonger of these two, bat for that also that all things 
*' were in later days so covertly demeaned, one thing pretended and another 
meant, that there was nothing so plain and openly preyed, bat that yet for 
the common custom of close and covert dealing men had it ever inwardly sas- 
** pect, as many well counterfeited Jewels make the troe mistrosted.... But I 
** shall rehearse you the doloroas end of those babes, not after every way that I 
** have heard, but after that way I have so heard by sach men and by suA 
" means as methinketh it were hard but it should be true." He thea gives 
the account, and concludes: '* Thos as I have learned of them thai mach' 
** knew and little eaose had to lie, were these two noble princes privily slain." 
Pp. 67, 68. 

9. It is however coQtended that Here's narrative cannot be troe. ** A slngo- 
*' lar," says Laing, *' and for Richard'i( memory, a providential concurrence of 
** cirenmstances enables us to ascertain the duration, and to trace the particular 
'' stages of that progress, in the course of which the supposed destruction of his 
** nephews was planned and accomplished. He was at Westminster on Sunday 
*' the aist of August, where he ratified the league with the king of Castile, and 
*' at York the 7th of September, the day preceding his second coronation." 
(Laing, 420.) The writer then tells, us that Richard was on Monday at Wind- 
sor, on Tuesday at Oxford, on Wednesday at Gloucester, on Thursday at War- 
wick, en Friday at Nottingham, on Saturday at Pontefract, and on Sunday at 
York. Now he contends that if More's account be tme, Greene the messenger, 
sent to tamper with Brakenbury, the governor of the Tower, must have left 
the king on his Journey on the Monday or Tuesday, and have returned to Ri- 
chard at Warwick on Thursday with the account of bis fatlare,and that Tyr- 
rel must have left Warwick on Friday, have committed the murder In the 
Tower on Friday night or Saturdsy night, and have reached the king previous 
lo hfs arrival at York on Sunday : an expedition which it is impossible to 
believe. Hence it follows that the whole narrative is false. Laing, 4fO~4S3. 

Now it must be acknowledged that, if the limits assigned to the progress of 
Richard by his advocates be correct, it fs impossible to crowd within so short a 
space all the facts mentioned by More. But are those limits correct ? It is cer- 
tain tbat he was crowned with hfs ({ueen at York, on Sunday the 8th of Sep- 
tember (Drake's "BlMrae. 117. Rouse, 217.), after having created bis son prince 
of Wales, in a fall assembly of the nobility, the same day. (Rym. xli. SOO.) 
Hence he must have arrived at York the day before, and if he left London only 
on the first, most have performed his long and circuitous Journey In seven days. 
But is it then certain that he was at Westminster on the 31st of August? for on 
the accuracy of that date depends all the reasoning of the king's advocates. The 
only proof of It Is, that two instruments are to be fbund in Rymer, dated Au- 
gust 31, teste rege apnd Westroonasterium. (Rym. xii. 198, 199.) But such In- 
struments prove nothing more than that the chancellor was at Westminster. The 
king might have been at the distance of 300 miles. They were said to be issued 
teste rege, because they were issued from his high court of chancery. Thus we 
know that at the death of Edward IV. on the 9th of April 1483, his son Edward 
y. was at Ludlow, and did not reach London befbre the 4th of May following. 
And yet on the S3d of April, eleven days before he came near Westminster, 
thirty-three writs were published in his name, dated at Westminster teste rege. 
(Rym.xii. 79) (1). Hence it is evident that the writs in question, on which Carte, 

v,t) In former editloos 1 referred to auother shown that Rymer, on whose authority I rdied. 
instaDce from the reign of Richard II. But Mr. had mistaken the real date. 
Itanus Haxdy (latrodoe. to Goae Rolls, xt ) has 
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Walpole, and UlDg» rest their principal alignment, prove notbing as to the pre- 
senee or alienee of Richant od the day on which they are dated. 

It is, however, easy to show that he was on that day in the neigliboprhood of 
Yorli, and that his progress instead of six days occupied a wliole raonth. The an- 
cient writers mention that he set out shortly after his coronation on the 6th of 
July. (Cont.Croyl. 567. Fab. 616.) He went from London to Windsor, from 
Windsor to Oxford. The day of bis arrival is not specified : but he received from 
the university a petition in favour of the bishop of Ely, dated the 4th of August 
(apud Speed, p. 932), whence it is not improbable that he was there at that time. 
His next stage was Woodstock, where the people of the country complained to 
him that his brother had unjustly annexed a large tract of land to the forest of 
Wichwood; and on inquiry be granted to them «[ charter of disalTorestation. 
Thence he proceeded to Gloucester; and to honour a city from which he took 
his title of dtflce, he appointed there a mayor and sheriffs. The two next stages 
were Worcester and Warwick. Here he was joined by the queen and the Spa- 
nish ambassadors, who came direct from Windsor, and kept his court for a whole 
week(l), having with htm five bishops, the duke of iilbany, four earls, five 
barons, the chief justice of theliing's bench, and other lords and knights, and 
a great number of noble ladies attending on the queen. He next proceeded to 
Coventry, then to Leicester, and from Leicester to Nottingham, wliere he was 
on the 23d of August. For we have a letter written there on that day by bis 
private secretary, announcing to the citizens of York his approach to their city, 
and telling them that *' the king's lords and judges were with bim, sitting and 
** determiiSing the complaints o| poor folks, with due punition of #flrenders 
** against his law^." (Drake, 116.) He afterwards stopped at Pontefract, where 
he appointed a mayor, and thence proceeded to York. (See this progress in 
Rouse, S16, S17.) From York, on the 31st of August, he despatched an order 
to Piers Courties, keeper of the wardrobe, to send to that city his spurs, banners, 
coats of arms, etc. which might be wanted against his coronation. (Drake's 
Eborac, 119. Buck, 527.) It is evident, then, that instead of leaving London on 
Sept. 1st, to be crowned in York Sept. 8th, he was the whole month of August 
on his journey, and reached York before the day on which he has been sup- 
posed to be still in London. — It may also be observed tbat this account agrees 
wlfh tbat ofMore. He desj^atched Greene when he was on his way to Glouces- 
ter, and received Greeners report on his arrival at Warwick. Thence he sent 
Tyrrel to the Tower, and the murder was committed soon after, probably du- 
ring the week that he remained at Warwick, which, from the date of his resi- 
dence at Nottingham, must have been about the middle of August; the time 
assigned by Rouse, who says, the young king was murdered something more 
than three months after he had been received and caressed by his uncle, which 
^as on the last day of April. (Rouse, 215.) 

lo! Walpole (pp. 70, 71) transcribes a passage from the roll of parliament of 
1484, to prove that Edward T. was alive when that parliament was sitting, and 
consequently could not have been put to death during Richard's progress to 
York. But if he had paid more attention to the roll, he would have found tbat 
lie was copying from the petition presented to the protector at Baynard's castle, 
and that the passage in question proved only that Edward was alive at the time 
when his uncle usurped the throne. See Rot. Pari. vi. 241. 

11. Mr. Bailey, in his history of the Tower (p. 343), notices certain warrants 
for the delivery of clothing, and the payment of provisions for the use of ** the 
** lord Bastard, given under our signet at Westminster the ix day of March, an- 
*• no secondo:" whence he infers that one of the royal brothers, under the 
name of the lord bastard, was living a year and a half after the time of their 

(l) Of this circumstance, so important in tlie he lived at the same time at Gny's cliff, only 
present intpiiry, Rouse could not be ignorant, as four miles from Warwick, 
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Mippoied dcalb. Bot there em be no doubt tbat the loid bastard, mentSoDed ia 
the warranUyWas Eichard's own ton, John of Gloucester, wHom he made twu 
days later goremor of Calais for life, reserring to himself the exercise at the 
office till the boy should come of age. Rym. xii. 265. 

19. The last argument I shall mention is taken from Bacon's History of Henry 
VII., p. 71. He tells us, that soon after the appearance of Peridn, Tyrrel and 
Dighton (Forrest, the other murderer, wu dead) were conmiltted to the Tower, 
and, as the king gave out, both agreed in the same tale: that nevertheless 
Henry made no use of their confessions : that Tyrrel was soon afterwards be- 
headed for other matters of treason, but Dighton, who it seems spake best for the 
king, was set at liberty, and was the principal means of divulging this tradition. 
Mow, if it were true that Henry examined these persons at the time of Perkin's 
appearance, and yet did not use their evidence to prove that he was not the 
duke of York, the omission would certainly justify a suspicion that they did not 
acknowledge the murder. The real fact is, that they were examined only a short 
time before the execution -of Tyrrel, as Bacon himself says; but that execution 
did not take place, u he supposes, soon after the appearance of Perkin, but at 
the distance of ten years, in 1502, for having favoured the escape of the earl of 
Suffolk. (Rot. Pari. vi. 645.) Of course Henry could not employ their confession 
tn any of his declarations against Perkin, which were published long before. 
This is also plain from sir Thomas More's history, who wrote a few years after- 
wards. *' Very truth it is, and well known, that at such time as sir James Tyr- 
*' rel was in the Tower for treason committed against king Henry VII., both 

Dighton and be were examined, and confessed the murder in manner above 

written." More, 68. 






Note C. p. 329. 



Tn pretensions of Warbeck offer a problem which has been thought of diffi- 
cult solution. Was he an impostor, or was he the real duke of York? Our 
ancient historians have unanimously adopted the former opinion : but their au- 
thority has been set aside by some modern writers, who contend that under^e 
dynasty of the Tudors no man would venture to eipress even a doubt Inju- 
rious to the cause of the reigning family. If credit be due to Carte, andWalpole, 
and Laing, Warbeck was the real son of Edward IV., and the rightful heir to 
the throne. 

The arguments most favourable to the claim of this adventurer are drawn 
from two sources, its admission by foreign princes, and the inability of Henry to 
discover his real origin as an imposter. 1. He was acknowledged as duke of 
York by Charles of France, by James of Scotiand, and by Margaret of Burgun- 
dy. If it be said tbat the object of Charles was to distress Henry, James at least 
ought to have been convinced of the real character of Warbeck before be would 
give to him his kinswoman in marriage ; and the conduct of Margaret, who 
was less liable to be deceived, must prove tha^ he was really her nephew, 
or tbat she knowingly promoted an imposture. Bat in tbe latter supposition 
what could be her object? Her niece was queen of England, the children 
of that niece were presumptive heirs to the crown. Would she attempt to 
disinherit her own family, in favour of an obscure and unknown adventurer? 

3. Henry with all his arts and intrigues could never form a plausible account 
of the origin and adventures of Warbeck. The stories circulated with bis con- 
nivance bear evident marks of uncertainty and falsehood. There were two me- 
thods by which be might have successfully detected the imposture. He might 
have ascertained the death of tbe princes in the Tower by the apprehension 
and examination of tbe reputed assassins; or after tbe surrender of Warbeck, 
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he might hare eonfronled him with his own qoeen and her sisten. Their testi* 
mony would have decitled the question. If then he adopted neither of these 
measures \i is an argument that he dared not. He must have Icnown that hoth 
of the brothers were not put to death by their uncle, and that the younger iiad 
escaped, and now claimed the crown. Such are, in short, the arguments of 
those wio maintain the cause of the adventurer. 

To me, however, the arguments against the identity of Warheck withRichaM 
duke of York, appear greatly to preponderate. 1 . From the preceding pages it 
has been seen that the death of the two princes was believed by all those who 
were most interested to know the truth, by their mother Elizabeth and their 
uncle Richard, by the partisans of the house of Lancaster, and those of the house 
of York, and even by Henry himself, as late at least as the summer of 1487, 
when he offered to marry their mother to the king of Scots, and their two sis- 
ters to his two sons. Four years later a young man appears in Ireland, and pro- 
fesses to be the younger of the two princes who were believed to be dead. Was 
it not incumbent on him to prove his pretensions, to show how he had escaped 
from the murderers, to what place he had been conveyed, and where and how 
he had spent the eight years which had elapsed since his supposed death? Yet 
all this was kept a profound secret. Even in his proclamation at the bead 
of the Scottish army, when it was so much for bis interest that the English 
should be convinced of his claim, he contents himself with asserting, ** that 
'* in his tender age he had escaped by God's great might out of the Tower of 
" London, had been secretly conveyed ever sea to other divers countries, and 
*< had remained there certain years as unknown." Does not this meagre ac- 
count, in circumstances when the clearest proofe were required, betray a se- 
cret consciousness that his history would not bear investigation P 

S; His assertions seem to have been generally disbelieved by the nation. The 
persons who adhered to him in France, were most, if not all, of them outlaws ; 
and the gentlemen who were attainted on his account in England, seem to have 
suffered, not so much for having admitted his pretensions, as for their attempts 
to ascertain who he was, which Henry ascribed to a treasonable disaffection to- 
wards himself. After that period no person of note attached himself to the pre- 
tender. When he landed on the coast of Kent, he was immediately repulsed ; 
when he entered England successively at the head of a Scottish army, and was 
in a condition to protect his friends, not an individual repaired to his standard; 
and when he afterwards assumed the command of the Cornish insurgents, 
he did not debauch a single gentleman from his allegiance to Henry. It is 
not credible that the numerous partisans of the House of York woul(f have 
remained quiet on all these occasions, unless they had reason to believe him 
an impostor. 

3. This is strongly corroborated by the conduct of Henry« Would his Jealousy 
have spared the real duke of York inihen he had him once in bis power? Would 
he have exhibited him to the gaze of the populace on the road, or of the citizens 
in London, of whom many could have recognised his features? Would behave . 
suffered him to roam at liberty through the palace at Westminster for six months, 
exposed to the daily view of the queen, her sisters, and the principal nobility? 
After bis flight 4md recapture, would not the king have gladly employed that 
plausible pretext to free himself from so dangerous a competitor? Whoever com- 
pares his conduct to the earl of Warwick with his conduct to Warheck, will be 
convinced that as he knew the former to be a real Plantagenet, so he believed 
the latter to be no other than an impostor. 

4. Rut how are we to account for the acknowledgment of his claim by foreign 
powers? It may be observed that, if the union of the two roses by the marriage 
of Henry and Elizabeth had satisfied many of the Yorkists, there still existed a 
party, which through enmity to the house of Lancaster, sought to raise to the 
throne the young earl of Warwick. At its head was the duchess of Rurgundy. 
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81m lint patronlMd the fanpoitnre of Stmncl, iiftanraidfl tliat of Warbeck. If 
either hid sueceeded, there would have been little difflcnlty In reoHrrlng the 
phaDtom to make place for the reality. The conduct of Ghailes VIII. proves 
nothing more than hii wish to distress and Intimidate Henry. He had previoasly 
attempted to raise the friends of Warwick; when that failed, Waibeck, pro- 
bably at his instigation, solicited the aid of the Yorkists In Ireland: and on their 
refusal was Invited to the French coort as hebr to the English crown. But the 
event proved that this invitation had no other object than to Induce Henry to 
sign the treaty. From the moment that was accomplished, Perkin received no 
countenance from the king of France. With respect to the king of Scotland, 
there seems to have been much also of policy in the reception which he gave to 
the adventurer. It was argued that If Perkin were successful, he could refuse 
nothing to the prince who had placed him on the throne ; that if he were not, 
Henry would still make advantageous offers to James^ to detach him from the 
cause of his rival. On this account, says Polidore, the king, whether It were 
through error and pity, or only through dissimulation, began to show him great 
honour, etc. p. 590. 

The consideration of these circumstances has left no doubt on my mind that 
Warbeck was an impostor. He was probably brought forward to screen the 
young earl of Warwick from the Jealousy of Henry. If he fell In the attempt, 
Warwick was still safe ; if he succeeded, the disclosure of the secret would raise 
that young prince to the throne. This at least is certain, that as long as War* 
wick lived, pretenders to the crown rapidly succeeded each other; after bis 
execution, Henry was permitted to reign withont molestation. 
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